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RYE, AND ROUND THERE. 





I, 
TEW ROCHELLE must have been a 
A more interesting town than it now is 


vhen Madame Knight passed through it 
in 1704, judging from this her quaint de 
scription: ‘On the 22d of December we 
out for New 
come, we had good entertainment, and 
recruited ourselves very well. This is a 


(ila 


t set Rochelle, where being 


Masons 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the 
of Congress, at Washington. 


Vou. LIX.—No., 349.—1 


year 18 








OLD HOUSE, 


(9, by Harper and 

























HARRISON, 


very pretty place, well compact, and good 
handsome houses, clean rood, and pass- 
able roads, and situated on a navigable 


river, abundance of land well fenced and 


cleared all along as we passed, which 
caused in me a love to the place, which I 
could have been content to live in it i 
Here we rid over a bridge made of one 7 


entire stone, with such a breadth that a 
It lay 
over a passage cul through a rock to con- 


cart could pass over, and to spare. 


Brothers, in the Office of the Librarian 





eee 


vey water to a mill not far off. Here are 
three fine taverns within eall of each oth 
er, and very good provisions for travel 
Lers 

No its distinctive character is that of 
a suburban place, having about it little 
of the feeling of a ** well compact” old 
French town, and so ill would it fit with 
in these modern surroundings that one 
can not imagine, without casting them 
out of mind, the picturesque procession 
of Huguenots going of a morning through 
the quiet streets to Dave nport’s Neck to 
offer up their morning prayers. It was 
an old man, as tradition hath it, who was 
wont to go there daily, ‘‘and turning his 
eves in the direction where he supposed 
France was situated, would singe one of 
Marot’s hymns, and send to Heaven his 
morning devotions. Others joined him 
in these pious remembrances of their God 
and of their beloved climes, from which 
they had been so cruelly driven by the 
merciless fires of persecution.” And now 
no longer are these things to be seen about 
the little town. Though the spirit of de 
votion may still have an abiding-place 
there, it has no such outer expression. 
Only an old shingle-sided house, desecra 
ted by the touch of **modern improve 
ments,” is to be seen here and there to 
help one’s imagination back to the olden 
davs in which the artist hath pleasure, 
and much goodly matter for pictures, to 
the time when lager-beer saloons were 
unknown, and ungainly modern villas 
with Mansard roofs had not possessed the 
creative faculties of architects, or marred 
the quiet harmony of the fair- country 


round about. Neither rest nor stirring 


life was there, only the relentless modern 
spirit slowly obliterating the finger-marks 
( the past Some other place remoter 
from the great city, some place that yet 
retained a slight expression of its individ 
ualitvy, would be better to abide in for a 
while. So we drove away from the an 
cient town of the Huguenots, out from 
its uncertain atmosphere, along a dusty 


road through the fair country, rich with 
| ixuriance of midsummer @reenery. Now 
ind again a half-ruined house comes in 
sight to tell of other davs—houses that 
had been palatial residences a hundred 
years ago, that had sheltered soldiers of 


the Revolution, and about which linger 


sad traditions of those troubled times in 
which Cow-boys and Skinners had their 
wieked will of all the country round 
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Still, the trees are green as they cou 
ever have been, and the birds sing 
blithely as they could have sung why 
only their notes broke the stillness of 
primeval forest. 

Presently the broad and breezy Sow 
comes in sight, and we are at Rye Beau 

Rye Beach, with its pretentious but not 
beautiful hotel, filled with people sun 
mering there. Years ago, long before thi 
fevolution, the sturdy farmers tried the 
speed of their horses here along the sands 
and now people from the country far and 
near come of a Saturday to bathe, mn large 
and gayly decked wagons drawn by hors 
with jingling bells. Sun- bronzed and 
healthy-looking folk they are, who hav 
the poised and settled air of people long 
rooted to the soil—satisfied with them 
selves and sure of their future. The wan 
ing sun casts long shadows of stately elm 
across the meadows as we drive into th 
old town of Rye. Here, too, are moder 
houses, and old ones ‘* improved” by th 
incongruous touch of modern hands, and 
dilapidated wooden walks. There are ho 
tels—two hotels, the driver says, one of 
which he thinks may be ‘* well enough, 
and it possibly is, but ‘* well enough” ha 
various meanings for various people, and 
our driver's conception of the present ap 
plication of the term proves not to be ow 
conception; so we start out, after refresh 
ing ourselves as we may, in the darknes 
of the night, to look for a famous farm 
house of which we know, just a mile or 
so up the road. As to the way to this 
place we receive elaborate directions from 
our host. We are to cross a bridge, ‘rise 
a holler,” keep right along until we reach 
various roads going to the right and to 
the left—roads which we are not to fol 
low—until we come to—somewhere or an 
other, at which point we are to turn to 
the left. Along through the stillness of 
the shadowy gloom we grope our way, 
seeing in the mystery with which night 
envelops trees, houses, and stretches of 
meadow strange fantastic forms suggest 
ive of all manner of things other than the 
objects themselves—a more obvious mys 
tery than nature hath to the common eye 
in the full light of day, but still no less 
infinitely fathomless. Vague and end 
less as the shadowy world about us seem 
our way, as we walk and walk, through 
strange places, along winding roads that 
seem to lead nowhere, only to wander 
aimlessly about. Presently a light shines 
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from the midst of what seems an in 
rminable grove on a hill-top, and the 
eoftened sound of music greets our ears 
It seems a wild, impossible, windy place 

i far-away place, in a land where peo 
e have ceased for hundreds of years to 
» any thing but placidly enjoy them 
sft ives. 

The morning sun coming up over the 

ils. touching with shimmering light the 
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) 


ho fairy creation of the artist's far-reach 
Ing 


imagination, no vision of dream-land 
nor fine rhapsody born of the pulsing 
5. but the 
art hath 
vet expressed, ditferent to all men, but 


waves of a great master’s must 


inexhaustible source of all that 


bearing to each as it has been given him 


to see and feel, consciously or uneon 


To 
the inspired vision it teems with the mul 


sciously, some truth, some beauty 





A OULOKEN-YARD, 


forest-tops and broad meadows, dispels 
the vague and weird impressions of the 
night before with the revelation of a fer- 
tile country stretching with great undula 
tions away to the Sound; and the stir and 
bustle of the farmers’ early preparation 
for the day of work complete the disen 
chantment, bringing us back to the out 
er world again, with its less strange but 
greater beauty. 

Surely it is a blessed thing to those who 
have lived long in cities, however far re 
moved their lives have been from the busy 
marts of trade, to feel again the great re 
posefulness of nature, to see the first blush 
of morning steal thus through tremulous, 
dew-laden leaves of trees, and touch with 
glancing light the fresh green of mead 
ows. To hear the wild free notes of un 
caged birds brings new life to one’s spirit, 
anda responsive song too full for utter 
ance by other than these voices of nature’s 
own sweet melodists. And this is real; 





titudinous and infinite beauties of a world 
beyond a world, and unfolds the myste 
ries of things unseen of men. Not long 
may dwell these the real but re 
moter regions of nature; a few idyllic mo 


we in 
ments, and we are back again in the phy S 
ical life, having interests and feelings in 
with yon sturdy laborer who 
afield to cultivate the 
He sees possibly, in all 
this mighty show of earth and sky and 
sun, ground to yield, trees to bring forth 


common 


drives his team 


, pickle patch.” 


fruit, and sun to ripen it; nature to him 
but functions, 
which speculation may not go. 
Still, William, who murders the chick 
ens for dinner, is mightily pleased with 


has these outer beyond 


the sketch which will forever after to him 
invest that useful occupation with an in 
terest beyond any thing he could before 
have thought it to have. Soisit with all 
men; they need these parallels of nature 


as helps and as unconscious expressions 


ae 











A HOMELY VPLOTURE, 


of themselves, from the child with its doll 
of rags to the great painter and poet who 
deal with the divine essence of things: 
and whether we will it or no, we are led 
little by little from the obvious usefulness 
of the tree to some sense of its beauty and 
its greater uses in showing the unchan- 
ging law of which it is an ever-changing 
material expression. The artist regards 
the avenue of locusts stretching along ei 
ther side of yonder road, against the morn 
ing sky, as ** values” of dark, as *‘ quanti 
ties’ of color and form: and the farmer, 
who has always looked upon them as most 
excellent material for posts, now sees them 
invested with another function. Even 
the rank weeds which are mowed down 
and cast into the fire assume somewhat of 
the dignity of usefulness by being made 
to serve as “‘ values” in foregrounds, and 
carefully drawn for future uses in pur 
poses of decoration. Our farm folk here, 
however, are not of the extreme utilitari 
an class. They are, indeed, an enlight 
ened people, who, if incapable of appreci 
ating classical music, for example, know 
at the same time that it must be their own 
rather than any fault of the music. They 
know there are things which they do not 
know, and that, having eyes, still do not 


see: a state of mind to which ‘twere well 
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some persons of ‘‘culture” should arrive 

persons who, seeing little in nature, 
make the limitations of their own visions 
nature’s limitations, and resent as person 
al insults such art as gives form to things 
their self-consciousness has hindered them 
from seeing. ‘* Have not we eyes 7?” they 
exclaim; ‘‘and would this artist fellow 
have us think his picture like nature 7?” 
W hat is the need of art and artists, O man 
of ‘‘culture,” if not to show you that 
there is more in nature than you may 
see without these helps? ‘‘I fear, friend 
John,” said an honest old Quaker to our 
host, ‘that if this farm were mine, | 
would do but little work. I would stop 
too often to look at the beauty of the 
Sound.” And surely this, from one of a 
persuasion popularly thought to believe 
all things on earth should be drab, was 
well enough. Still, the Quakers here 
about Harrison —and they are mostly 
Quakers—get much of the good that life 
will yield, and fall heir to less of its sor- 
rTOWS than most people, which comes pos- 
sibly from the fact that they are little 
given to indulgence of their passions. 





They are a self-respecting, humane, and 


gentle people, singularly free from preju- 
dices of any kind, and all the evidences 
of pure and upright lives are written 











iinly enough upon their calm, repose 


faces. It is hard to believe that the 
rm ‘ranting Quakers,” which was ap 
d to them by a Rey. Mr. Avery, of the 
reh of England, who flourished in 


before and during a part of the Rev 
ition, could have been justly applied. 
We suspect, if these people were given 
ver to any manner of violence, it was 
ised by the persecutions they suffered 
the | 
oresaid and others of his 


gentleman 
kind, rather 
in through any inherent quality of their 
( faith. It quarterly meeting” 
time, and the Friends come from far and 
their old 


ands of the reverend 


entle a 


house” 


ear to ‘meeting in 
Harrison. It is a square frame building, 
veather-boarded and newly painted. One 
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ts 


certainly 


the dress, 1 


! 
Value oOo 


the 
simplicity ; 


at 
breadth 
there is, in the more distinctively literary 


see 


once 


and and 


sense, a wonderful charm about these peo 


ple the charm of utter simplicity of char 
acter They seem not to bother them 
selves concerning the past or future; they 


live, indeed, in the present, knowing lit 
tle of local traditions, in which one would 
suppose SO old a neighborhood would be 
rich—which it is, indeed; but these tradi 
tions have been preserved by others than 
the practical Friends, and are to be gath 
than in the immediate 
Harrison. In 


any other place, or amongst people of an 


ered elsewhere 


neighborhood of almost 
other faith, one would find lingering about 


every old landmark some of the traditions 





would 


had 


it 


looks so new and commonplace ; 


not suppose a history, it 


but it 
Revolution. 


was a hospital during the 


No matter about the ‘‘ meeting-house,” 
the Friends themselves have enough of 
picturesqueness. The drab dress worn 


by the older women is certainly exceed 
ingly fine in effect; and when the youn 





ger ladies adhere to this simple costume 
of their people, it adds greatly to the quiet 
A painter would 


charm of their beauty. 








and superstitions which lend so much of 
picturesqueness, and express so well the 
individuality of a community 

I know not why it is that there should 
be any physical difference between a Sun 
day and a week-day, or that there really is 


W hether it 


another cause, the sun did seem to shine 


be from miere association or 
that Sabbath morn with a more benign 
and chastened ray than is its wont, and 


bathed the ruined cider mill and every 


| 
| 


oy gr 
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at the wardrobe of Mr. Samuel 
Hoit, of Rye, as it was recorded in 
1684: *‘One pair of serge trowsers, 
one pair of linen trowsers ; one 
ould serge coat, lined, and one ker 
sye coat.” This wardrobe of Mr. 
Hoit’s would no doubt have been 
considered in those days quite com 








THE OLD BOSTON POST-ROAD, 


thing about in a restful calm. Even the | 


hum of bees, as on lazy wing they flew 
from flower to flower, seemed softer and 
slower than usual, and the chirping birds 
to sing in lower tones. A day of rest, in 
deed; and to lie under the shade of the 
gnarled old apple tree, listening to the soft 
winds moving gently through its leaves, 
and watching the sun and shadow shift 
over the face of the old building, was a 
pleasure having in it an element other 
than of mere pagan sensuousness, let us 
hope It was not work the artist did in 
eatching that little bit of Sunday >" holy 
calm to go along with his more earthy 
things. 

The little town of Rye has its historian 
in the person of the Rev. Dr. Baird, pastor 
of the Presbyterian chureh there, who for 
many Vvears employed his leisure in col 
lecting facts, and compiling his remark 
ably thorough and interesting history of 
a town which was of no little importance 
in the early days before and during the 
Revolution. Nothing can afford one a 
more vivid idea of these early times than 
such bits of local records as occur now 
and again in Dr. Baird’s book. They 
have all the realism of photographs, and 
are of great value alike to the historian 
and novelist. For example, let us look 


plete, if not elaborate. ‘‘In 1704 
the post was carried by a messen 
ger provided with a spare horse, a horn, 
and good portmantles, and the only post 
on all this continent was that which went 
east from New York so far as Boston, and 
west to Philadelphia.” Our illustration 
represents an era of greater splendor. 
Here, also, is a suggestive bit from the 
New York Mercury, October 27, 1760: 
‘Died at Stratford, of a fever, Deacon 
Thomas Peet, in the sixty-second year of 
his age. He was employed as a post-rider 
between New York and Saybrook for the 
last thirty-two years of his life, in which 
station he gave general satisfaction.” 
There was a noted tavern in Rye, still 
standing, and now known as the Penfield 
House, kept as early as 1770 by Dr. Eben 
ezer Haviland, who, by-the-way, was one 
of the first of the not numerous citizens of 
Rye who embraced the cause of the Col 
onies; and he died in the service of his 
country during the war. Amongst the 
most curious things recorded of this tay 
ern, in the records of the Board of Super 
visors. oceurs the following: ‘To Doct 
Ebenezar Haveland, for dining the Super 
vizors and liqure, £1 11s. 4d.” Not very 
expensive supervisors possibly, although 





there is no mention made as to how many 
dined on that occasion, but still showing 
the custom of official dining and liquor- 











RYE, AND ROI 


of 
Hav iland Ss 


the public cost to be ectable 
tiquity After Dr death 
- widow kept the house, and it is men 


din the following very compliment 
vay by General Washington in his 


res] 
t 


ry 
After 


‘through frequent light showers we 


Thursday, October 15. 1789 
linne) 
woceeded to the Tavern of a Mrs. Havi 
ind at Rye, who keeps a very neat and 
ecent Inn 

‘ Friday, 16. 
eft the widow Haviland’s, and after pass 


About seven o'clock we 





IND THERE. r 
the great lumbering coach, with panting 
horses and sorely jolted passengers, would 


s Hotel 


vent of ev 


bring up about sunset at Pentield’ 
and when the chief exciting e 
erv evening throughout the village would 
and arrival of the east 
Kor it 


one bound 


be the ipproach 
ern and western stages Was at 
Penfield’s that these vehicles 
for Boston and the other for New York 

would then 


loads of travellers to remain over night 


usually meet and deposit 


1667. 


The ‘‘ Trayne Band” of Rye, as deseribed 
when commanded by Lieutenant Jo 





ae 





ing horse neck, six miles distant from Rye, 
the road through which is hilly and im 

mensely stony, and trying to wheels and 
carriages, we breakfasted at Stamford, 
which is six miles further, at one Webb's 

a tolerable good house, but not equal 
in appearance and reality to Mrs. Havi 
land’s.” 

‘* Half a century ago,” writes Dr. Baird, 
the old square house on the post-road at 
Rye was the centre of life and intelligence 
for the whole neighborhood; such it had 
been for at least as many years. Old in 
habitants still speak of the time when 








seph Norton, was no doubt one of the most 
interesting, as it certainly as the most 
picturesque, Teature of the time of which 
we have record. This small community 
in the midst of a wilderness inhabited by 
savages, with no settlement of white men 
nearer than Greenwich, had to look well 
to its means of defense, and the ** Trayne é 


Band” is deseribed as consisting of all male 
persons between the ages of sixteen and 
vei ‘The men were armed with 


LPS 


SIXTY 
pikes muskets, and swords. The muskets 
had matehloecks or firelocks, and to each 


there was a pair of * bandoleers,’ or pouch- 








US STUYVESANT, LAST GOVERNOR OF NEW 


| es for bullets and powder, and a stick for 
| i rest The pikes were poles with spears 
on the end, and were fourteen feet long. 

{ *Courslets were worn with coats quilted 


n, and there was no uniformity 


of dress On the training-days persons 
who had been guilty of offenses against 
the law were exposed in‘the stocks, and 

we may imagine how severe a punish- 

ment it w to those whose sensitiveness 

had not entirely escaped them through 

peated offenses to be thus expos “din the 


‘all the people who had gathered to 


witness the evolutions of their brave citi 


ZEN SOLCICrY 


It was as motley acompany, 


possibly, as Sir John Falstatf’s ragged fol 

lowers could have made, but a different 

one withal Fach and every member of 

'y this ** Trayne Band” of Rve felt, no doubt, 

; : that the safety of the community rested 

| ipon his shoulders, and carried himself, 

i n consequence, with all becoming digni 

Braveand sturdy men they were, and 

10Us iout being fanatical, as were 

i their neighbors and relatives just over in 

Crreenwich There is no such thing re 

corded in the annals of Rve as the burn 

4 ne of a witeh, or even the cropping of the 

I ears of a Quaker. For nearly two hun 

t dred years the sturdy members of Joseph 
i i 
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AMSTERDAM. 


| the mansion down to the broad waters of 
| the Sound. 






Norton's **Trayne Band” have bee), 
gathered to their fathers: the forest 
from which they laboriously wo 





some little land has faded away lx 
fore their descendants, and with 
have gone the vague terrors wit 
The ted 


ous and perilous journey along thi 


which it was invested. 


Westchester path to New Yor i 
now but an hour's pleasant rid i 
and Rye Pond, remote enoug! ; 
from the little settlement then 


will possibly soon be turned into a 
source of water supply for the city 
About 1744, Peter Jay, a prospe1 
ous merchant, having retired fron 
business in the prime of life, look 
ing for some quiet place to pass his 
remaining days in ease, pure] 


assed 


a large estate in Rye, and settled 





his family there, while his son 
John who was to become an i 
lustrious personage in the early 
history of the republie—was stil] 
a child. Here the future Chief 
Justice passed a part of his youth 
going from home to a_ school 


in New 
York when he was fourteen years 

The estate at Bedford, the 
present John Jay resides, passed into thi 


and to King’s College 


of age. wher 
possession of the Jays through the mar 
riage of Mr. Peter Jay into the family of 
the Van Cortlandts, and afterward becam« 
Dr. Jay 
a grandson of the Governor, now lives 01 


the residence of Governor Jay. 


the estate at Rye—a beautiful place, wit] 
green meadows sloping from the back of 


The 
sunken stone walls, offer no impediment 
to the view, and only a stately elm her 
and there breaks the smooth sweep of 


‘‘ha-ha” fences, being 











3ENTED TO MRS. JOUN JAY BY BENJAMIN 


FRANKLIN, 


















RYE 





dow lands. In the spacious mansion 
which some forty vears ago repla ed 
id house, there are many things to 
to Colonial The 
be of office worn by the first Chief Jus 
made of satin and faced with 


n-colored silk, tells of the early times 


one back days 


rich 


fore the influence of Jefferson had cre 


AND ROUND THERE 










traits by Vandyck, and less mannered 


The wife of the t sty old Governor was a 
Bayard, daughter of a learned and distin 
guished Huguenot, and it is through this 
family, of which Mrs. Van Rensselaer is a 
member, that the portraits have been pr 

from the hands of the * 


served restorer 


as well as from all other disasters—and 





ANNA MERIOA BAYARD, WIFE OF 


ated a sense of republican simplicity. A 
portrait of the Chief Justice, the joint pro 
duction of Gilbert Stuart and that stately 
old painter and patriot Colonel Trumbull, 
is of much interest even in a purely ar 
the 
oughly painted and best of 
of Stuart within the 


however. 


most thor 
all the heads 
writer's knowledge. 


tistic sense, as it is one of 


It is not, 


at all comparable in 
this respect to a three quarter |e neth of 
an old lady—a Van Cortlandt 

Holland in 1625, a work 


painted in 
which, while its 
author is unknown, is still of 
quality, and well worth going a long way 
to There two in 

country house of Mrs Van Rensselaer on 
Manursing Island. They 
Peter Stuyvesant and his wife, painted by 


see, are portraits 


Vandyck, and have never before been en 


graved. They are more vigorous in char 


acterization than many of the later por 





amazing 
the 


are portraits of 


PETRUS STUYVESANT 

through the courtesy of this lady we ar 
enabled to lay before our readers the only 
well-authenticated portrait there is of the 
These 


portraits are strong and subtle examples 


last Governor of New Amsterdam. 


of characterization, 
Almost 


has amongst 


every neighborhood perhaps 


its oldest inhabitants some 


of loeal 


one remarkable for a know le dg 


traditions, and Rve certainly has a most 


exceptional citizen of this kind in the per 


son of Mr. Abe Merritt, or, as he is famil 
iarly known (for reasons which he him 
self will explain), ‘‘ Bungy Abe.” This 


ancient citizen see med never so happy as 


when pouring forth his most re markable 
knowledge of things pertaining to the his 


tory of Rye and around there—a know! 


which I am sure the reader will not 


quarrel 


with us for giving just as it was 
> 


re lated by the ecood citizen a oresaid. 














INTERLOR OF A CIDER MILL AT RYE, 


1 A 
‘Yes, he was a sort of relative of my 
for’-parents: he was a bad man, Shubael 
Merritt, he was. No, he was neither a 


Cow-boy nor a Break-o’-day Man. He 
jist sort 0° robbed and killed onto his own 
account. Now he went one day with his 


gang, Shubael did, to my grandfather's 
house, and he wanted some shoe-buckles 
and things as my grandfather had. Now 
my grandfather he was into the Amert- 
can army, and was a true pat-riott. Well, 
as [ was a-sayin’, Shubael Merritt he say 
to my grandfather—as was called Bungy 
Joe on account of havin’ invented a bung 
hole —he say that he want them shoe 
buckles, and so he tied the ole man’s legs 
together and let him down into the well, 
so as he could remember whar they was, 
and then he'd draw him up, Shubael Mer 
ritt would, and ask him if he eould re 
member better, so as the ole man was nigh 
about drowned afore he could make up 
his mind to tell Shubael whar the thines 
was. Then thar was John Crummell, as 
was a true pat-riott into the Revolution, 
although bein’ a Quaker as wouldn't fight 
Shubael came a-near burnin’ of him to 
death with a red-hot shovel on aecount 


of John Crummell not tellin’ him whar 


his money was. 

‘Now the Crummells was considera 
ble people, they was; they was descended 
from John Crummell, as was, I have hearn 
tell, the brother of Oliver, although not 


bein’ a Puritan. John Crummell, the one 
as Shubael Merritt and his gang burnt, as 
I was a-Sayin’, was a true pat-riott, and 
Gineral Washington and Lafayette they 
took breakfast with him in the old house 
as stands jist as you turn to go into Rye 
Pond, and is the Avery house now. As 
they was a-breakfastin’ thar, I have hearn 
my for’-parents say, young John Crum 
mell, as was a boy then, he poked up thi 
bees, as flew out and lit onto Gineral 
Washington's and Lafayette’s critters, as 
was tied to the fence, and they do say as 
they run about three mile afore they was 
caught. Yes, Shubael was about the worst 
man as was about here in the Revolution, 
as is a-Sayin’ of a good deal, seein’ as how 
a-most of °em was Cow-boys and Break 
o'-day Men, as some calls Skinners. He 
robbed his own brother, as was Neamiah 
Merritt. Neamiah, he bein’ a Tory, like 
most of ‘em as was Tories, went to Nova 
Scotia after the war was over, and his son 
Hamilton he went into Parlimint, and got 
to be a major-gineral thar. 

**Now thar was Quail—Quail of Con- 
necticut—as none of the histories says any 
thing about. He was nigh as bad a man 
as Shubael himself. And he and Shu 
bael and another one of ‘em was a-playin’ 
cards down on old Peter Jay’s place, in 
the Revolution, and Shubael he says, 
‘Now the one as loses this game must 
shoot the ole man as is a-ploughin’ over 
into that ar field,’ as was ole Kniffin and 














he havin’ lost the 
ne, takes up his gun and shoots ole 
Hin through the heart And 
iter the war was over, Shubael he 
= at the Red Tavern, near New Roch 


Shubael, 


s boy. 


one 


i 





““MIND, | TELL YOU 


Tilt 


ell, and young Kniffin, as had growed to 
be a man, he come along and told Shu- 
bael as how he had shot his father in the 
Revolution times, and wouldn't give him 
no quarter, but jist killed him dead right 
thar, and ev’ry body bein’ glad of it, thar 
was never any thing done to young Knif 
fin for killin’ of Shubael, 
ror of all the country round, 

‘*Yes, the Merritts is an old family 
about here. They was Huguenots, and 


as was the ter 
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come over to Virginny 
drove out of France; 





FAOTS JIST 
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when they was 
and then they come 
to Delaware, and in 1673 some of ‘em come 
here. William Merritt, as was the third 


Mayor of New York, and was my great 








AS LI GOT THILEM. 

erandfather’s father, come here when he 
was an ole man, and bought land in Har- 
rison Purchase, right down thar into the 
holler, a’jinin’ of the Hevlins, and died 
down thar in the ole house as is a-stand 
now, and was buried in White Plains. 
‘Well, ves, most of the people about 
the Revolution, I 
My grandmother 
kind o° leaned toward 


in’ 


here was Tories into 


have hearn tell. she 
was a 


the 


Brundage 
British. 


Well, she was a Tory. I 





. 
: 
: 
i 
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tell you the facts jist as they was. 
give my grandfather a heap of trouble, 
she did, so I have hearn my mother say. 
Major André he came a-ridin’ 
along up at the Four Corners, whar my 


She 


One day 


for’-parents lived, and my grandmother 
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of Hains’s Tory friends at Rve Neck. But 
Captin Budd, who lived at Mamaroneck 
and was into the American army, hi 
a-hearin’ of what was a-goin’ on, had Wi] 
iam Loudsbury and some more of ‘em 
Rye Neck thar as was into the plot too 
and bound over 











keep the peace. Hi 


Was a considera! 


man, Captin Bud 
was, and a true pat 
riott. 


** Yes, they did cap 
ture Jidge Thomas aft 
erall. That was along 
in the spring of 1777 
but they as took him 
was some of Colone! 
De Lancy’s refugees 
He was into the Brit 


Nova Scotia when the 
They 
come along of a Sun 
day mornin’, and took 
the jidge an’ anothe 
man, as I have hearn 


war Was over. 





LL . 


GENERAL THOMAS’S HOUSE. 
she showed him the way to Tarrytown. 
Ile was a young man—a han’some young 
man, I have hearn my for’-parents say. 
‘IT wouldn't like to say about the men 
as captured André, because I only know 
what I have hearn from other people. 
They might have been Cow-boys, and they 
And I have 
mind, I tell you the facts 
as they'd ’a let Andre 
evo, after a-plunderin’ of him, if it hadn't 
‘a bin for Paulding, who, as I have hearn 
mv mother say 


might have been Skinners. 
hearn folks say 
jist 


them 


as I got 


. Was a considerable man 
and a true pat-riott. They was bad times 
for this country about here, the Revolu- 
tion times was, and ev'ry body was a-plun- 
derin’ or bein’ plundered, and thar was a 
heap o’ bad Toriesaround. Godfrey Hains, 
he was a bad un. They ‘rested him, the 
Committee of Safety did, and put him into 


jail, but he sawed out the bars from the 





winder and got away, and went onto one 
of the British men-o’-war at New York, 
and made a plan to capture ole Jidge | 


Thomas and carry him into the inimy’s | 


lines. 
British 


They was to have a tender of the 
man-o-war out into the Sound, 
jist off Mamaroneck, and send boats in to 
git the jidge, who was to be took by some 


tell was William Mill 
er, as was one of the 
Committee of Safety, 
an’ a Quaker, as most of the people about 
Harrison Purchase—as was Rye Woods 
then—was; and one of them as took the 
jidge and William Miller was a Quaker 
too, and an ole neighbor of theirn, which 
was Hachaliah Carhart. Now he was an 
officer into the British sarvice. Well, 
they took the jidge to New York, and he 
died thar putty soon after, and was ber 
ried in the Trinity Church yard. 

‘‘The jidge he was about the consider 
ablest man Harrison in them 
days, and he was one of the first to go 
onto the American side; and they say as 
Godfrey Hains used to swear as the jidge 
ud have to be carried off if it cost fifty 
men. Gineral Thomas 
his name was 
American side, 


as was in 


Thomas Thomas 
he was a colonel onto the 
He had a 


men as was called partisans. 


company of 

He was a 
son of the jidge, and a smart man, as was 
sheriff of the county and into the Legisla 
tar. He died 

let me see, I] was about fourteen year 
old then—along in 1824. He was a putty 
rough man when he got riled, and I have 
hearn tell as he struck Mrs. Hevlin—as 


I knowed him in purson. 


| told Gineral Schuyler, as was quartered 


at her house, that he couldn't have the 


ish army, and went to 


Ne ere 























WHITE LADY. 


tea-kittle till she was done with it—over ‘* He was took by Colonel Simeoe. And 
the back with his sword. The British | as the British was a-surroundin’ of the 
they took the gineral from the same house | house early in the morning, Gilbert Brun 
dage, bein’ a young man from Rye, he 


is you took a drawin’ of, not long after 
they had captured the jidge in the same | fired out’n a winder and killed a man as 


place. was jist by the British colonel’s side, and 








that 


a-makin’ of em mad, they broke into 
the 


house and shot young Brundage 
when he was 
down onto his knees a-beggin’ for his life: 
4 and 


as 


WAS 


a likely young man 


Thomas Carpenter, another young 
; man who was thar a-hidin’ under a bed, 
: was amost killed on account of the Brit 
ish a-stickin’ bagnets into him; and while 
they was a-foolin’ around stickin’ their 
bagnets into beds and young Carpenter 
and things, Gineral Thomas he jumped 


‘ 
’ 
[ 
iS 
, 
“ 
OAPTAIN KIDD ON 
out a winder, and would ’a got away if 
a British dragon hadn't seen him, and 
a-strikin’ at him with his sword and miss- 
' ed, made him surrender. 


‘*Thar’s another story as I have hearn 

my aunt an’ mother tell about. Thar’s a 

i rock in Sleepy Holler as is called Raven 
Rock on account of ravens a-comin’ round 

thar. Now this ‘ere rock, they do say, is 

ha’nted by a woman as dresses in white 

and allus comes of a night jist afore a 
storm, and howls in a most awful way. 
Now she, they say, was a Woman as was 
lost thar and died in a snow-storm, and 
a-wantin’ to warn people agin her fate, 
she howls of a night jist afore a storm is 
Now I don't tell you as I] 
b lieve in this ‘ere ghost, or as I have ever 
but aunt an’ mother they, as 
they say, has, and it is said as it has been 


a-comin’ on 


seen it, my 


4 seen fur two hundred vear back. 


*Captin Kidd? Yes, I 


have hearn 


as 
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many folks b'lieved he berried his go 
sommers along the shores of the Soun 
here or over the t’other side on Longe Is 
and, and many folks has dug for it; a 
some of ‘em, they do say, as has found it 
see Captin Kidd allus a-settin’ onto h 
pots o° gold, a-holdin’ a sword in a thret 
nin’-like way, and of course they, bei 
skeered, run away, and never git the gold 


Not as I have any reason to b'lieve a f 
Captin Kidd ever berried his gold along | 


11t8 POTS OF GOLD. 


the Sound, or had any to berry; and as to 
his ghost a-guardin’ of it, it’s jist what old 
folks as b’lieves in sich like things say, 
and that’s what I tell you, not a-givin’ 
any of my own opinions onto it.” 

As it was about noon-time, the old man, 
gathering himself up out of the chair into 
which he had been spread during the long 
and animated recital of what he knew 
about Rye and around there, said, ‘* Well, 
I guess I'd better be goin’ along.” He 
tightened the rope about him which served 
as a girdle, and pulling on an old but ex 
ceedingly picturesque slouch hat, took his 
departure. 





III. 

‘* Not even rain can spoil the beauty of 
the country,” exclaimed the artist, as he 
placed his hands behind his head and lean 
ed back comfortably in his chair, 

**T think,” said our friend Mrs. X, who 
for a time lent us the inspiration of her 

















‘T think that it 





ence at Rye IS de 
tful.”’ 
And then,” added our fair friend, aft 


had sat quietly fora while, 





‘as I sit 
[ think of the many changes, like 


ot hght and color, that have passed 





ee the people here since they settled 
the little the 
[can see in imagination now the 


wn there on island by 


ind. 


it primeval forest stretching away to 


H e water, and not a sound but the songe’s 
birds and the winds whispering through 
branches of the oaks and stately tu 
break the solitude. 
women 


trees to sense of 
devoted 
ld not have helped crowing stronger 
ll things that 

were from the wicked world in all 


Those and 


sturdy men 
are good, shut out as 
solemn beauty of nature. This was 
\readia, the Golden Age.” 

The ventured to remark that it 
s likely these sturdy people thought much 


writer 


more of felling trees, raising crops of corn, 
und extending their possessions than of 
and that it is possibly 
mly those who have learned, through art 
and life in great cities, to feel something 


any thing else; 


of the remote and subtler qualities of na 
ture who have any great appreciation of 
t; that the vast unpeopled wilderness be 
hind these people was fuller of vague ter 








RYE, AND ROUND THERE. 


OF SENTIMENT. 


rors to them than of DeaAULy ; and 


Vielading timber 


fPOOd 1h 


the sense of and its ¢a 


pabilities of being converted into aral 


lands. 

‘I should not have thought that vo 
would try to rob this little creation 
mine, which has atforded me so mu 


pleasure, of its beauty; it would have bi 
better, I think, to have 
to the breadth and unity of it, if I may 


use an artistic phrase - 


come you 


1 
aaded 


said the artist iS 
for all that, and it takes nothing from the 
beauty of nature that those who 
its midst ha 


‘The picture,” e2ood 
live ilk 
ve no thought of any but the 
material part of it. The true artist 
like other people, does not see 


uh 
hature 
through association, or in any other than 
its own color.” 

As the Sound grew brighter in the sun 
that turned the white sails of vessels into 
sheets of gold, the lady’s train of reverie 
possessed me, and I could see how but lit 
tle more than two hundred years ago its 
broad waters had known scarcely a state 
lier craft than the Indian’s 
how then a little band of settlers coming 


canoe, and 
here from Greenwich had slowly and la 
boriously worked their way up from thi 
Sound to 
sitting, and beyond, growing meanwhile 


shores of the where we were 





Wt 
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into a prosperous community of sturdy, 
pious people, jealous of their rights and 
quick to resent any encroachments upon 
them, full of seriousness, little vanities. 
and curious ostentation 
loved, and passed away into the 


They labored. 
land of 
shadows, as is the way of all men, and 
others following them were ** fence view 


ers,” “*supervizers,” officers of ** y° trayne 


band,’ kee pers of yv° town drum,” which 
called the good people to their devotions; 
and all the other goodly offices of honor 
and trust, which were plentiful enough to 
lend dignity to each and every one of the 
freeholders, exalted as they surely were, 
were filled always by the new genera 
tions with dignity and great ability, we 
may well believe. There were troubles 
and contentions in the little community 
from the first 


ined, 


troubles real and imag 
There were rumors of wars, and 


wars, and at last came the great strugele 
of the Colonies, which made of this the 
worse. harassed of all the communities 
within the They 


wavered and hesitated, as a rule, these 


‘debatable grounds.” 


people, as to which way their sympathies 
should go. Meanwhile the great strug 
gle of a new world for liberty surged 
Neigh 


bor was against neighbor, father against 


round about and ingulfed them. 


son The land was scourged by plunder, 
violence, and death, until racked by pas 
sions the hearts of all the people there 
crew callous and fruitless of emotion, as 
were their fields of harvests. No sound 
of vehicles was heard’ upon roads that 
‘* Not 


a single solitary traveller,” says a writ 


had once thronged with busy life. 
er of the time,* ‘‘ was visible from week 
to week or from month to month. The 
world was motionless and silent, except 
when one of these unhappy people ven- 
tured upon a rare and lonely excursion to 
the house of a neighbor no less unhappy, 
ora scouting party traversing the country 
in quest of enemies alarmed the inhabit 
ants with expectations of new injuries and 
suffering. The very tracks of the car- 
riages were grown over and obliterated, 
and when they were discernible resembled 
the faint impressions of chariot wheels 
said to be left on the pavements of Her- 
culaneum.” 

At last, when the long, long struggle 
Was over and a nation born, soldiers, worn 
by want, disease, and wounds, came strag- 


Dr. Timothy Dwight. 
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vling back to find sad ruins where the 
cheerful home s had bee lh, and the silen 
of desolation over all the land 

Other generations, to whom these hx 
rors were but as vague traditions, can 
and new homes, and old ones with ne 
people, nestled again in cool shadows a 
The Sound, wi 


its ever-changing beauty, the forests, a1 


amidst smiling fields 


the fields, had come to teem with assoc 
tions of a thousand stirring incidents of 
tragedy, of treachery, of superstition, ; 

of love. Two hundred years had filled 
the land with themes for the historian, the 
poet, the novelist, and the painter: had 
woven about and through it memories of 
the deeds of men more lasting than t! 
oaks of its primeval forests. And sti 
how short a time! 

As we sat on the porch of the old shin 
ele-sided farm-house, with no sound but 
the cool rustling of the wind through the 
great leafy trees, watching the deepening 
tones of the sky as the sun sank lowe: 
and lower beneath the horizon, we lost 
ourselves in the still beauty of the scene 
about us, and it seemed, being so full of 
peacefulness and rest, as though nothing 
else had ever been. The long avenue of 
locust-trees that stood in dark masses 
against the pale gold and green of the 
sky, where the sun had set and left its 
seal of beauty, blended and lost itself after 
a while in one sweet mystery of gloom 
And all about was darkness, save where 
the light from the house cast a soft glow 
over the trunks of some ancient cherry 
trees, sparkling here and there upon the 
gray-green of their leaves, leaving all the 
beyond in darkness, and the imagination 
free to wander through its immeasurable 
expanses, Away to the west the multi 
tudinous lights of the city cast a feeble re 
flection up into the sky, but no disturbing 
sense of its troubled life could reach us. 

Slowly from over the distant shore of 
Long Island the round full moon came up 
and cast a broad track of sparkling phos 
phorescent light across the waters of the 
Sound. The sky was lighted, and all the 
far-stretching landscape slept in the sil 
very glow. ; 

‘“Why is it that lovers so love the 
moon?” the lady asked, for now it seemed 
that we might speak. 

‘Because it is so remote from all ma- 
terial things, so sweet, and so uncertain 
so uncertain,” the artist said, slowly ; and 
we went each of us his way. 
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N the year 1670 a charter was granted 

by King Charles IL. by which a compa 
ny, calling themselves ** The Company of 
Adventurers from England trading with 
Hudson's Bay, * were constituted absolute 
‘all the lands and territo- 
ries upon the countries, coasts, and con 


proprietors of 


fines of the seas, lakes, bays, rivers, creeks, 
whatsoever latitude they 
shall be, that lie between the entrance of 
the straits called Hudson’s Straits.” In 
return for all this the Company was to 


and sounds, in 


pas vearly to the sovereign two elks and 
two black beavers, but this only whenever 
the sovereign should happen to be within 
the territories granted. 

Unfortunately for this exclusive privi 
lege of trade, as early as 1640 French col 
onists pushed their way into the interior 
from Lake Superior, across the valley of 
the Red River, and up the great Saskatch 
ewan River. They established their posts 
at every available point, and intercepted 
the Indians on their way to trade their 
furs with the agents of the Hudson Bay 
Company at their factories, which, for 
more than a century after the date of the 
charter, do not appear to have extended 
very far beyond the sea-coast. In the year 
1783 a combination of these fur traders 
gave rise to the ‘* Northwest Company of 
Montreal.” 
employed about 5000 men altogether in its 
service at this time. With its organization 
hostilities broke out between the agents of 
the rival corporations. For more than for- 
ty years the conflict. raged over a large 
part of North America. 
era for the red man. 


It was a golden 
Rival traders sought 
him out, coaxed and bribed him to have 
nothing to do with the shop across the 
way, assured him that Codlin, not Short, 
was his friend, paid him an extravagant 
price for his furs, and, better still, paid 
that price in rum. 

So wretched at last did the general con- 
dition of the territory become that efforts 
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This company is said to have | 


were made to bring the traders to an am- | 


icable settlement and union of interests. 
Under conditions satisfactory to both par- 
ties, a coalition was formed in 1821, by 
which the Northwest Company ceased to 
exist, and henceforth the Hudson Bay 
Company ruled supreme from the shores 
of the Atlantic to the Pacific. At the sug- 
gestion of the British government, Parlia 





BAY COMPANY. 


ment conferred upon the new Compa 
privileges of exclusive trade over a lar¢ 
tract of Indian country not included 
their own chartered territories, tenable 

a term of twenty years. In 1838 thi 
privileges were again extended for a fu 
ther term of twenty years, at the expira 
tion of which the request for their reney 
al was denied. In 1869 the Company 
rights to all the territory held under its 
charter were bought up, under imperia 
authority, by the Dominion of Canada 
and the Company, as a monopoly an 
semi-sovereign power, ceased to exist. Not 
so its organization, however, or the influ 
ence and extent of its operations. 

The supreme control of Hudson Bay 
affairs is vested, under the charter, in 
Governor, Deputy-Governor, and commit 
tee of five directors, all annually chosen 
by the stockholders at a general meeting 
held each November. 
ries, residing in 


These functiona 
London, delegate thei 
authority to an official resident in thei 
American possessions, called the Governot 
of Rupert Land, who acts as their rep 
resentative. The authority of the Goy 
ernor is supreme, except during the ses 
sion of his Council, which is held once a 
year, and continues its formal sittings for 
two or three days. 

The other parties to the Council are the 
members of the ** Fur Trade,” which con 
stitutes, in its relations to the Hudson 
Bay Company, the wheel within thi 
wheel. From this the profits of the Com 
pany may be said to be entirely derived 
It constitutes the means by which the 
Company avails itself of the right to trade, 
which it possesses in its territories. The 
members of the Fur Trade reside entire] 
in the localities where the business is car 
ried on in North America, and are em 
ployed in carrying out its actual work 
ings. They are composed of the two 
highest grades of commissioned officers, 
called Chief Factors and Chief Traders. 
These furnish none of the capital stock, 
and receive their commissions merely as 
the rewards of long service, seldom of 
shorter date than fourteen years, as clerks. 
No annual election of officials forming 
any thing like the Company's London 
Board takes place among the partners of 
the Fur Trade. The only approximation 
to a common action which exists is af 
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forded by the annual meetings of the 
Council before referred to, which all Chief 
Factors and Chief Traders are entitled to 
attend. Again, the Board in London have 
& special representative in Rupert Land 
in the He is 
president of the councils of officers held 
in the country, and there is no instance 
of his having been outvoted or his action 
On the oth- 
er hand, the Fur Trade has no representa 
tive at the house in London. An annual 
dispatch is addressed by the London Board 
to the Council of the Northern Depart 
ment. 


person of the Governor. 


set aside by any such body. 


This constitutes the sole oceasion 
on which the Company as a body ap 
proaches the Fur Trade as a body in the 
whole course of their business. 

The partners of the Fur Trade are con- 
nected with the Company under such pro- 
visions that their incomes fluctuate with 
the alterations of the annual profits of the 
trade. A definite number of shares com 








ITING 











TRADE A HUNDRED YEARS AGO, 


Of these 
a Chief Trader possesses one, and a Chief 
Factor two. 


poses their aggregate interest. 


Vacancies in their ranks are 
immediately filled up as they occur from 
the death or retirement of the members, 
the qualification necessary to obtain the 
commission being a majority of all the 
votes of all the Chief Factors. The candi 
dates for a factorship are necessarily Trad 
ers, while those for a vacant tradership 
are from the ranks of salaried clerks, sel 
dom of less than fourteen years’ standing 
in the service. 

Although the Hudson Bay Company is 
itself an entirely English corporation, its 
officers in the fur country are nearly all 
Scotsmen or natives of the Orkney Is] 
ands. Applicants are enlisted at an early 


age—from sixteen to eighteen—for a nom 
inal term of five years, though the more 
distinct understanding is that the appli 
cant shall devote his life to the business 


At certain periods a requisition is forward 





es 
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ed from the fur country for additional 
help, and the successful candidate is sent 
by return packet to York Factory, on Hud- 
son Bay. His salary begins upon the date 
of his departure from London, the sum 
paid during the first five years of appren 
ticeship ranging from £20 to £50 sterling, 
together with rations, quarters, and cloth 
ing from the Company's shop at cost and 
ten per centum. From York Factory he 
is generally sent to pass his apprenticeship 
in the extreme northern districts, where, 
after a term of service ranging from four- 
teen years and upward, during which his 





ARRIVAL OF THE BRIDE ELEOT, 


salary has increased from £20 to £100 ster 
ling, and he has passed by a series of trans- 
fers from the remote and unimportant post 
whence he started to the position of ac- 
countant in one of the great dépot forts, 
he slips from the ranks of salaried men 
into the partnership of the Fur Trade as 
Chief Trader, and is placed in charge of 
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some important post. He has passed j 
the line of promotion a class of cler| 
known as ** post-masters.”” These are us 
ally promoted laborers, who for good }) 
havior or faithful service have been par 
ly put on a footing with the gentlemen « 
the service, but who lack the necessary 
ucation to successfully compete with th 
Scotch importations. Below these st 
are the interpreters, who for the most pa 
are more than ordinarily intelligent labo 
ers of pretty long standing in the servic: 
and who, having obtained some know] 
edge of the Indian tongues, are found use 
ful in trading with the natives. Of a stil! 
lower grade are the laborers, voyageurs 
and hunters. 

Death or retirement next opens the way 
for the Trader’s advancement to the rank 
of Chief Factor, the highest office under 
the Governor, to which any one can rise 
in the service. In the exercise of the 
functions of this office he assumes control] 


of a district often as large as a European 
kingdom, with head-quarters at the largest 
post within its limits, and a general super 
vision of all the other posts. 

The great majority of the Company’s 
officers marry natives of the country, hav 
ing first to obtain the consent of the Goy 
ernor, as rations, quarters, ete., are fur 
nished the family equally with themselves. 

Sut it occasionally occurs that some gen 
tleman of independent taste turns up who 
prefers a wife from the old country. For 
such emergencies provision is made in the 
paternal character of the Company. The 
fastidious lover sends an order to the house 
in London, with the special characteristics 
he desires in a life partner. The Company 
selects such a one as it may deem suitable 
from. the list of candidates always ready, 
and forwards her, duly invoiced. Upon 
her arrival she is married out of hand. 
Many of the servants of the Company 
whose lives have been passed in the serv 
ice retire to end their days at Fort Garry, 
in the new province of Manitoba, forming 
among themselves a society constituting 
the aristocracy of the wilderness. 

The enormous extent of the territory 


|over which the Hudson Bay Company 


carries on its trade, and throughout which 
dépots and posts are established, can scarce 
ly be comprehended at a merely cursory 
glance. From Pembina, on the Red Riv- 
er, to Fort Anderson, on the Mackenzie, 
is as great a distance as from London to 
Mecea; the space between the Company’s 





























HLALF-BREED FAMILY ON THE WAY TO A TRADING POST. 


post at Sault Ste. Marie and Fort Simp 
son, on the Pacific, measures more than 
2500 geographical miles; from the King’s 
Posts to the Pelly Banks is farther than 
from Paris to Samareand. The area of 
country under its immediate influence is 
about 4,500,000 square miles, or more than 
one-third greater than the whole extent 
of Europe. 

For purposes of trade the original char 
tered territories of the Company, and the 
vast outlying circuit of commercial rela 
tions, are divided into sections called the 
Northern, Southern, Montreal, and West 
ern departments. Of these, the Northern 
Department is situated between Hudson 
Bay and the Rocky Mountains; the South 
ern between James Bay and Canada, in 
cluding also East Main, on the eastern 
shore of Hudson Bay; the Montreal De 
partment comprehends the extent of the 
business in the Canadas; while the West 
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ern comprises the regions west of the 
Rocky Mountains. These four depart 

ments are again divided into fifty-three 
smaller portions, called districts, each of 
which is under the diree 

tion of a superintending 
officer, and has a dépot 
fort, to which all the sup 

plies for the district are 

forwarded, and to which 
all furs and other prod 

uce are sent for ship 
ment to England. These 
districts are again sub 
divided into numerous 
minor establishments, 
forts, posts, and = out 

posts. (over Ci ch ot 
these there is an officer 
and from two to forty 
men, mechanics, labor 
ers, and servants Be 
sides, the Company em 
ploys multitudes of men 
as voyageurs, manning 
and working the boats 
and canoes in every part 
of the territory. The 
discipline and etiquette 
maintained are of the 
strictest kind, and an 
esprit du corps eXISts 
between the three thou 
sand officers — commis 
sioned and non-commis 
sioned—vovageurs, and 
servants such as is only 
to be found in the army, or in an ancient 
and honorable service. 

The forts and trading posts of the Com 
pany are scattered over its immense terri 
tories at distances apart varying from 
fifty to three hundred miles. <A_ better 
idea may, perhaps, be obtained of their 
relative positions, and of the isolated lives 
of their garrisons, by imagining the broad 
State of Ohio planted in the middle of the 
fur country. In that event the Company 
would build one trading post in it 

The term fort, as applied to the estab 
lishments of the Company, and suggest 
ing a formidable array of rampart, bas 
tion, loop-holed wall, and fortalice, is a 
misnomer, there being only two or three 
in the whole fur country at all worthy 
of the name. Upper and Lower Forts 
Garry are veritable forts, surrounded by 
stone walls, with bastions at each of the 
four corners. 


pe ey 






The trading and interior dépdét posts of 


the Company are strange, quaint-looking 


places, built according to a general type. 


They stand generally upon the second or 


lower bank of some navigable river or 
lake, so as to be easily accessible to the 
them with 
A trading post is invariably a 


boats which annually visit 
supplies 
square, inclosed by immense trees or pick 
ets, one end sunk deeply in the ground, 
A platform, 
about the height of an ordinary man, is 


and placed close together. 


carried along the inner side of the square, 
so as to enable any one to peep over with 
At the 


hastions, octagonal in 


out danger from arrow or bullet. 
four corners are 
shape, pierced with embrasures, to lead 
the Indians to believe in the existence of 
cannon, and intended to strike terror to 
any red-skinned rebel bold enough to dis 
pute the supremacy of the Company. The 
entrance to the stockade is closed by two 
massive gates, an inner and an outer one. 
In the centre of the square stands the res 
idence of the factor or trader in charge, 
and of the upper class of employés, while 
about its four sides, close to the stock 
ade, are ranged the trading store, the fur 
room, the warehouses, servants’ quarters, 
ete. Beside the larger dwelling rises a 
tall flag-staff, bearing the flag of the Com 
pany, with its strange device, ‘‘ Pro pelle 
cutem”—skin for skin—and near by a bell 
tower, the tones from which mark the 
hours of labor and rest. In front of the 
gate lounge a few half-breeds or Indians 
in tasselled cap and dirty white capote, or 
tattered blankets. A band of horses graze 
in a distant meadow, while nearer by a 
few leather tepees, or bark lodges, from 
the frilled poles of which the smoke curls 
lazily, indicate the home of the aboriginal 
hanger-on. At one side of the palisade a 
few rude crosses or wooden railings, stain 
ed by rain and snow-drift, and blown over 
by the tempest, mark the last 
places of the dead. 


resting 


The trade-rooms at all the posts are ar- 
ranged with strict reference to the wants 
of the peculiar custom which they attract. 
Irom the heavy joists of the low ceiling 
depend twine, steel-traps, tin kettles, fry 
ing-pans, ete. ; on various shelves are piled 
bales of cloth of all colors, capotes, blank- 


ets, and caps; and in smaller divisions are 


placed files, sealping-knives, gun screws, | 


flints, balls of twine, fire steels, canoe 
awls, and glass beads of all colors and 


sizes. Drawers in the counter contain 
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needles, pins, scissors, fish-hooks, thin 
bles, and vermilion for painting cano 
and faces. On the floor is strewn a var 
ety of copper kettles, from half a pint 
a gallon; and in one corner of the roon 
stand a dozen trading-guns, and_ besicd 
them a keg of powder and a bag of shot 
In some of the trade-rooms a sma 
space is railed off by the counter near thi 
door, behind which the Indians stand to 
trade. Sometimes they are confined ti 
a separate apartment, called the Indian 
room, adjoining that occupied by thi 
traders, and business is carried on throug! 
a loop-hole communicating between the 
two. In many of the posts in the plain 
country the trade-room is cleverly con 
trived so as to prevent a sudden rush of 
the Indians, the approach from outsid 
the pickets being through a long narrow 
passage, only of sufficient width to admit 
of one Indian at a time, and bent at an 
acute angle near the window at which 
the trader stands. This precaution is 
rendered necessary by the frantic desire 
which sometimes seizes upon the Indian 
to shoot the clerk, which he might easily 
do were the passage straight. 

At most of the interior posts time moves 
slowly, and change is almost unknown 
To-day is the same as a hundred years ago 
The lst of goods ordered from England 
for this year has exactly the same items 
as that of 1779. Strands, cottons, beads, 
and trading-guns are still the wants of the 
Indians, and are still traded for musquash 
and beaver. 

The system of trade at the Company’s 
posts is entirely one of barter. Until re 
cent years money values were unknown: 
but this medium of exchange has gradual 
ly become familiar to the Indians, and the 
almighty dollar is rapidly asserting its su 
premacy in savagedom. 

The standard of values throughout the 
fur country is still, however, the skin of 
the beaver, by which the price of all furs 
and articles of trade is regulated. To ex 
plain: suppose that four beavers are equiv 
alent in value to a silver-fox skin, two 
martens to a beaver, twenty musk-rats to 
amarten,andsoen. The Crow’s Claw or 
the Man-with-Feathers wishes to purchase 

| a blanket or a gun from the Company; he 
would have to give, say, three silver-foxes, 
| or twenty beaver skins, or 200 musk-rats, 
| or other furs, according to their relative 
| position of worth in the tariff. Has hea 
horse valued at sixty skins, he would trade 

















a gun, fifteen skins; a capote, ten 


Lus 


ball and pow 
to 
So any service rendered 


a blanket, ten skins; 


is 

ten skins: tobacco, fifteen skins 
sixty skins. 
tbor performed by the Indians is paid 
in skins, the beaver being the unit of 

mputation. 

For a very evident reason the price paid 
furs is not fixed in strict accordance 
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in the latter 
dependent Indians, roaming the plains in 


mild and equitable sway ; in 
vreat bands, are too strong to be controlled 
Bon 
this reason the trading posts in the plain 
defended lofty 


stockades, and every precaution taken to 


by the handfuls of men at the forts 


country are by stout and 


guard against a surprise during the prog 
ress of a trade, for the wily Blackfeet and 





PRADE-ROOM, HUDSON BAY OVUMPANYS FORT, IN THE PLAIN OOUNTRY. 


If it were so, 
all the valuable fur-bearing animals would 
soon become extinct, as no Indian would 
bother himself to trap a cheap fur while a 
high-priced one remained uncaught. 

The manner in which trade is conduct 
ed by the Company differs radically in the 
Northern and Southern districts, owing to 
the different habits and dispositions of the 
Indians, those of the former being solitary 
hunters and trappers on foot, and those of 
the latter a race of gregarious horsemen. 
From the Northern Indians 
comes the greater part of the trade in 
fine furs, while the line of forts along the 
Saskatchewan and in the plain country 
furnishes the coarser furs, buffalo-robes, 
leather, pemmican, and other provisions. 


with their intrinsic value. 


or wood 


In the former country the Company is 
all-powerful, and rules its subjects with a 





Crees embrace every opportunity of taking 
possession of a trading post, and helping 
themselves to its contents. Bars, bolts, 
and places to fire down upon the Indians 
abound in every direction 

The scenes presented during the prog 
ress of a plain Indian trade are very pic 
turesque and exciting. <A 
previous to the trade there appear at the 


week or more 


fort two or three Indians, who announce 
themselves as the advance agents of their 
band, and authorized to negotiate with the 
officer in charge for the trade of their pel 
tries, They 
shown into the Indian-room, where they 
are handsomely entertained, and made the 
recipients of presents according to their 
rank and the anticipated value of the 
trade. 

On the day appointed for the trade there 


robes, and provisions. are 
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THE PALAVER—A DEAR PONY. 


appears moving over the plain a motley 
crowd of Indians, squaws, dogs, and tra- 
vailles. Ascertaining that none of their 
enemies are in sight, they at once pitch 
their camp at a little distance from the 


| utter collapse of all profit upon the trade 


fort, a few of the braves riding up to learn | 
whether the post is in readiness for the | 


trade. 

Upon their first appearance every thing 
has been made ready for their reception. 
Guns have been loaded and placed at the 
loop-holes commanding the Indian and 
trade rooms; all the gates of the stout 
log stockade have been securely fastened. 
From the shelves of the trade-room a 
greater part of the goods have been tak- 
en, leaving only a few blankets, strands, 
guns, and a little tea and sugar. This is 
necessitated by the fact that the untutored 
Indian, unaceustomed to the sight of so 
much finery, is apt to behave much in the 
manner of a hungry boy placed behind 
the counter of a pastry-cook’s shop, to the 


to the Hudson Bay Company. All com 
munication between the Indian and trade 
rooms and other parts of the building is 
closed, and there remains for the use of 
the customers only the narrow passage 
leading from the outer gate of the stock 


| ade to the Indian-room, the Indian-room 


itself, and the narrow hallway between 
it and the trade-room. This latter is fur 
nished with two heavy doors, and the 
space between them will hold from two 
to four Indians. In trading, but two per 
sons are admitted into the trade-room at 
a time, in the following manner: 

The passage door communicating with 
the Indian-room is opened, and two In 
dians admitted therein; then it is closed, 
and the door leading into the trade-room 
opened. When the two braves have fin- 


ished trading, they are returned by a sim- 
ilar process, one door always being kept 
shut. Both these doors are made to slide 
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to their places, and are manipulated 
the apartment by the 
tr iders. 


The trade-room is divided 


om occupied 


by a stout 
partition, reaching from floor to ceiling, 
into two parts, one for the traders and 
eoods, the other for the Indians. In the 
entre of this partition an aperture about 


. yard square is cut, divided by a grating 





A TRAPPER GOING 


into squares sufficiently large to admit the | 


passage of a blanket or robe, but inade- 
quate to the admission of the red man in 
This is necessitated by the In 
dian’s forgetfulness of the existence of 
counters, and the exasperating pertinacity 
with which he insists upon a personal ex- 
amination of the goods. It 


person. 


sometimes 


happens, too, that he expresses his dissat- 
isfaction at the price of a much-coveted 
article by desultory firing at the person 
of the trader, who, in the absence of such 
partition, has no means of escape or con- 
cealment. 
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camp, 








As soon as the advance guard of Indians 


approach, the trader accompanies them to 


where a general palaver begins 
Many speeches are made on both sides, the 
Indians promising to conduct the trade in 
the most peaceable and orderly manner, 
the whole affair terminating by the chief 
loading a pony with a general assortment 


of robes, pemmican, dressed skins, ete 


HiS ROUNDS. 


and handing horse and all he carries over 
to the trader. This is the usual Indian 
method of beginning a trade, and has only 
one drawback—the trader is expected to 
return a present of twice the value. And 
it is certain that if in the trade which en 
sues the trader buys a hundred horses, 
not one will cost him half so dear as that 
which demonstrates the large-heartedness 
of the chief. After the trader has, in turn, 
shown the bigness of his heart by an ample 
present of blankets and finery, the braves 
and squaws move up to the fort with their 
provisions and peltries, the trade having 
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now fairly begun. The chief exhorts his 
braves to conduct themselves peaceably, 
and not make him the possessor of a fork 
ed tongue by bad conduct. Then the outer 
gate is thrown open, and the eager throng 
rushes in, every man in the post being at 
his place and ready for any thing that may 
turn up. 

The Indian-room being now filled with 
the excited crowd, two braves with their 
peltries are admitted to the trade-room. 
They look through the grating, point to 
the articles they want, and pay for them 
in installments. If an Indian were to 
bring a hundred skins of different sorts, 
or all alike, he would trade off every skin 
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nounces through a loop-hole that ther 
will be enough for all. Thus the trad 
progresses, until all the furs and provis 
ions have changed hands, and there 1 
mains nothing more to be traded.* 

The method of trading for horses d 
pends much upon the humor the Indian 
are in upon completion of the exchange 
of goods and peltries. If well satisfied 
then the horse-trading takes place imme 
diately outside the stockade, the animal; 
being led within as fast as purchased; for 
the Indian’s fine sense of humor frequent 
ly leads him to ride away a horse he has 
just sold, by way of practical joke upon 
the owner. If an aggressive spirit ob 





TRAPPERS LEAVING THEIR HUNTING GROUNDS 


separately, and insist on payment for each 
skin as he sold it. In this way he seems 
to get more for his money. 

The trade progresses briskly, the pur 
chasers being returned to the Indian-room 
as soon as supplied, and a new batch let in. 
In the Indian-room there is terrible excite- 
ment. As each couple appears with their 
purchases they are eagerly questioned as 
to what they saw, whether there is any of 
this or that article, and whether the sup- 
ply is likely to be exhausted before the 
questioner’s turn arrives. Each succeed- 
ing statement that there are on the shelves 


but a few guns, blankets, cloths, ete., in- | 


tensifies the anxiety, and the crush to get 
in increases tenfold, until the trader an- 


| tains, however, a single brave with his 
pony or ponies is admitted at a time with 
in the stockade, the trade effected, and the 

| owner paid and passed out before the ad 
mission of a second. 

As before stated, the method of trading 
in the Northern districts differs from that 
pursued upon the plain. It is the custom 
of the Company to issue to the trapping 
or wood Indians such goods as they need 
when the summer supplies arrive at the 
trading posts, such advances to be paid 
for at the close of the hunting season 


* The establishment of mounted police stations 
throughout a considerable portion of the plain coun 
try of late vears has tended in some measure to modi 
fy this method of trade at some of the posts. 
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BALANOE OF TRADE, 

In this way a great majority of the Indian 
and half-breed hunters and trappers really 
live in a state of peonage to the Company. 
Like the Mexican or Brazilian peon, they 
ire so constantly and, for them, largely 
n debt to the Fur Trade as to be practi- 
cally its servants. By this system of ad 
vances the Company rules its vast terri- 
tories, and may be said to feed, clothe, and 
vholly maintain nine-tenths of the entire 
population. The continuance of the SYS- 
tem is caused by the necessities of the hunt 
ers and trappers, many of whom it pre 
serves from absolute starvation. 

About the first of November, when the 
animals have got their winter coats, and 
fur is ‘‘in season,” the Indian trapper lays 
out his trapping walk for the winter, 
along which he places a line of traps 
from ten to fifteen miles in length. 
or twice a week he makes the round of 
this walk, and gathers such furs as may 
be caught. Most of the finer furs are 
taken by means of the wooden dead-fall 
and steel-traps of various sizes, the larger 


Once 
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fur-bearing animals being either shot 
caught in snares, or killed by the poison 
ed bait 

Toward the latter end of March the In 
dian trappers leave their hunting grounds 
and make a journey to the forts with the 


Here 


come, moving through the forest, a 


produce of their winter's toil. they 
mot 
ley throng. The braves march 
in front, too proud and lazy to 
carry any thing but their guns 
and not always doing even that 


After them the 


come squaws 
bending under loads, driving 
dogs, or hauling hand-sleds 
laden with meat, furs, tanned 


deer-skins, and infants The 


puppy dog and inevitable baby 
Indian lodge or 


never fail in 


procession The cheerful spec 
tacle of the two packe | togeth 
er upon the back of a woman 


is not of infrequent occurrence 


Day after day the mongrel 
party journeys on, until the 
fort is reached. Then comes 


the trade 
the furs into lots, placing the standard 
Then he adds the 
amounts together, and informs the trap 


The trader separates 


valuation upon each. 


per that he has got sixty or seventy 
‘*skins.” At the same time he hands his 
customer sixty or seventy little bits of 


wood, so that the latter may know, by re 





CARE FOR A SICK INDIAN, 
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turning these in pay- 
ment for the goods for 
which he really barters 
his furs, just how fast 























his funds decrease. The ray 





first act of the Indian is 
to cancel the debt contracted for advances 
at the beginning of the season: then he 
looks round upon the bales of cloth, blank 
ets, ete., and after a 
long while concludes 
to have a small white 
capote for his toddlinge 
boy The price is told 
him, and he hands back 
ten of his little pieces of 
wood, then looks about 5 ey: 

him for something else. ee 
Every thing is careful 
ly examined, and with 
each purchase there is 


change his place of abode hun 
dreds of miles, but he still has 
only a Company’s post at which to 
trade. The Company has always 
been a good friend to him and his 
and he pays when he can. Hi 
knows that when he liquidates his 
old debt, he can contract a new on: 
just as big. No attempt was eve 


a contest over the ap 
parent inequality be 
tween the amount re 
ceived and that given. 
In the Indian’s opinion 
one skin should pay for 
one article of merchan- 
dise, no matter what the 
value of the latter may 


made to cheat 
him, and there 


be. And he insists, never will be 
too, upon selecting the When he is ill 
skin. The steelyard he goes to the 


nearest fort, and 
is cared for and 
attended until 
he recovers. 


and weighing balance 
are his especial objects 
of dislike. He does not 
know what medicine 
that is. That his tea 





™= 
‘ ; 
and sugar should be balanced against a | Se his duty well he 
bit of iron, conveys no idea of the relative Tm 
. . x é Xe , 
values of peltries and merchandise to him. , 


He insists upon making the balance swing | 
even between the trader’s goods and his 
own furs, until a new light is thrown upon 
the question of steelyards and scales by got 
the aeceptance of his proposition. Then, 
when he finds his fine furs balanced 
against heavy blankets, he concludes to 
abide by the old method of letting the 
white trader decide the weight in his own 
way; for it is clear that the steelyard is a 
very great medicine, which no brave can 
understand. 

When the trapper has spent all his lit- UR GREAT NORTABEN PACKER, 
tle pieces of wood, and asks for further 


advances, he is allowed to draw any rea- | gets a present, and he never performs any 


sonable amount; for, contrary to the rule | labor without receiving fair compensation. 


in civilized life, a debt is seldom lost save | Such humane treatment strongly binds the 


by the death of the Indian. He may | Indian and half-breed to the Company. 


ioral 





When he does 
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Communication is maintained between 





post in the vast territory and head 





rters during the long months of win 
means of the Great Northern Pack 
which leaves Fort annually 
vut 10th December. The appli 
s for the earriage of this important 





(varry 


the 


| are snow-shoes and dog sledges. 
latter are two in number, drawn by 
ir dogs each. Upon each of these 


edges there are bound a pair of stoutly 
structed boxes, measuring about three 
t in length by eighteen inches deep and 


yrurteen wide These wooden mail bags, 
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In former days all excess in the amount 
of the 
winter packets was so jealously guarded 


mail matter transmitted through 


against that the carriage of newspapers 
was disallowed, with the single exception 
of an annual file of the Montreal Gazette. 
forwarded for general perusal The fifty 
two copies of that periodical circulated 
over that vast country from post to post, 


until, worn out by much service, they fin 
ished their course in a lonely station in 
latitude 67° 30 north. At this date, how 
ever, newspapers form the bulk of the 


Company's inward-bound packet 





hen properly packed, contain an aston In the month of April the whole force 
shing amount of written and printed mat- | at each of the Company’s posts begin to 
} er. The dogs run pack the furs accu 
regular trot, the mulated during the 
drivers accompany winter into bales of 
ig them on foot at from eighty to one 
: the rate of about hundred pounds 
forty miles per day. weight. The outer 
The frozen channels covering is general 
g of the rivers and ly of butfalo or oth 
if lakes form the gen er large skins. If it 
a eral roadway, and be an inland post, 
Lake Winnipeg is loops are made to 
traversed to Fort each package in or 
1 Carlton, near the der to sling it upon 
” i eastern end of the a pack-saddle ; if 
Saskatchewan Val- upon a navigable stream, 
ley. the chiefcentre boats are used instead of 
, of the winter pack (i horses. This is called fit 
d et arrangements. ting out a brigade, and con 
d Here the entire mail stitutes the grand annual 
i] is overhauled and event in the traders’ and em 
* repacked, — branch ployés lives. Their destina 
” packets being sent tion is the dépot fort of the 
e otf east and west, district, there to meet the 
while the Great “S boat brigades bringing the 
Northern Packet NEWS OF THE DAY. yearly supplies. When the 
journeys on to the dépot is reached, the furs are 
remote arctic regions to which it is con- | debarked, and the various goods to supply 
signed. From the morning when the | the trade until a similar exchange next 
packet left the office at Fort Garry to the | year are handed over to the trader, who 
evening when the solitary dog train, last | generally goes in charge of the brigade. 
of many, drags the same packet, now re- | These trips occupy from two to four 
duced to a tiny bundle, into the inclosure | months. The meeting of these brigades 
of La Pierre’s house, more than a hun- | at the dépot presents a quaint and singular 
dred nights have been passed in the great | spectacle. The wild look, long, unkempt 
northern forests; over three thousand | hair, sunburned faces, and leather cos 
miles have been traversed; a score of dif- | tumes of the traders are only exceeded by 
ferent dog trains have hauled it, sending | the still wilder appearance and absence of 
otf at long intervals branch dog packets | almost any clothing among their Indian 
to the right and left. It was midwinter | attendants. The scene while the brigades 
. when it started ; it arrives just as the sun- | remain is one continuous orgy. 


shine of mid-May is beginning to carry a 
faint whisper of coming spring to the val 
leys of the Upper Yukon. 












When the brigades depart for their sev 
eral destinations, the furs are forwarded 
by boat to the great dépot forts on the 
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United States, and to the Canadas: ai 


occasionally furs are exported by thy 


Company to China. 

The annual supply of its vast chain « 
trading posts with merchandise is a mat 
ter of vital importance to the Company 














is 
it: sea-coast, where they are all sorted and 
repacked, being pressed into bales by 
enormous levers, and rum and tobacco 
* * are placed between the layers of skins to 
Bh: keep out the insects and larvee of- moths. 
: : rr They are then loaded on the Company’s 
i yi! ships, which annual 
/ ly bring out the stores . 
from England, and oh 
by are eventually sold at : 
| public auction. The 
: ae sales in London alone 
; Me amount to more than 
1 $1,000,000 per annum, 
: and this forms but a 
small part of the year 
igs ly returns from the 
F Ee Company's _ territo 
P ries, large quantities 
iad being exported to the 
‘ Continent, to the 
‘ 
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AND INLAND TRAINS, 
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MAKING 


and is conducted with a care and system 
devoted to no other branch of its trade. 
Karly in June of each year the Company's 
ships leave the Thames for the fur coun- 
try. 
land at York Factory, on Hudson Bay. 
For one year the goods they have brought 
the the factory ; 


lie in warehouses of 
twelve months later they reach Norway 


House; twelve months later, again, they | 


reach Fort Simpson, on the Mackenzie. 
The furs for which they are exchanged 
reach London by similar stages in three 
years more; so that six years elapse from 
the date of the departure of the rough 
flint-gun to the return of the skin of 
sable for which it has been bartered. 

The supplies brought out by the ships 
are distributed to the interior posts by 
means of what are called ‘* inland boats.” 
Shaped like an ordinary whale-boat, they 
carry a burden of three and a half tons, 
and require nine men as crew. A num 
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A PORTAGE, 


ber of these boats constitute a brigade. 


{each of which is placed in charge of a 


guide. These brigades, leaving Fort Gar 


| ry in June, tend north and northwest to 
It is the end of August when they | 


ward Methy Portage and York Factory, 
there to meet other brigades from the re 


mote arctic districts, to whom they deliv 


|er their cargoes, receiving in return the 


the interior 


this exchange is effected, 


brought down from 
When 


each brigade retraces its course. 


furs 


pe sts. 


On many of the streams traversed by 
these brigades navigation is seriously in 
terrupted by rapids, water-falls, and cata 
racts, to surmount which the boats with 
their cargoes have to be landed and car 
ried round the obstruction, to be relaunch 
ed at the nearest practicable point. Again, 
it occurs that a height of land is reached, 
across which the boats and cargoes must 
be dragged in order to descend the Oppo 
site stream. In either event the opera 
tion is known as ‘making a portage.” 
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VOYAGEURS’ CAMP. 


The standard weight of each package used 
in the fur trade is one hundred pounds, 
each boat containing seventy-five ‘* inland 
pieces,’ as such packages are called. In 
crossing a portage each voyageur is sup- 
posed equal to the task of carrying two 
inland pieces upon his back. <A broad 
leather strap, called a *‘ portage strap,” is 
placed round the forehead, the ends of 
which strap, passing back over the shoul 
ders, support the pieces, which, thus car 
ried, lie along the spine from the small 
of the back to the crown of the head. 
The departure of these boat brigades on 
their long trips forms a very picturesque 
spectacle The boats are decked in holi- 
day attire: small red flags, streaming en 
signs, gaudy ribbons, and the spreading 
antlers of moose and elk appear every 
where above the square packages of 
freight. Congregated upon the beach are 
the wives and sweethearts of the boatmen, 
who have come to bid them adieu. 


The voyageurs of the Company ar 
generally of French extraction, de 
scendants of the trappers and trad 
ers of the old Northwest Company 
Their grandfathers were French Cana 
dians, their grandmothers Cree and 


Chippewa squaws. A merry, light 
hearted race, they are recklessly gen 
erous, hospitable, and extravagant. In 


the summer they pull an oar in the boat 
brigades; in the winter they vary seasons 
of hunting with longer intervals of total 
idleness. Vanity is their besetting sin, 
and they will leave themselves and their 
families without the common necessaries 
of life to become the envied possessors 
of a handsome suit, a gun, or a train of 
dogs, which may happen to attract their 
fancy. Intensely superstitious, and firm 
believers in dreams, omens, and warn 
ings, they are apt disciples of the Romish 
faith. Completely under the influence 
of the priests in most respects, and ob 
serving the outward forms of religion 
with great regularity, they are yet gross 
ly immoral, often dishonest, and general 
ly untrustworthy. But as hunters, guides, 
and voyageurs they are unequalled. Of 
more powerful build, as a rule, than the 
pure Indian, they are his equal in endur 
ance and readiness of resource. 
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SKETCHES IN TYROL 
EV. 

T the edge of Southeastern Tyrol, 
\ within an area of forty miles by 
irty, stand all of the great peaks of the 
olomite formation: it is par eacellence 
e region of the dolomite Alps. It has 
en known to geologists since Dolomieu, 
the close of the last century, described 


ie mineral which was to bear his name, | 
id identified it with this mountain for- 


iation. So far as secular travel is con 
erned, the district remained practically 
inknown until the publication of the 
vork of Gilbert and Churchill deserib 

g their explorations of 1861-63. Other 
nore popular writers followed them, ap 
plying to the remarkable features of the 
egion more or less appropriate expres 
ions of description and admiration. 

The glimpse of the Rosengarten from 
Botzen, the bald head of the Lang Kofel 
as seen from St. Ulrich, and the majestic 
broadside of this rock and the Platt Ko 
|, the jagged spikes of the Ross Ziihne, 
and the flat ridge and sharp horn of the 
Schlern, which bound the Seisser Alp on 
the east and south, had given us an en 
tirely characteristic and comprehensive 
dea of the varied formation. These were 
majestic sentinels guarding the outposts 
of the stronghold. Far up in the Puster 
Thal, spectre crests, under the rosy light 
of fading day, beckoned us on to the cit 
lel. We entered the portals at Toblach, 
through the grand defile which gives en 
trance to the Ampezzo Valley. Before 
is, a sharp high peak, almost over our 
heads, shut out the morning sun, which 
rave a fringe of silver to every twig of 
he firs and bushes at its top, and poured 
down into the valley in opaline streams 
of light. After passing the Toblacher 
See the walls of the valley grew steeper, 
the bare mountain-tops rose higher, and 
we penetrated into the very heart of the 
crand peaks—streaked with red and yel 
low, seamed with angry scars and fissures, 
and set in pines almost black in their som 
bre hue. 

Near the first habitation, at Landro, a 
comfortable inn, the Héllenstein, with 
Monte Piano and the Drei Zinnen. stood 
high before us. Beyond the Diirren-See 
rose the tilted masses of Monte Cristallo, 
Vou. LIX.—No. 349.—3 
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which the lake mirrors like a glass At 


Schluderbach another way-side inn is 
busy with coming and going travellers 
Before it, rises the Croda Rossa, one of 
the highest of the dolomites, its preci 
pices stained with broad bright red patch 
es. Gilbert describes it as ‘‘ streaked as 


with the red drip of a mighty sacrifice.” 





THE INN AT LANDRO, 


The road has risen constantly from To 
blach, and almost uninterruptedly from 
Botzen. At its highest point it is very 
nearly 5000 feet above the level of the 
séa, having insensibly consumed nearly 
one-half of the nominal height of the 
highest mountains of the region. carried 
us nearly to the limit of gradual slope 
and of vegetation, and brought us close 
to the barren rock and precipitous walls 
and filling our lungs with the clear and 
invigorating air of a high Alpine valley 
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We had come far 
es enough to compare 
our preconceived 
ideas of the dolo- 
mites with the ma- 

jestic reality with 
which we were surrounded, We were in 
far from it; but 
we were made to realize the inadequacy of 


BACH AND THE 


‘ yDA ROSSA. 


no respect disappointed 


language and of human imagery to convey 


a true impression of these scenes. ‘* Ca 
thedrals,” ‘* flying - buttresses,” ‘‘ watch 
towers,” ‘‘ lions couchant,” ‘* bastions,” 


‘*bayonets,” and the multi 
form expressions leading to a comparison 


needles a. 


with the insignificant works of man, seem- 
el only a feeble attempt to define and 
measure in language created for worldly 
things a grandeur which is really inex 
pressible, and which even requires a cer 
tain familiarity to be appreciated by the 
Through the 
air and under a cloudless sky the 


eye which gazes upon it. 
ciear 
mountain-tops all seem unduly near, It 
needs the half-concealment and the shad 
ow of floating clouds to throw them back 


to their real distance and to lift them to | 


their real height. Here, even more than 


among mountains of ordinary form, par 
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tial concealment and the y; 
contrast between nearness 2) 
distance best develop the gran 
eur of the greater peaks. — T| 
Lang Kofel nowhere seems s 
far. SO large, and SO high 
when its pale, clear-cut, yi 
lowish shaft reaches up f: 
above and far behind the dai 
and sharply defined mountai: 
which shut in the Grédne 
Thal. Monte Pelmo, as it lifts 
its great head into the distant 
sky far beyond the serrated to} 
of the high Beeco di Mezzodi, is 
vastly more impressive in mag 
nitude and in elevation than 
when its whole side has eon 
Something of the 
effect may be due to the mys 
tery of suggestion, but mor 
to the fact that we need the 
majestic scale of an intervening mount 
ain to measure rightly such enormous 
heights and masses. 


into view. 


I shall refrain from 
all attempt to express in words the re 
markable and various forms and effects 
of the dolomite peaks, farther than to say 
that in their general characteristics—and 
there are many exceptions even to this 

they are full of sharp angles, fantastic 
serrations, and knife-like edges. So little 
does the eye appreciate relative distance 
that two mountains rising one behind the 
other, and having a wide valley between 
them, look like a single slope, until a cloud, 
filling the valley, brings the nearer sum 
mit intoclear relief. In certain lights, and 
especially in the gray following the sunset, 
they frequently look like vertical sheets 
of gray pasteboard with a jagged edgx 
standing in sharp profile against the light 
er sky; again, they seem a mass of cold 
gray stone rising high out of the fields 
and forests, pitiless, cheerless, baleful, and 
cruel; again, under strong sunlight, they 
are modelled with infinite sharp shadow, 
and mellowed with the warmest creamy 
and ruddy glow, even the broad blacken 
ed patches of the older exposures assum 
ing a warm blue tone. The first impres 
sion received may well belie all that we 
have read, for aspect, medium, light and 
shadow, and all the infinite variations of 
atmospheric effect, change the tone, the 
feeling, and almost the very form itself. 
What we see to-day we shall not see to- 
morrow ; a description true now may 
never be true again. It seems to me that 
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s constant and end 
ss change of effect is 
ore characteristic of 
scenery than any other of its peculiari 
es. Thesameformsare scattered through 
the ealeareous mountains as far as the 
Jain of Venetia and Lombardy. They 
ook down upon Riva from the precipi 
tous west wall of Garda, they haunt the 
traveller by the Leeco arm of Lake Como, 
they appear again at Lugano, they are 
onspicuous in the Pyrenees, and they are 
i very frequent accompaniment of lime 
stone ranges the world over, but only 
here in Tyrol have they their full charac 
‘ristic effect. 
Near the head of the Ampezzo Valley, 
the ganglion centre from which reach 
out the various systems of mountain and 
alley toward the north, south, east, and 
vest, high up among the barren rocks, 
ind close to their frowning and beetling 
ind broken edges, we have a combination 
of direction, of exposure, of distorted form, 
of light and shade, and of atmospheric 
condition which turns the weird kaleido 
scope from hour to hour, and produces 
he unusual and changing effects with 
vhich literature has grappled so much in 


vain. 

It seems altogether likely that Cortina 
will remain the central point of interest 
f the district. It is a snug little Italio 
German town in the midst of the straight 
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stretch of the valley at its broadest and 
richest part, four thousand feet above the 
sea, and most delicious in climate, with 
out the chill of the Eneadine or the heat 
of more inclosed valleys It is a climate 
where exercise is a delight, where sleep 
is a revelation, and where appetite finds 
wholesome stimulus, and vives good sauce 
to abundant food. Happily this is not 
a guide-book, and I am not called upon 
to discuss the relative merits of the Gold 
en Star and the Black Eagle The tidy 
and still fine-looking sisters Barbaria 
and the lusty and stalwart brothers Ghe 
dina, have and will continue to have their 
warm adherents and their plentiful pa 
trons. It is not as advice to my re aders 

only as a tribute to merit—that I com 
mend the Aquila Nera for its open situa 
tion, its airv and generally large rooms, 
and the Teutonic profusion of its table 
It is not often that the Kellnerin of a ho 
tel, good and obliging though she may be 
can Claim more than passing notice; but 


Filomena, the earnest-faced, calm-mind 
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ed, gentle, and unflagging maiden. who 
holds the comfort of each guest and the 
welfare and mainspring of the whole es 
tablishment in her active hands and will 
ing heart, deserves more than thanks from 
all to whose wants and to whose whims 
she has uncomplainingly ministered. 

Two of the brothers Ghedina are artists 
of considerable merit. Across the street 
from the hotel is a ** Dependence” contain 
ing a dozen or more rooms. The outside 
of this building, which is new, is being 
entirely and very artistically frescoed 
the front with very good allegorical pic- 
tures after the manner of Kaulbach, and 
the south side with really excellent rep- 
resentations of Tyrolean domestic life. 
Here and there, in out-of-the-way places, 
appear various smaller pictures, one room 
being decorated with clever imitations of 
framed photographs, line engravings, and 
cheap chromos—a whimsical conceit cap- 
itally carried out. 

The people of Cortina are simple, in 
dustrious, and obviously cheerful and con- 
tented. Like all mountaineers, they are 
to the last degree hard-working. From 
early dawn until the last ray of daylight 
every one seems to be at work. The com 
mune includes a number of small villages 
or hamlets of a few houses each, scattered 
about among the hills, many of them high 
up at the end of steep, rough roads hardly 
passable for the smallest vehicles. The 
farm-houses of which these hamlets are 
made up are large and evidently popu 
lous, and the barns are often detached. 
Already, early in September, with many 
of the crops still to be harvested, they 
seemed full to overflowing. The whole 
country, at least wherever I traversed it, 
is covered with a thick peaty soil, which 
holds water like a sponge. In many 
places even grain in sheaves is not cured 
on the ground, but hung upon the forks 


of poles cut with the branches projecting, | 


and standing in rows at the edges of the 
fields. Large crops are grown of what 
in England is called the horse-bean—tall- 
srowing stalks, with pods along their 
sides. Even these can not be cured on 
the ground; they are tied in bundles, 
which are hung in pairs over long poles, 
racks of which, twenty or thirty feet high 
and equally long, are an accompaniment 
of every barn, sometimes standing inde- 
pendently, supported by high poles, and 
sometimes resting on brackets built out 
from the front of the structure. Much of 
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the land is so steep that I found difficult 
in crossing it. From such fields the crops 
are removed in coarse linen sheets, mal] 
ing huge bundles, which are carried hon 
on the heads of the people. As mar 
women as men are seen at work in the 
fields, and they do all manner of wor! 
equally, save that the ploughing am 
mowing are more often done by men, and 
hoeing and reaping by women. The fru 
gality of their lives is equal to their in 
dustry ; and with a fertile soil and a ready 
market, it is easy to understand the sub 
stantial prosperity which, for people of 
their class, is every where conspicuous 
Their methods of life and work diffe: 
greatly from our own; their implements 
are rude and clumsy ; their cattle are poor 
cows being generally worked in the yoke 
and it is easy to see many ways in which 
our example might be followed with great 
advantage. With a predilection, howe, 
er, for village life for an agricultural peo 
ple, I believe that, making allowance for 
their inferior education, the people in the 
villages about Cortina are more cheerful 
and contented than those of the corre 
sponding class with us. 

L have already referred to the accidents 
which occasionally befall workers upon 
the very steep mountain-sides of Tyrol. 
A very sad one occurred upon the day of 
our arrival at Cortina. A mother and her 
daughter and a young man were working 
in a hay field which sloped steeply down 
to the edge of a precipice five or six hun 
dred feet high. The mother slipped, but 
was arrested by a slight obstruction; the 
young man succeeded in reaching her, and 
might have saved her, but the child, be 
coming excited, hastened to them, fell, 
and carried them both with her over the 
fatal brink. ; 

The inclosing mountains are in such 
harmony in their grandeur, the valley 
itself is so smiling and peaceful, and the 
town is so distant from the immediate hill 
tops, that the views are less striking than 
at Campitileo or Caprile. Gilbert and 
Churchill, on the occasion of their first 
visit, passed but a single night here, and 
only recognized after they had left, the 
fact that they had passed unnoticed the 
grandest combination of the dolomite 
peaks. So far as one could judge from 
simple appearance, the base of Monte Tofa 
na was not half a mile from our windows. 
It is really more than two miles away, 


with a sturdy mountain and a deep valley 
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intervening. A man on its summit can 
not be seen with a strong field-glass. <A 


long walk toward it soon tells the tale of 
its distance, and the distance reveals its 
stupendous height. Still farther away 
are the Cinque Torre and the Croda del 
Lago; and Antelao, which seems almost 
to peer over our shoulders, is ten miles 
distant. Every excursion that one makes 
and every different view obtained widens 
and lifts the horizon, until, after a few 
days’ acquaintance, the surroundings of 
Cortina impress the imagination as does 
no other part of the dolomite region. 

I had had serious misgivings since writ 
ing as I did in the first number of these 
papers about peak-climbing. It was ob 
viously presumptuous in one who had 
only made the ascent of Mount Washing 
ton—in an omnibus—to question a practice 
which has so many intelligent devotees. 
The gentle climb to the Coll di Rondella, 
and its charming uplook to the great dol 
omite peaks, had added to my apprehension 
that I had overstepped the limits of good 
judgment, if not of good taste; for surely, 


FRESCO ON TUE OUTSLDE OF 
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if this moderate elevation could so magni 
fy the grandeur of the surrounding mount 
ains, it seemed possible that a still highei 
position might increase the effect in like 
proportion. If so, then mountain-climb 
ing must be its own exceeding great re 
ward. It was no easy matter to convince 
myself of the prudence of undertaking a 
task of such notorious difficulty. With 
limbs untrained to up-hill work, with 
lungs gauged by long residence to the 
sea-level scale, with more pounds avoir 
dupois than any ** Bergfiihrer” or Alpine 
Club man that I had seen in Tyrol, and 
with no consuming ambition for the crags 
man’s exploits, the weight of the argument 
would have been strongly against the at 
tempt, but for that unfortunate paragraph, 
which made it a matter of honor for me 
to try what I had questioned, and to make 
open confession if the event should prove 
me wrong. The conviction came slowly 
but surely that, despite all drawbacks, | 
must at least make an earnest attempt to 
get to the top of a high mountain. 

The beautiful pergola where I now 












write, opens north, east, and west upon 
one of the loveliest of valleys, a valley 
shut in by Cristallo, Antelao, Croda Mal 
cora, Monte Pelmo, the Rochetta, Becco 
di Mezzodi, Monte Gusella, Monte Nuva 
lau, and Monte Tofana, the noblest group 
of Tyrolean peaks. The triple head of 
Monte Tofana challenges the carrying 
out of my growing resolution. Seven 
of the surrounding mountains named 
above are over 10,000 feet high (Antelao, 
10,890). The middle peak of Tofana is 
10,724 feet 

We were to start at half past three, and 
[ was called at three. By way of econo 
mizing my untried forces, I had engaged 
a mule for the first two hours and a half; 
and here a saddle-mule implies a man to 
lead it. I had provided myself overnight 
with a sturdy glass of milk, with a dash 
of Cayenne pepper, to begin the day. In 
the kitchen of the hotel I found the cook 
well advanced with her day’s work, coffee 
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try road, past farm-houses and barns an: 
running fountains, through fields studd: 
with rows of wheat-sheaves or redolent 
with the odor of half-cured hay. As 
crept up the valley the great gleam o{ 
the morning star came suddenly ov 
the sharp mountain-top, big and brilliai 
like a fire-balloon just launched from thi 
top of Sorapis. 

Under the stimulus and excitement of 
the early start, and the charm of unfami 
iar daybreak, I came to take a new view 
of mountaineering. I could well imagin« 
that no occupation of a manly life, save 
fox-hunting alone, could offer so much of 
what a vigorous and sound-bodied man 
should enjoy. Climbing slowly and 
steadily up the steep bridle-path toward a 
peak which only the sturdiest and most 
patient effort could reach, I felt for th 
moment how puerile had been my earlier 


| conceptions, and I was ready to enroll my 


and hot milk ready, and Kaisersemmeln | 


freshened in the oven, so the usual Tyro 
lean breakfast was added to the milk. 
Then came a delay about eggs. Giuseppe 
could not find them among the abundant 
provender. He advised waiting until a 
supply of ten could be boiled. These 
being ready, it was found that Filomena 
had already furnished four—a number 
which he regarded as entirely imsignifi 
cant. In his search he had mistaken 
them for a package of salt. All being 
ucksack” contain 
ing the food and two’ bottles of wine. On 


¢ 
ready, he slung his **R 
top of this was strapped an ominous coil 
of half-inch rope some fifty feet long, and 
three pairs of heavy sharp-pointed iron 
crampoons, the 
twenty 


pounds. Over his shoulder he 


carried a short iron-pointed alpenstock, 


A sec- 


with an ice-pick at its upper end. 


self as a permanent member of the sta! 
wart band of Alpine climbers. 

Two hours and a half brought us to th 
foot of the steep mass of débris which fill 
ed the gorge of the mountain to a height 
of over 3000 feet above us. It was now 
broad day, but the gorge was shaded from 
the morning sun. The mule and leader 
were dismissed, my poncho was strapped 
to Ghedina’s rucksack, 1 took the alpen 
stock, and we started stoutly up the steep 
mass of large stones which had rolled 
down over the gravel, and piled them 
selves up as a buttress against it. This 
passed, we struck the finer drift—a loose 
mass of stones precisely such as are used 


for macadamizing roads, angular and 


| sharp, but with a remarkable facility of 


whole weighing about | 


ond alpenstock was carried by the leader. | 


We set out at four o'clock. 
quite dark, no gleam of dawn appearing 
in the sky, which, studded with stars, 
was only less black than the high mount- 
ains whose serrated edges were cut in 


sharp silhouette against it. Two black 


It was still | 


movement. Indeed, it has adjusted itself 
at the angle where its movement ceases, 


and it needs only the slightest impulse to 


| set it moving again, so that each step up 


was followed by a downward slip, and 
the miles of advance needed to take us 
over that single mile of our way can be 


| measured only by the strained muscles 


pedestrians and one black man on a black | 


mule were hardly distinguishable between 
the black house fronts along the main 
street of Cortina. The stars shone bright- 
ly over the gray roadway, and far away to 
the south, over the crest of the Croda Mal- 
cora, Jupiter twinkled with weird green 


light We were soon climbing a coun- 


and the deep and quickened breath they 
entailed. Here, as throughout the whole 
ascent, the view was by no means what 
one would imagine. One's eyes were bent 
alone upon the next spot where foot-hold 
must be found. At constantly shorten 
ing intervals, as the toil accumulated, and 
as the air grew lighter, it became neces- 
sary to halt and sit, pant and take breath. 
Two hours of hard, monotonous, weary, 
breathless toil took us to a point, still far 
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Ow the top of the slide, where foot hold 
id be gained, on a narrow ledge of 
rp rocks running up at its side. It 
‘eurious to notice how, during the 


course of this task—the hardest labor (not 
compulsory) that man can undertake 
the enthusiasm which had overtaken me 
vhile in the saddle had oozed away. = It 
gradually gave place to a conviction that 
he who would thus apply the severest 
physical etfort of which his nature is ca 
p ible must be actuated by some higher and 
stronger motive than I had in my wildest 
antl ‘ipations connected with the achieve 
ment I had attempted But for that in 
stinct which leads us not to turn back 
when once the plougi is set in its furrow, 
[ fear that I might have abandoned the 
project, and left the top of Tofana food 
for my imagination alone. But the mo 
tive which impels us to pursue to the bit 
ter end a self-imposed task prevailed. 

We had started up the drift at half past 
six, and it was now nearly nine. Two 
hours more would bring us to the top. 

I now learned the use of the rope. One 
of its ends was tied securely round my 


waist, the other forming a noose over 


Ghedina’s shoulder. The primary object 


was for security against a fall, most of 


the length being coiled and held in the 


guide’s hand. But as my knees grew 
weak, and as my breath grew short al 
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a sharp corner of stone above and 


most to gasping, then I would sit on the 










sharp edge of the fractured cliff, brac 
myself with the alpe nstock against some 


crevice below, clutch with the other hand 


until Ghedina had paid out the whole 
length of the rope, and fixed himself in 
The NH ] Cc 
would gradually toll me up with a steady 
and friendly pull, cautioning me how to 


some secure position above hie 


step, how to plant my prod, and how to 
test the crackled rock before I trusted my 

self to hold by it. A wonderful help was 
that rope—a moral and yet a physical help 
too. It showed how nearly L had come 
to the end of my force that so slight an 
added impulse should make so vast a differ 
ence in my progress and in the husbanding 
of my wind. The regular intermitting of 
the work, too, and the considerable pauses, 
were a great help. The progress was not 
less, and the ease was much greater No, 


not ease Heaven forbid that I should 
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ise that word any where in this connec 
tion! [mean simply that the actual mus 
cular, synovial, cardiac, and pulmonary 
suffering was abated. A hard half hour 
of this ** ride-and-tie” business brought us 
to the first low crest, or Joch, between two 
peaks Here, so far as I was able to di 
ert my attention from the various un- 
usual manifestations of my own person 

ears crackling, limbs trembling, mouth 
parched, every vein throbbing, and every 
I became conscious of the 
Not only 
the Val Traverenze, which opened amid 
the wildest turmoil of distorted mountain 


pore perspiring 


most majestic surroundings. 


sides before us, and the enormous glacier 
which fills the vast hollowed slope of the 
Marmolata, but almost equally the imme 
diate behind us, under 
which we had crept, intent only upon the 
vround beneath our feet, would, observed 
in a serener mood, justify one’s highest 


mountain-sides 


imagination of mountain 


vrandeur. They impress me more in rec 
ollection than they did in the actual but 
disturbed observation. 


No time could be spared for sights by 
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wildness and | 


the way-side, however imposing, and we | 


pressed on, now on a narrow ledge at the 
side of a precipice at what would have 
been a giddy height had the attention not 
been fixed upon foot-hold and hand-hold 
at every step. Indeed, it seems to me 
that herein lies the safety of the mountain 
climber’s work. He must be unconscious 
of all that is above and of all that is be- 
low him, holding his attention closely to 
his immediate surroundings, so that the 
sense of elevation is lost. We came out 
later upon a crest from which there was a 
vast slope of débris reaching down to the 
edge of a precipice far below, and stretch 
ing on before us to the wide and steep gla- 
cier which fills the northern slope below 
the twin peaks. Here came the most dis 
After all our 
toilsome and weary struggle upward, it 


heartening part of the trip. 


seemed more than discouraging to have 
to go six or eight hundred feet lower down 
to reach the foot of the glacier, from which 
point only we could make the final ascent. 
Fortunately the débris was tolerably firm, 
and in spite of the precipice to which it 
led, the passage was not especially danger 
The emotions with which I look 
ed back up our steep oblique track, and 
thought of the return, were any thing but 
At the end of this part of the 
route lay a patch of hard snow some twen- 


ous. 


cheering. 


ty feet wide, in which the guide had 
chop foot-holds as we progressed. T 
glacier is in shape like a section of a fu 
nel, thirty feet wide at the base, six 
eight hundred feet wide at the top, a 
perhaps a thousand feet high. It is qu 
regularly curved laterally, is crossed | 
little width, and 
spotted with stones which have rolled « 
We dra 
copiously of the cold stream which flo 
out below it, and about which the roc] 
were all covered with a thin film of ice 
Crossing the stream, and climbing up th 
far side of the gorge through which 
runs, we halted to adjust the crampoons 
These are stout iron frames reaching fro1 
the middle of the heel to the ball of t] 
foot, with a sharp spike three-quarters ot 
an inch long at each corner, and with a 
stout loop turned up at each side of thi 
foot. Through these loops a strap is pass 
ed, and this is bound over the instep, in 
my case with the utmost strength of Ghe 
dina’s wiry and strong teeth 
Those of my readers who skated in the 
old days of rude strapping will understand 
the energy with which I protested against 
the severity of his work. But he insisted 
that absolute tightness was essential to 
safety, and I accepted this further inflic 
tion of pain with trained 


several crevasses of 


to it from the rocks above. 


fingers 


submission 


| We now began the steep ascent of the 


glacier, the process being to strike the 
point of the alpenstock into a firm hold, 
then to advance one foot and make sure 
that its crampoon was fast fixed in the 
ice, then to advance the alpenstock again, 
and then the other foot. This contin 
ued for twenty minutes, with an occa 
sional halt for breath, and with a con 
stant wounding of the feet by the tightly 
bound straps. In spite of the tightness, 
one of my irons came loose, and we had 
to stop in mid-ice to re-adjust it, this time 
without regard to protests. I had listen 
ed with curious interest to the jingling 
of those irons throughout the morning. 
I had inspected their long sharp points, 
and had looked forward with some impa 
tience to the moment when they should 
be added to my experiences. I have not 
often felt such real pleasure as I did when 
we came again upon the hard rock, and 
they were removed. I will not say that 
when Ghedina tucked them away under 
a rock by the path-side, I hoped that he 
would not be able to find them again; 
but even their loss would not have been 
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: entirely without compensation. Such 
, pleasure and elation as I felt from tread 
ng again upon terra firma soon yielded 
as the further climbing began. It is not 
worth while to describe it. It only last 
ed about forty minutes, panting spells in 
e cluded, and much of my upward course 
was steadied, if not assisted, by the kind 

tension of the stout arm at the other 
end of the rope. At last we came 
point where the strata of the mountain 
are crumbled by the sharp angle at which 
It is as though the fin 
ger-point of a Titan had been pressed up 
inder the stiff leaves of this great volume 


to a 
they were bent. 


of geologic history, raising them to a peak 
and eracking them at the bend. The air 
had become very light, and the breathing 

iduced by such exertion grew painful. 
Three thousand feet below, the nostrils 
had small, and the 








become too 





open 
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mouth had to help to pump in the needed 
supply. Lips, tongue, palate, and throat 
were parched and tired. We halted only 
fifty feet below the peak. Had it been a 
hundred feet, i’ faith I fear I should have 
failed to reach it; at fifty feet I did reach 
it—the absolute top. 
discourse upon the many distant peaks 
within sight. I begged him to wait. The 
air was perfectly clear, not at all 
Being warm 


Ghedina began to 


and 
cold, the breeze only fresh. 

and exhausted, I threw the poncho over 
my shoulders, took the coiled rope for an 
arm rest, and stretched out over a sloping 
couch of precisely the composition one 
sees in a stone-breaker’s half-finished heap 
at the road-side 
ful half hours as that passed on this un 
Ghedina gave me a tum 
I drank a single swallow, 
took the glass away from my lips, looked 


I have had few so rest 


sybaritie bed. 
bler of wine. 
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wonder 
over the billowy clouds resting in a shel 
tered valley below 


in vague and half-unconscious 
and was startled from 
my sleep by spilling the wine over my 
other hand That was all 


probably not 
but it gave the mysteri 


fifteen seconds 
ous change which comes only with abso 
lute sleep The blood with a 


q ueter impulse ; the eve became steadier 


coursed 
and the brain clearer. I was able to give 
attention to the details of all that one sees 
from a mountain-top. 

The long road of the Ampezzo Valley 
like trailed 


dark among 


} } 
looked narrow 


the 


bobbin over 
fields and the 

Cortina, three miles 
a half distant by the line of sight, 
looked, through the clear air, like a toy 
village out of a We fan 
cied that with the strong glass we saw a 
The bell calling the 
people to mid-day mass rang clear in our 
Except for this little stretch of in 
valley, all else was an 


grreen 
specks of houses. 
and 


wooden box. 


nan in its streets. 
ears 

habited unmean 
ing mass of distorted rock, desolate, cruel, 
Dantesque, incoherent chaos, without ex- 
pression, without and without 
The great peaks of Eastern Switz- 
erland, the sharp point of the Oetler, the 
Oectzthal group, the Stubaier Fernez, the 


( t rosser 


interest, 
charm 


Venediger, the Gross Gléckner. 
and the peaks of the Carinthian and I] 
lyrian Alps, stretching over more than 
200 miles of the horizon from west to east, 
were all in clear view, all near, and all 
low. Their height barely brought them 
into the plane of vision. They and the 
great ice-field of the Marmolata all seem 
ed lower than Tofana itself. And Tofana 
Seen from below, 
Conquered by the toil 
ing tread of two insignificant men, it be 
came mere stone beneath our feet. 

We staid at the summit an hour and 
a half, 1 wrapped in extra clothing, the 
hardy Ghedina with his coat off and his 
breast bare, as unconcerned as though he 
had only mowed his swath through a hay 
field. 


Is a 


had lost its majesty. 
it was sublime. 


Inserted in a crevice of the rock 
wide-mouthed bottle, corked with a 
stone, containing a roll of papers bearing 
the names of those who have made the 
ascent, uninteresting to those who have 
added their own names to the list, and 
unknown to the rest of the world. 

The descent, at first easy, soon involved 
the previous trials taken in the inverse 
direction. Going down the glacier, the 
crampoons hurt differently, but they hurt 


equally. Climbing from the foot of 1 
glacier to the crest of the lower pass cal]: 
for a renewed exercise of a strength t] 
was already worn and overtaxed. Fr 
near this pass the descent is directly do 

the slide, a steep and endless incline 

At first it is novel a 
interesting, this quick descent. The ; 
gular gravel lies on a pitch at which 

Set in 
again by any cause, it slips and rattles a 
rolls as though it would go to the ve 
bottom of the valley. 


sharp road metal. 


movement barely stops. 


moti 


Standing upon 

and bearing heavily backward against thy 
alpenstock whose point is buried in it, ; 
slight movement of the feet sets the mass 
rolling. Faster and faster it goes, deepe: 
and deeper sink the feet, until the very 
mountain-side moves and carries us along 
like When 
the feet are buried more than ankle-deep 
when the shoes are filled with sharp peb 
bles, and when the speed becomes too 
great for safety, we step aside and stand 
until the avalanche is stilled, and then 
begin a new movement on a fresh courss 
Occasionally we come upon an accumu 
lation of larger and firmer stones, ove 
After en 
durance had ceased to be a virtue, I wou!d 
take off my shoes and pour out the accu 


a stream of broken stone. 


which it is necessary to walk. 


mulated geological specimens which had 
By the 
time we had reached the point where the 
mule had left 
o'clock I was convinced 


made even resting a penance. 


about 
that 
reason why the coming down a mountain 
is better than the going up is that it takes 
less time. 

Here, sitting under the shade of the first 
fir-trees, and somewhat suffused with the 
satisfaction that comes of the finishing of 
a serious task, I was able to regard this 
face of Tofana in a friendly spirit. 

Of my further descent I will only say 
that all the miles of down-hill walking, 
added to the down-hill climbing, made 
by far the severest strain upon the hold 
back part of my harness to which it was 
ever subjected. I hailed with pleasure the 
steep little hill which rises from the bridge 
over the Boita,to the main street of the 
village. At five I sat down to 
beer and tranquil tobacco and entire rest 
The questions and the interest of friends 
kept me from sleeping, and little by little 
the more acute sensations subsided in my 
joints. Later, food and a long night's 
sleep, and, above all, the pure and invig 


been how two 


the only 


o'clock 
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ng air of this enchanted valley, re 
ed me to the condition of a sore and 
fened but a rested and cheerful being 

would not give up my recollection of 
s ascent for the price of a first-rate 
ter. but I would not make it again for 
finest horse that ever followed hounds. 
that | 
de was eastward over the Tre Croce 
a high saddle between the Croda 
ilcora and Monte Cristallo, two thou 
id feet higher than Cortina Here is a 


The best-rewarded excursion 


tle hospice for the shelter of storm 


travellers—a hut, 
th a hearth and chimney in one corner. 


ertaken rude stone 
ough the day was warm, I could not 
sist the temptation to gratify a passion 
erited from boyhood, and build a roar 

fire with the dried pine boughs with 
ich the Mistak 

the directions of the gwuide-book, I 


floor was strewn. 
iade a needless steep ascent and imme 

ite feet, 
wing rewarded, however, with a rich har 
vest of wild flowers, with which the little 
the studded 

In many excursions and along 


descent of an extra thousand 


p at summit is in great 
riety. 
many road-sides we were constantly struck 
vith the rich masses of September flowers, 
nd especially with the great preponder 
nee of every shade of blue. The green 


ray Edelweiss and the red Alpine 
Rosen are the typical Alpine flowers, but 
ve found their blue sisters in far greater 


ibundance, among them many varieties 
f gentian, but 
wn fringed one. 


none so beautiful as our 
An hour’s hard tramp 
brought me to the Mesurina Alp, a vast 
yen pasture surrounded by fir woods, 
and these by the great mountain-peaks, 
stretching down at its northern end to the 
pretty little Mesurina Lake. Two hun 
dred and fifty cows were jingling their 
bells and feeding over its short green 
They were a very pretty and pictur 


esque herd, almost universally of a solid 


7rass 


gray color, with black muzzles and switch 
es. Could they be baptized as Jerseys and 
sent to England, their color would make 
They had little else to ree 

Like all the cows of this 


their fortune. 

ommend them. 
region, and of Tyrol generally, they are 
thin, without the evidence of great milk 
ng to justify their thinness. <A good ud 
der is rarely seen, or, in fact, a good cow. 
At the upper side of the pasture an enor 
mous octagonal shed, the outer wall of 
which is of stone masonry and very high, 
furnishes shelter for this entire herd, and 


incloses an open yard where all may lie 
the The chalet 
establishment large, low, ram 


comfortably 


the 


in sun. of 
IS a 
bling, dingy stone house, given over main 


At 


twelve 


and cheese room. 
walled 
by eighteen feet, running up into a high 


ly to buttery one 
corner a low room about 


roof, is the living-room of the eowherds 


and dairymen. A broad low shelf sur 
rounding the room serves as a seat by day 
I In 


a couch the middle 
a rough stone hearth, a 


and as at night. 
of the floor, on 
wood fire boils the large kettle in which 
the polenta (hasty-pudding)—the sole food 
of these men, except skimmed milk—is 


small unglazed window furnish the only 


cooked, open door and one very 


entrance for light and air and the only 
exit for smoke, the rafters and shingles 
of the They 
gave to 


W ith 


being blaek as coal 
kettle of 
themselves 
criticism of my 
Italian lest it 
gave twenty 


roof 
me a milk 
drink, and 


interested 


two-quart 

entertained 
an dress, but 
this in 
give offense. | 


low voiced should 
kreutzers 
(less than nine cents) for my entertain 
ment, which boundless liberality opened 
their hearts, and they took me over th 
By far the 
larger part of the house is occupied by 


whole dingy establishment. 


the drying-room, where several tons of 
Schweitzer cheese 
The 


was good, but the butter, of which at least 


and Parmesan 


upon 


were 
spread out shelves. cheese 
half a ton was on hand awaiting ship 
ment, was any thing but inviting. 

Should any of my readers happen to 
have a moderate capital and delicate lungs 
I commend this high-lying and beautiful 
alp, sheltered on all sides by great dolo 
A mile 


beyond the chalet, at the edge of the lake, 


mite mountains, to his attention. 


stands a little Italian inn, well known to 
travellers among these hills for its stock of 
capital Asti wine, its hard gray bread and 
wholesome cheese, and nothing else save 
dirt 
However, with such a lake as the Mesuri 


and smoke and dismal discomfort 
na, and such peaks as Monte Piano and 
the Drei Zinnen, and such a great fringe 
of fir and weird mountain-top, and such 
wine as Asti, the pedestrian may well be 
content. 

direct road, I 
came into Cortina at dusk, literally unfa 


tigued, after a walk of twenty-seven miles, 


Following the shorter 


including a climb of three thousand feet 
and much steep up-and-down work among 
the foot-hills. This, be it understood, was 
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am not a practiced 

walker, being rare 

ly afoot an how 

out of the twenty 

four. Delicate persons with whom we 

conversed say that here, in the absence 

of oppressive heat, and in the exhilara 

ting atmosphere, they find themselves 

tempted to constant exercise, and vastly 

benefited by it. Being of sound body, I 

‘an not myself speak from the invalid 

point of view, but I found myself con 

stantly stimulated for severe work 

which at home I should shun even in 
the finest weather. 

The social traveller will find his best 
entertainment, especially for a short 
stay, at one of the hotels in the town; 
but one *‘ whose habits are studious and 
lonely” might prefer the pretty little 
bath-house (Ghedina’s) nestled away 

OLVITA AND LAKE ALLEGUE, among the trees at the mouth of a 

mountain valley two miles from Cor 

the second day after climbing Tofana. It| tina. Its lower story is a little Italian 
indicated better than any thing else could | grist-mill, whose rumbling wheels and 
the great value of the air of these mount- | stones and whose foaming brook sing a 
ains as a help to bodily exercise ; for I| constant soothing lullaby. The upper 
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yy. with generous bath-rooms, tidy 
ping-rooms, and shaded calleries un 
r the broad roof, is little frequented by 
angers, and the dense woods and steep 
The younger 
‘hedina’s ready pencil has been busy all 


ls are close at hand. 
It is from 

neighborhood of this house that the 
st view 1s obtained of Monte Antelao, 
e highest mountain in sight from the 
.mpezzo Valley, and second only to the 


er the house, inside and out. 


ANTELAO. 


Marmolata. In the foreground is a little 
Alpine village, with its board-roofed cru 
ifix. 

‘*Over the hills and far away” to the 
southwest, in the valley of rich and beau 
tiful Cordevole, lies the Italian village Ca 
prile, less comfortable and attractive than 
Cortina, but a capital centre for many ex 
‘UPSIONS, 
Civita, 


Its dominant mountain is the 
Near it is the new-formed lake 
of Alleghe, created only in 1771 by the 
tumbling in of a great corner of Monte 


Pezza, burying two entire villages in the 
dead of night, and drowning two others 
in the suddenly dammed flood of the river 
A few months later another slide falling 
into the lake drove great waves far up 
the shore, and worked even more destruc 
tion to property, if not to life. Where 
formerly all was activity and fertility and 
industry and frugal domestic happiness 
there is now only a sea 


of placid water, 
breathing no whisper of the vast calamity 


a beautiful mountain lake, delight 
ing the eye with the images of the smi] 
ing fields and dark and gray 
peaks in whose lap it lies. Like the 
Bergfall of the Taufers Thal 
only a few weeks since, and 
the great land-slide of Santa 


Wor xs 


Croce centuriesago, 


the formation of 


Lake Alleghe in 

stances the hazard 
attending the life and in 
dustry of these high-walled 
valleys. 

One of the most serious 
drawbacks of travel lies in 
the per 
haps forever, the new-found 


need of leaving, 
charms of so many halting-places To 
pass all September and the early weeks of 
October among the dolomite Alps seemed 
far more attractive than the further wan 
dering and the rough voyage to which we 
were destined; but the destiny was fixed, 
Happily our 


smooth roadway led ever on among these 


and we must leave Cortina. 


glorious mountains, and Cadore, with its 
beauty and its associations, lacked noth 
ing of the interest, nor, in its way, of the 
charm, of the higher valleys we had left. 
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Before taking leave of the dolomites it 
may be useful to refer to the theories con 
cerning their formation, still a moot ques 
tion among geologists The weight of 
the argument seems to favor the conclu 
sion of Baron Richthofen, that they are 
the work of coral insects, formed upon the 


lower rocks at the bed of a deep salt sea, 
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and raised by slow upheaval to their pres 
ent elevation. He bases his hypothesis 
upon the correspondence of their forms 
and their surroundings with what is 
known concerning the coral reefs of the 
Pacific, the isolation of their masses from 
other corresponding formations, the im- 
probability of their peculiar shapes being 
due to meteoric denudation, the undis 


¢ 


turbed beds beneath them and occasion 
ally above them, and the very unequal 
thickness of the deposit at different points 

an inequality in which it would seem 
that the other rocks in their neighborhood 
would have shared had it been due to 
erosive or atmospheric action. 

We were sleeping at the very Italian 
Albergo di Cadore, at Tai, ten minutes’ 
walk from Pieve di Cadore, higher up in 
the hills. There, in a dingy little stone 
house, now occupied by uncleanly peas- 
ants, its floors begrimed with dirt and its 
ceilings blackened with smoke, the creat 
Venetian, Tiziano Vecellio, four hundred 
years ago entered upon his illustrious life. 
A longer life of industrious labor has not 
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been led in modern times, and the world 
still glorious with his work. 

We were roused before the first @lea 
of day. Over the black, fir-clad hil 
peered the weird moon-lit peaks of t] 
Antelao, Marmarole, Pelmo, and Civit 
Against the dark woods the face of t 
campanile and the scattered house fronts 
stood white and clea; 
The river rolled far belo 
us through a dark mys 
terious cleft,toward whi 
wound the white Ampezzo 
road. In our day’s driv 
we were to descend near] 
three thousand feet. 

The Piave, down whos: 
valley our course lay, is a 
very considerable strean 
winding through a broad 
bed of desolate gray ston: 
brought down by the 
floods, a dismal setting 
for its beryl colored wa 
ters. It passes many vil 
laves built of the ston 
against whose solid mass 
es they cling. Little fer 
tile land is to be seen, and 
one wonders how the pop 
ulation, even with its ob 
vious severe labor, sub 
sists. The lumber-driving 
and the frequent saw-mills employ many 
men, and the constant rectification of the 
course of the river and the maintenance 
of the frequent shoots through which the 
logs are driven occupy many women with 
most arduous stone-carrying—in baskets 
at their backs. Despite their hard life, 
they seem cheerful and careless and hap 
py. The children gathering manure on 
the highway and the women with thei 
busy distaffs at the doorways showed littl: 
evidence of absolute poverty. Of beggars 
we saw very few. The children who fol 
lowed the carriage calling for kreutzers 
begged from inclination rather than from 
necessity. 

Later, near Belluno, we left the swift 
flowing Piave, and followed its long 
abandoned original course through a 
valley which a great land-slip, possibly 
in prehistoric times, dammed to a height 
of six hundred feet, forcing the river to 
find exit through another gap in the 
mountains, and turning a part of its old 
bed into the broad bright blue lake of 
Santa Croce. The old lower valley of the 
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is fed with only the mountain rills 
Here 


is the little brook which, filling the 


} 
neri 


v its insignificant branches. 

s of a series of little lakes, grows to 
espectable stream by the time it leaves 

hills at Serravalle, irrigates the rich 
ulows of Venetia, and pours into the 

itic far to the east of the new mouth 
Line Pi 
At the summit of the broad dam stands 
a few houses and the little inn 
It 


tidy in its appointments, and though 


ve. 


dalto 


ere we dined. was a memorable 
roughly Italian, very passable as to its 
Its kitchen was the most pictur 
ie and the prettiest that we had any 


A long room with tables for 


ne 


‘e seen. 
commoner guests, with huge white 
ished beams hung with shining utensils 
embossed copper, with a latticed screen, 
iind which the handsome and smiling 
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all 
Above, a funnel of wood painced black 
and as large as the hearth, gathered the 


burns a wood tire open on sides 


smoke to the chimne \ From its bordet 


there hung a woolen curtain eight inches 


wide. The sides of the bay under the 
windows were furnished with a broad 
high seat, to which the edges of the hearth 
served as a footstool; under this were the 


wood boxes. Enormous polished Woh 


andirons and numerous copper vessels 


stood upon the hearth, a great black soup 
kettle hanging from its chain comple ting 
the picture. <A 
evening gossip could not be de; 


cozier nook tor winter 


ired Our 
journey, which had begun at six, led us on 
through hills, and tinally 
out on to the fertile plain of Venetia 


where the twin 


the lowering 
towns of Serravalle and 
Cenada, with their well-planted connect 


ing allée and spacious half-way theatre 





~ wei 


and cleanly padrona herself prepared the 
It would a noticeable 
room without the great bay containing 
the huge hearth of the country, which was 
its chief feature. This hearth is a white 


food. have been 


marble pedestal about twenty inches high 
and seven feet square, with its corners cut 
On this 


away. Its centre is of brick. 


WOMEN WITLI TILEIR 


BUSY DISTAFES. 


and casino, brought us suddenly into an 
atmosphere all Italian, and where already 
our Tyrol Einspinner was regarded with 
At half past eight Jane 
and I were in a gondola, under the light 
of the full harvest-moon and a cloudless 
sky and breathless air, floating down the 
Grand Canal. 


curious interest. 
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THE GRAND 


W AT is good acting? To hear this 

question warmly discussed in all its 
bearings you should be seated in the com 
fortable greenroom of some metropolitan 
theatre when the company are gathered 
during a performance, waiting to be sum 
moned to their various entrances by the 
that 
where, among the juvenile ladies, old 


call-boy Puck of the mimic world 
walking gentlemen, 
and utility men of the present day, and 
belonging strictly to their epoch as expo 


women, soubrettes, 


nents of the dry-goods drama, the patent 
leather-boot tragedy, are to be seen a few 
aged persons whose theatrical experience 
dates back to the period when the ** legiti- 
mate” was in force, and such innovations 
as sensational dramas, emotional plays, 
drawing-room comedies, and burlesques 
were not only unknown, but unlooked 
the These individuals, 
of course, disdain the modern school of 
acting, and loudly proclaim that save for 
such late-lingering lights as Henry Irv- 
ing and Edwin Booth, the grand days of 
histrionics came finally to a close with the 
retirement of Macready, or, at latest, the 
death of Edwin Forrest. 


for in future. 


A frequent contention with successful 
modern that there is no such 
thing as a standard by which to judge 
ability, that 
taste, and 


actors is 
histrionie acting is all a 
that that 
whom you like to see’act is a good actor. 


matter of person 
The reasoning is specious, but its logic is 
not sound. Apply the rule to literature, 
and see what comes of it. The pander 
ers to the sensational in fiction, purveyors 
of bad grammar and blood-curdling situa- 
tions, command a thousand readers where 
poets whose writings generations of men 
have agreed to pronounce classic stand- 
ards can boast of a score. 

Another argument very often put forth 
by actors is that the stage being always 
the mirror of the age, the drama of the 
day suits the taste of the day, and that 
Mrs. Siddons herself, if she could return 
and act before us to-morrow, would not be 
liked. 
of truth in this supposition. The public 
unmistakable evidences of its 
weariness of 


has given 


drama. Edwin Forrest, whose melodi- 


ous utterance of blank verse I find a dif- | 
ficulty in believing any actor who ever 


I think there is much likelihood | 


the hackneyed legitimate | 


| tells us. 
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lived could have excelled, was neglecte 
during quite ten years of the latter part 
of his life, simply because the public was 
surfeited with the Shakspearean and legit 
imate drama, and turned instinctively 
bright, crisp, new produ 
tions, the outgrowth of contemporaneo 


instead, to 


thought, the reflex of modern men and 
Nor is this falling off fro 
the worship of high ideals a reprehens 
ble practice which can be charged upon 
Americans alone. On the contrary, New 
York will stand more Shakspeare tha. 
London will. 

What the stage of the past was we 
know by the records of its glory and 
greatness which have come down to us 


manners. 


| The masterpieces of literature were writ 


ten for the stage, and only for the stag« 
and though as poetry we admire the 
to-day as much as they ever could hav: 
been admired, it is not to the stage we vo 
to listen to them. 
ent is a representation of our comple. 
and overluxurious civilization, commo: 
place from its very comfort, unheroi 
from its jog-trot domesticity. Now what 
will the stage of the future be? [I predict 
that its literary character will gradually 
become even less important than it is at 
present, and that the coming drama wi 
The 
enormous proportions of modern play 
houses, the crowds which nightly resort 
to them for diversion, not for study, ar 
among numerous other unmistakable in 
dications of the ultimate triumph of th 
pictorial over the scholastic drama and 
the poetic tragedy. 

Meantime, when the dust of oblivion 
is gathering more and more thickly upon 
the records of the grand days of histrior 


The stage of the pres 


be panoramic, almost pantomimice. 


| ies, now forever past, and probably, so far 


as individual actors are concerned, never 
again to be revived, let us take a peep be 
tween their musty leaves, and with the 
aid of authentic portraits, painted by the 
most renowned artists of those days, throw 
our minds backward over the abyss of 
time, and try to ‘“‘figure to ourselves” 
what manner of people these great play 
ers were. The task will not be altogeth 
er impossible. How they looked, we can 
see from the portraits. What the lead- 
ing events of their lives were, history 
The one thing which it is al- 





NELL GWYNNE.—[FROM 


nost impossible for us to guess is what 


their acting wis like Ungrateful as the 
profession of the actor in many respects 
; during his lifetime, it has the addition 
il drawback, in which it stands alone 
umong the artistic 


nothing behind after death as a silent yet 


avocations, of leaving 


ver eloquent witness of greatness 
Of all the 
appeared upon the English-speak 


multitudes of women who 
lave 
ne stave since the abolition of the cus 
of making 


there is, 


tom boys personate female 


parts, perhaps, not one whose 
memory is invested with so peculiar an 
interest as Nell Gwynne. Our picture of 
little Nelly is a copy of a portrait made, 
of life, Sir Peter Lely 
The original painting is the property of 
the Marquis of Hastings, and a view of it 
being a favor, I have preferred to present 


course from by 


this to my readers instead of the better 

known, more hackneyed, and far 

pleasing one, the property of the Queen 
Vor. LIX.—No, 349.—4 


less 


A PAINTING 


BY SIR PETER LELY.] 


Nell’s birth-place is a matter of dispute 
Wales claims her asa Welsh girl 
at Hereford is pointed out to tourists as 
The 


how 


a house 


} 


light 
royal catalogue at Hampton Court 


that in which she first saw the 


ever, speaks of her as having been born 
in the Coal Yard, Drury 
thoroughfare, still 
this opinion Mr. Henry Barton Baker (to 


Lane. a poor 


in existence: and in 


whose voluminous work entitled Our Old 
Actors | 


She was a neglected waif. and as a 


am much indebted) concurs 
mere 
child was sent to hawk oranges in the pit 
of Drury Lane, where her pretty ways 
bright sayings always attracted a 


Her personal popularity among 


and 
crowd. 
the habitues of the play house won the at 
tention of the manager, and as a natural 
transition, by his aid, she passed from in 
of the foot-lights to behind them. 
The old diarist Pepys has left clearer in 


front 


dications of her style of acting than any 


and his testimony, as well as all 


one else, 















ou 


criticism of her which I have been able 
to glean, points conclusively to the sup- 
position that Nell Gwynne was an actress 
much of the Lotta type—a gay, lively lit- 
tle creature, full of dash and spirit in com 
ic parts, but who failed altogether in sen 
timent, and in heroic tragedy was most 
abominable. Pepys notes that he ‘* was 
most infinitely displeased with her...... in 
a great and serious part, which she does 
most basely.” Dryden took her measure 
well, probably, when he wrote the follow- 
ing lines for her to speak after the bur 
lesque ** business” of having stabbed her 
self and then come to life again: 


“T come, kind gentlemen, strange news to tell ye: 
I am the ghost of poor departed Nelly. 

Sweet ladies, be not frighted; Pll be civil; 

I’m what I was—a little harmless devil 

To tell vou true, I walk because I die 

Out of my calling in a tragedy.” 


But in farcical characters she must have 
been bewitching. Pepys writes, when 
speaking of Dryden's play called The 
Maiden Queen: ** There is a comical part 
done by Nell, which is Florimel, that I 
never can hope ever to see the like done 
again by man or woman. The king and 
the Duke of York were at the play. But 
so great a performance of a comical part 
was never, I believe, in the world before 
as Nell do this, both as a mad girl, then 
most and best of all when she comes like a 
young gallant, and hath the motions and 
carriage of a spark the most that ever I 
saw any man have. It makes me, I con- 
fess, admire her...... I kissed her, and so 
did my wife; and a mighty pretty soul 
she IS ? 

Talent so decided and personal attrac 
tions so marked would win the admira- 
tion of any audience, ancient or modern, 
and Nelly was always devising some new 
grotesqueness in costume to add to the 
fun. In one of her parts she came on the 
stage unexpectedly, wearing a hat as large 
round as a cart-wheel, and which almost 
entirely hid her. This was done as a 
‘* take-off” on some pastoral play which 
was being performed at the rival theatre, 
exactly as in our theatres to-day Lotta 
burlesques Modjeska. Fatal or fortunate, 
as one looks at it from the moral or 
the worldly point of view, was Nelly’s fa- 
mous hat assumption. Her success that 
night with her enraptured audience ex 
ceeded any she had hitherto achieved, yet 
this was her last appearance upon the 
stage. When the curtain fell, the king 
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went behind the scenes and asked for Ny 
ly. Her stage thereafter was at Winds 
Castle, her auditors the court. 

London to-day is dotted with mo 
ments, in the shape of hospitals, re! 
rooms, and other places of succor for t} 
poor, which were founded by the munit 
cence of Nell Gwynne. Naturally t) 
poor people were fond of her, and fro: 
all the scorn and rage which were lavis 
ed on the licentious court of Charles th 
Second, little Nelly was ever exempt. 

Crowned with bay, as indicative, pe 
haps, of many dramatic victories, holding 
a manuscript in her hand, from which shi 
may have studied, and with her sumptuous 
dress held on her shapely neck by a pric: 
less chain of jewels and rare pearls, sits 
beautiful Anne Oldfield. She went o 
the stage at sixteen, and though unma) 
ried (she never married), was announced 
at once as Mrs. Oldfield, it being the cus 
tom, previous to the eighteenth century 
to so designate both single and married 
women. 

The part in which Anne Oldfield took 
London by storm, and one with which 
her name must ever be associated in his 
trionic annals, was that of Lady Betty 
Modish, in Cibber’s comedy of The Carx 
less Husband. On reading this now obso 
lete play we discover the real basis of the 
success of the actress who first appeared 
as Lady Betty. The part itself is most 
charming, and as true to nature to-day as 
it was then. Lady Betty is what we now 
call ‘‘a flirt.” She is tantalizing, fickle, 
witty, provoking: but throughout all this 
she is a dear, amiable, whole-souled, big 
hearted woman, whom to know is to love 
Anne Oldfield’s particularly striking beau 
ty, and, above all, her silvery melodious 
voice, had been much admired on the 
stage from the very first night of her ap 
pearance. No one considered her a great 





i 


actress, however, or even a very promis 
ing one. 3ut the instant she walked on 
the stage as Lady Betty Modish the world 
of high society, both court and aristoc 
racy, felt that this was the embodiment 
of all the graces, dignity, and loveliness 
of their order... Never had such a woman 
of fashion been dreamed of on the boards. 
Ladies of rank went to the theatre to 
catch the secret of her almost queenly de 
portment in a character full, nevertheless, 
of fun and ‘‘ tease.” Seeing her so mar- 
vellously well adapted for the impersona 
tion of women of high life, Cibber wrote 
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- similar parts for her, notably that 
idy Townley in The Provoked Hus 

a charming comedy which has not 
at this late day left the stage in 
rica, Where its occasional representa 

| last as long as Mrs. John Drew. 
the 
Street Theatre, Philadelphia, lives 


nanageress en permanence ot 
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During Mrs. Oldtield’s 
upon the London stage a comedian who, 
droll enough when behind the foot-lights. 
was, the dullest dolt 
that ever breathed to follow an intellect 
ual calling 


time was seen 


away from them, 
Unable to read or write, he 
vet a wife to read 


he 


had married solely to 


his parts aloud to him until learned 





ANNE OLDFIELD. 


to repeat no doubt the very traditions de 
scended from Mrs. Oldfield in the win 
ing part of Lady Townley. 

For a long time Mrs. Oldfield declined 
to appear in tragedy, deeming herself un 
suited to that line: but at length she was 
prevailed upon to play Jane Shore (she 
vas the original in this part), and was 
highly successful in that as well as many 
She died in 1730. 
Pope satirizes the description given of 
her winding-sheet finery. 
‘offin to Jerusalem Chamber. 
buried in the cloisters of Westminster 


ther tragic heroines. 


Peers bore her 


She is 


them. 


he 


seeing the point of a joke that to lmpute 


So utterly incapable was of 
to him the perpetration of one was consid 
ered a capital joke in itself This was the 
whose hame Is how a household 


Joe Miller. The Jest Book which 


bears his name is supposed to have been a 


man 
word 


compilation of current witticisms put to 
cether by John Motley, a contemporary 
dramatist. 

The 


and clap of 


‘Clear stage, every body 


prompter’s well-known cry, 
hands for ‘rise of curtain,” may be ap 
propriately repeated here, for now springs 
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from obscurity into the greatest renown 
an actor ever enjoyed, that most wonder- 
ful stage performer known to the annals 
of the world—David Garrick. If Gar- 
rick’s death, as Johnson said, eclipsed the 
gavety of nations, what a wonderful sen 
sation must his dramatic birth have cre- 
ated! sut there is no need of surmise on 
this point; the record of his amazing Ca 
reer from first to last is all before us. No 
histrionic existence ever equalled Gar- 
rick’s before his time or since, nor is it 
likely ever to have a parallel. 

Garrick’s progenitor was an expatria- 
ted Frenchman, Monsieur Garrigues, who 
had been driven to England by the revo- 
cation of the edict of Nantes, and inter- 
marryings before David's birth bestowed 
upon the versatile histrion an equal quan- 


and listen to the pedagogue declaimin: 
the long-winded speeches of his dull trag 
edy Irene; and to see him, in his exeit: 
ment at his own grandiloquence, tucki) 
in the bedclothes as if he were alread 
in bed, must have been fun. He litt 
dreamed that the theatrical manager w} 
was to produce this mass of dreary verb 
age was the vivacious young gentlema 
to whom he was teaching a little Lati) 
and less Greek. Solely out of friendshij 
for his old tutor, Garrick, when lessee of 


| Drury Lane, produced Irene, and forced 


tity of Inish, French, and English blood— | 
undoubtedly a better mixture than any | 


brewed in the witches’ caldron in Mace- 
beth for the right production of a marvel- 
lous Protean actor. In the early days of 
his boyhood David Garrick was thrown 
into a position of strange interest, and his 
childish letters of the time, preserved at 
the South Kensington Museum, are in 
themselves proof enough that their writer 
was no ordinary boy. 

His father was a captain in the British 
service, who, ordered to Gibraltar, left his 
wife and family in England to endure the 
direst penury. David, only twelve years 
old, seems by common consent to have at 
once become the head of the family. He 


it is who carries on the correspondence | 


with the absent officer, detailing the suf- 


| a revolution he created! 


ferings they are enduring at home from | 


insufficient food, patched 
threats of duns, the falling away of for- 
mer friends. The poverty he suffered in 
boyhood produced a lasting effect on Da- 
vid Garrick’s character: through life he 
was thrifty, and when he died he left a 
fortune of one hundred thousand pounds. 
His careful habits, however, brought down 
upon him from his enemies 
uel Foote 


notably Sam 
the slur of meanness; but the 
records of his generosity, and, indeed, lav 
ish liberality, are too numerous for Foote’s 
charge to be much eared for. 

Another matter of interest connected 
with Garrick’s youth is that he was a pu- 
pil of Dr. Samuel Johnson, and one of 
the standard amusements of the three 
scholars who composed Dr. Johnson’s en- 
tire academy was to creep up to his door 
of an evening, peep through the key-hole. 


clothes, the | 


it to a run of nine nights, so as to giv 
some profit to the author. The selfis| 
old scholar, however, was, so far fron 
being grateful, very much incensed, and 
attributed the failure of the piece to every 
cause but its own unattractiveness. 

It is the story of Garrick’s instantane 
ous success in the part of Richard IT] 
which has driven, and still continues to 
drive, so many undrilled, stage - struck 
youths behind the foot-lights, there to find 
a mortifying, ludicrous, and absurd dé 
feat. The night of October 19, 1741, was 
indeed a momentous one in stage annals 
nevertheless, the bill which announced 
that the part of Richard II. would b 
played by ‘*‘A Young Gentleman who 
never Appeared on Any Stage” was not 
characterized by that spirit of veracity 
which usually pervades play-bill litera 
ture. Under the assumed name of Lyd 
gate, Garrick had had some considerable 
experience in the provinces as an actor, 
but he had never played Richard. What 
In ten minutes’ 
time he had overturned the whole fabric 
of dramatic tradition, swept away forev 
er the mouthings, struttings, and absurd 
and unnatural pomposities of the various 
Richards who had trod the stage ever 
since Shakspeare’s day. Every line, every 
word, uttered by Richard, the tradition of 
the stage until Garrick came required to 
be drawled out with a certain rising in 
flection here, a falling one there, a move 
ment of the left hand this way, the right 
hand that way, until an exasperatingly 
unnatural model was attained. The first 
line spoken by Garrick, as he came on 
for the famous soliloquy, showed that 
‘*here wasa man.” That is.the best crit 
icism: the auditors saw a living Richard 
before them, from the inception of his 
guilty plan to win the crown till the mo 
ment of his agonizing defeat and death, 
his wild, chaotic rage in the tent scene 
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ng them as never acting had done 
ve. The rapid and imperious order, 
tf with his head!” the sly, cruel, crafty 
nment, with bitter smile and rubbing 
hands—‘**‘So much for Buckingham!” 
he angry dashing away of the prayer 
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upper galleries by the prodigious crowds 
who rushed to see him generated an epi 
demic, which was known as the Garrick 
fever. 

Garrick’s first love episode was amus 
ing He tumbled head over ears in love 





DAVID G 


book after the hypocritical interview with 
the Lord Mayor; the wonderfully humor 
ous though grim wooing of Lady Anne 
by this dastardly prince: each and every 
bit of ‘‘ business” the auditor of to-day 
sees and admires in the Richard of Edwin 
Booth, Garrick originated on the first 
night he ever performed the character. 

No such acting having before been seen, 
Garrick at once became the rage in Lon- 
don. The story of his successes in vari 
ous parts, tragedy and comedy, would 
make a book in itself. In society he was 
a lion. Nobles besieged his dressing 
room, begging for the honor of his com- 
pany at town and country houses. Peer- 
esses bribed stage door keepers to let them 
pass through that way, so as to avoid the 
dangerous crush in front. Pope said that 
he had never had a rival, and would nev 
er have an equal. When he played in 
Dublin the heat and dirt brought into the 


ARRIOK, 


with Peg Wofflington, and with her and 
Macklin, another actor, went to house 
keeping, each to be in turn housekeeper 
for a month. But the arrangement did 
not last long, Foote declares, on account 
of David’s meanness. ‘‘ Peggy made the 
tea too strong,” said he. The love affair 
was soon cured, and not very long after 
Garrick married Mademoiselle Violette, 
the danseuse—a- mysterious person who 
brought letters from the Empress Maria 
Theresa to the ladies of the British aris 
toecracy, who are seen holding her shaw] 
at the wings while she dances on the 
stage. Violette’s birth was noble. The 
drunken incident seen by play-goers of 
our times in the play of David Garrick 
is a true one, Garrick having promised 
the lady of title who protected Violette 
that he would disgust her with him, the 
patroness looking for a higher match 
But so touched was she by Davy’s mag 





PRG WOFFLNGTON, 


nanimity that the lady relented, and gave 


£6000 to the bride. 

Garrick’s reception in France was one 
of the most wonderful episodes in his ca 
reer. All Paris literally went wild over 
him. Actors and actresses of the Comedie 


Francaise supplicated him to give them | 


lessons. Painters and sculptors besieged 
his doors to beg him to sit for his portrait. 
His picture hung on the walls of every 
house One of these represented the 
comic Garrick smiling at the tragic Gar- 
rick Lecturers on physiognomy dis 
coursed on the marvellous mobility of his 
features, which in rapid succession could 
express the guilty fear of Macbeth seeing 
the dagger, Sir John Brute falling into a 
drunken sleep, the face of Lear during 
the curse, and finally the astonishment, 
anger, and comic despair of a pastry 
cook’s boy who had let fall a tray of tarts. 
The greatest promoter of these effects was 
thought to be his evyes—wonderful eyes! 
Colman the younger, speaking of Gar 
rick’s games with children, writes: ** He 
had a peculiar mode of flashing the light- 
ning of his eve by darting it into the as 
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tonished mind of a child, as a serp 
is said to fascinate a bird, which 
an attribute belonging only to tl 
theatrical Jupiter.” 

After a long career, brilliant ar 
prosperous to the very close, Garric 
retired from the stage amid expr 
sions of grief and regret of the most 
poignant character. Tears, sobs, eri: 
of *‘ Farewell, Garrick !” ‘* No, no 
and the positive refusal of the publi 
to allow a farce to be played after so 
touching a separation—thus passed 
he from the mimic scene. 

Three years later, with a pomp of 
ceremony the obsequies of no duk« 
could excel, he was buried at West 
minster Abbey, nobles bearing his 
pall, scholars, poets, statesmen, art 
ists, standing uncovered beside his 
grave, 

The mother of Margaret Woffline 
ton was an Irish washer-woman:; her 
father a bricklayer, who died when 
Peg was a few years old. During 
the days of her great success she fre 
quently numbered among her audi 
tors persons who distinctly remem 
bered her when, a perfect little Venus 
of a child, she used to run about tli 
streets of Dublin barefooted, and with 


| a small dish of salad in one hand, crying 
her consent to the match, and a dowry of | 


out, ‘‘ All this fine young salad fora half 
penny; all for a half-penny here.” Her 
lovely dark eyes, her exquisitely pencilled 
eyebrows, but particularly her faultless 
figure, attracted the attention of a French 
rope-dancer, who lost no time in getting 
the child apprenticed to her, not for rope 
dancing, but to take parts in small op 
eratic pieces, in which Peggy, at twelve 
years of age, won the most flattering suc 
cess. She soon passed on to the boards 
of the Dublin Theatre Royal, and remain- 
ed there a great favorite until the age of 
twenty-two, when, coming to London, she 
was at once engaged at £9 a week by 
Rich, the lessee of Covent Garden, and 
known in the annals of the London stage 
as ‘‘the father of pantomime,” having 
been the originator of that annual form 
of dramatic jollity which reigns supreme 
at Christmas-time to our own day. More 
for her girlish prettiness than for any 
thing else I give the picture of Miss Rich, 
the daughter of the father of pantomime, 
and goddaughter of Hogarth, who painted 
this bright young face, looking out upon 
posterity with limpid eyes, her dark locks 
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red under a dainty lace cap, around | to 
is passed a blue ribbon eri 
W offington was a fine actress both | pr 
iwedy and comedy Her voice, how bli 
was very unsuited to tragedy and | he 
efore hercomedy personations were her | H: 


itest triumphs. The part with which | pl: 
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ier name is inseparably connected is that 
f the dashing man of fashion, Sir Harry 
W ildair, in which her voice, manner, bear 
ng, gesture, and even figure, were so ex 
ictly those of a young blade that an un 
married lady of large wealth and high 
position, who came up from the country 
and saw her play Sir Harry, believed she 
was a man, fell in love, and actually wrot 
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her proposing marriage Reading the 


ticisms of Peg’s reckless air of youthful 
‘fligacy, her sparkling eyes, her bub 
ng spirits, her side-splitting deviltry, 


r marvellous dash in the part of Sh 
urry, the contemplation of the lovely 


wid face we oive will be a Surprise 
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Peg provided liberally for her mother 
and sister in the days of her prosperity 
The ex-washer-woman used to parade the 
streets of Dublin in her long velvet cloak, 
a fine diamond ring upon her finger, and 
an agate snuff-box in her hand, forever 
diseoursing about the amazing greatness 


and goodness of her Peggy. The sister 
rs expense, 


was educated in France at Peg 
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and was almost as handsome and as 
sprightly as the Woffington herself. A 
man of family, nephew of Lord Cholmon- 
deley, fell in love with and married Polly, 
at which the nobleman named was at first 
very irate, but on making the actress’s 





JOUN KEMBLE, 


acquaintance he gallantly assured her | 


that she had reconciled him to the match. 
Peg’s investment of ** stock” in his flattery 
was not very extensive. ‘‘I have more 
reason to be displeased with it than you, 
my lord,” she answered, haughtily; ‘for, 


now I have two.” 

Peg died at forty-four, in the height of 
her fame. Her last appearance was as 
Rosalind, and while speaking the ‘‘ tag” 
she fell senseless on the stage. 

In one respect the Kembles are the most 
extraordinary family connected with his- 
trionic record. For two hundred years 
a Kemble has ever been upon the dra 
matic boards. The lineage began with 
the father of Roger Kemble’s wife, and its 
living representative is Mrs. Seott-Siddons, 
the actress and reader, in whose charm 
ing features may be seen a striking resem- 
blance to her ancestor John Kemble, the 
only one of the five generations of Kem- 
bles of whom I have space to speak. 





| sometimes hissed. 


| machinery. 


John Kemble was born in 1757, and wa 
intended for the priesthood by his fathe: 
who was a Catholic, and with this ides 
placed the boy in a papist college, from 
which, however, he soon ran away. This 
act of insubordination brought upon hin 
the furious anger of his fathe: 
whose dearest scheme it was thiat 
John should wear the cassock, ani 
not the sock and buskin. Pre 
dilection for the latter vocation 
was, however, in the blood, and 
John joined a company of pro 
vincial barn-stormers, and often in 
his wanderings with them suffered 
from hunger through the lack of 
appreciation of his performances 
by the yokels of the green lanes 
and hedges of rural England. On 
one oceasion, finding himself in 
that peculiarly inthralled position 
which current locution indicates 
as ‘‘ strapped,” he wrote a letter in 
Latin to a charitable parson, tell 
ing him he was at an inn, wanted 
to get away, and could not pay 
the score. His scholarly effort 
was rewarded by abundant alms 

The influence of his sister, Mrs 
Siddons, procured John Kemble an 
opening in London, where his per 
formance of Hamlet was well re 
ceived, in spite of many eccentrici 
ties both of gesture and of speech 
His odd pronunciations of cer 
tain words were sometimes laughed at, 
Aches he pronounced 


| aitches; merey, maircy ; virtue, vartue ; 


Rome, Room; bird, beard; hideous, hid 
jus. He was a terrible pedant in lan 


| guage, and so deliberate in gesture that 
before, I had but one begear to support; | 


Leigh Hunt says when he turned his head 
he did it so slowly people might have 
thought he had a stiff neck. ‘‘John 
Kemble is a great artist,” wrote Walter 
Seott, ‘‘ but he shows too much of his 
I wish he could be double 
capped, as they say of watches.” ‘My 
brother John,” said Mrs. Siddons, ** in his 
most impetuous bursts is always careful 
to avoid any discomposure of his dress or 
deportment; but in the whirlwind of pas 
sion I lose all thought of such matters.” 
How George Colman ever could have 
thought that such a dramatic prig as John 
Kemble could create so impassioned a part 
as Sir Edward Mortimer in The Iron Chest 
passes comprehension. The result might 
The piece, which in 


have been foreseen. 
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inds of every first class tragedian of 
‘ld school is one of the best liked by 
ences to-day, was a flat failure with 
Kemble. Colman took his revenge 





oé 


remarked of his Don Felix that there was 


oo much of the Don and too little of the 


Felix Krom all which I infer that John 


Kemble, were he endowed with life again 


MRS. JORDAN.—[FROM A PAINTING BY SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE 


vriting a preface to the printed play, 

which he said: ‘‘ Frogs in a marsh, flies 

a bottle, wind in a crevice, a preacher 

a field, the drone of a bagpipe, all y ield 

lto the inimitable soporific monotony of 

Mr. Kemble.” Leigh Hunt says his words 

ll so slowly one might have thought he 

vas reckoning how many words he had 
rot by heart. 


In comedy his pedantry was even more 


pronounced than in his tragedy A wit 


to-day. would hardly be a favorite with 
our audiences His strongest claim to the 
attention of the public was his superb and 
almost unparalleled manly beauty sil 
Coriolanus.”’ savs Mr. Baker, the mob 


back from him as though they had 
run against a wild bull, as he dashed in 
mong them mn haughty pride looking suf 
ficient to beat forty of them And while 
waiting for Aufidius at the foot of the 
statue of Mars, he looked another Mars.’ 
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When the lovely Mrs. Jordan stood to 
Sir Thomas Lawrence for the original of 
the portrait which we copy, she little 
dreamed of the cruel fate the declining 


vears of her life had in store for her 


This actress was contemporaneous with 
Mrs. Siddons, and was in comedy exactly 
what the great Sarah was in tragedy—a 
The two artists played in London 
on alternate nights, and public favor was 
so exactly divided between them that it 
was impossible to say which bore off the 
palm. 


queen. 


found strong enough to bring people to 
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Previously no attraction had been | 


the theatre on Mrs. Siddons’s off nights; | 


but after Mrs. Jordan appeared the houses 
were equally great, the applause in all 
respects as warm, for the comic actress as 
for the tragic one. Both ladies were very 
beautiful, and even in this respect they 
were equally attractive. 

Mrs. Jordan made her first hit in Lon- 


don in The Country Wife, a judicious ar- | 


rangement by Garrick of one of Wycher- 
ley’s comedies. The heroine is a hoiden, 
and we haye abundant records of how 


truthfully Mrs. Jordan portrayed the part. 


Says Boaden: ‘‘ Perhaps no actress ever | 


excited so much laughter. 
median has a hundred resorts by which 
risibility may be produced ; but the actress 
has nothing beyond the mere words she 
utters but what is drawn from her own 
hilarity and the expression of features, 


which never submit to exaggeration. 


The low co- | 


How exactly had this child of Nature cal- 


culated her efficacy that no intention on 
her part was ever missed, and from first to 
last the audience responded uniformly in 
an astonishment of delight.” Hazlitt, not 
always a tender critic, writes of Mrs. 
Jordan: ‘‘It was not as an actress, but as 
herself, that she charmed every one. Na- 


ture had formed her in her most prodigal | 


humor; and when Nature is in the humor 
to make a woman all that is delightful, 
she does it most effectually.” Macready 
in his Reminiscences says that Mrs. Sid- 
dons appeared a personification of the 
Tragic Muse, and that certainly all the 





drop the comic mask and assume the ch 
acter of tender sentimentality is fu 
proved by Charles Lamb’s exquisit 
written and highly laudatory criticis 
on her assumption of Viola, in Twel/ 
Night. 

Her beauty and her talent were a cw 
toher. She attracted the eye of the roy 
Duke of Clarence, afterward King of En: 
land, who, in defiance of public opinio: 
established her at Bushey, treating her 
an honored wife, and exacting respect t: 
ward her from all who visited him. Twe 
ty years they lived together, and her co 
duct was unexceptionable. But publi 
opinion revenged itself upon her for tl 
breach of moral decorum. She was hisse: 
by audiences, maligned in the newspa 
pers, and insulted in the streets. Afte1 
living with the prince for twenty years 
and bearing him a large family of chil 
dren, he suddenly awakened to the know! 
edge that his conduct was not moral, and 
to make it more so, he wrote to the poor 
woman, when she was away from London 
on a starring engagement, to meet him at 
Maidenhead, there to take a farewell fo: 
life. 

‘*My mind,” she writes to a friend after 
the separation, ‘‘ is beginning to feel some 
what reconciled to the shock and surpris 
it has lately received; for could you or 
the world believe that we never had for 
twenty years the slightest semblance of a 
quarrel? But this is so well known in 
our domestic circle that the astonishment 
is the greater....I have received the 
greatest kindness from the Regent and ey 
ery branch of the royal family, who in 
the most unreserved terms deplore this 
melancholy business. The whole corre 
spondence is before the Regent, and I am 
proud to add that my past and present 
conduct has secured me a friend who de 


| clares he will never forsake me.” 


attributes of Thalia were most joyously | 


combined in Mrs. Jordan; that she ‘* pos- 
sessed a spirit of fun that would have out- 
laughed Puck himself; and adds, ‘‘ her 
voice was one of the most melodious I 
ever heard, which she could vary by cer- 
tain bass tones that would have disturbed 
the gravity of a hermit.” That the actress 
had versatile powers which enabled her to 


The death of this poor woman is one of 
the most pathetic incidents in histrionic 
annals. We see her in exile ina shabby, 
dark old house at St. Cloud, near Paris, 
deprived of every comfort, and lying all 
day and all night upon a narrow, tattered 
sofa, waiting for letters which never came 
Her daughters were now in England, all 
married, and all looking out for them 
selves, unable to help their mother. And 
there the poor lady lay month after month, 
rising only to go to the post-office to in 
quire for letters from the man who had 
blighted her life. When she became un 
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to leave the sofa, the landlord be 
e her messenger; but his errands were 
fruitless as her own had been. One 

when he entered the room she lifted 
rself on her arm with 
d made the usual query, ** No letters ?” 
ion which he shook his head as usual in 


great exertion 


e negative, when she fell back instant 
und expired. 

Research can find no date of birth and 
certainty concerning the parentage 
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ov 


well thumped one night for play Ing some 
At a very early age he 
f the foils, and was all 


roguish prank. 
mastered the use « 
his life renowned as a splendid fencer 
He was 
scrape, ever seeking vile company. 


a rascally boy, always in some 
His 
mother, if such Nance Carey was, having 
abandoned him, he was under the charge 
of another actress, Miss Tidswell, who was 
so put about by his eccentric habits in the 
matter of running away that finally she 





EDMUN 


of Edmund Kean. His reputed mother, 
however, was a disreputable strolling act- 
ress named Nance Carey, his reputed fa- 
ther one Kean, supposed to have been a 
tailor. At three years of age Kean was 
chosen for his fine black eyes and his an- 
mated gestures from among a lot of chil- 
dren to personate Cupid upon the stage. 
He was also one of the imps that danced 
around the caldron in John Kemble’s 
Macbeth, and by the stately John he was 


LD KEAN. 


on his 
** Theatre 


had a brass dog’s-collar fastened 
neck, inscribed with the 
Royal, Drury Lane.” 

By far the most powerful picture drawn 
by Mr. Baker in his voluminous records 
of these extinct lives is that of this erratic 
At one moment he is found at 
an inn, tarred and feathered, singing low 


words 


genius. 


songs to amuse a drunken company; at 
another he is caught wandering in the 
fields, where he has subsisted on uneooked 
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turnips and cabbages fordays. Proud, im 
petuous, hot-headed, of intemperate hab- 
its and an ungovernable temper, his life 
for years was one series of untold priva 
tions, in which, in course of time, a wife 
and children shared. How they trudged 
from town to town on foot, stopped in 
barns, and played for sixpences to such 
yokels as cared to listen to them, is a story 
which wrings the heart to read. Years 
passed thus; and that under such cireum- 
stances Kean could have perfected him- 
self to the marvellous extent he did in 
the art of acting is something that exceeds 
comprehension. 


But the turning’ point 
was at hand. 


One night he noticed an 
intelligent face among a sparse and stu- 
pid set of boobies who had gathered to see 
him at Doneaster. After the perform- 
anee the owner of the intelligent face 
went to him and said, ‘*‘ Come and break- 
fast with me to-morrow. I have some- 
thing to say to you. I am the manager 
of Drury Lane Theatre.” 
ed backward as if he had been shot. An 
engagement was effected the next day for 
three years, at £8, £9, and £10 per week. 
But, oh, how dark was the hour before 
thedawn! <A beloved child who had long 
been ailing died; he fell ill himself; he 
had a dispute with the manager about his 
opening part when he recovered; the com- 


pany at rehearsal jeered at his small fig- | * 


ire, his worn shoes, his shabby rough coat. 
Meantime he was half starved. 
dine to-day,” he said-to his wife on the 
day of his appearance, and for the first 
time in many days he tasted meat. The 
night of his first appearance in London 


was cold and foggy. There had been a 


heavy snow, and now the streets were al- | 


most impassable with slush, which pene- 
trated his worn boots and chilled him to 
the bone. Taking a bundle in his hand 
containing shoes, stockings, wig, and oth- 
er trifles, he bade adieu to his wife, telling 
her that he wished he was going to be shot. 
‘Tf I sueceed, I shall go mad,” he said. 

But what a fairy tale was his success! 
How instant, how overwhelming! In 
seventy nights the receipts were £20,000. 
His manager tore up the original agree 
ment, and gave him a fair profit. 

He was now the lion of the day; poets, 
nobles, statesmen, crowded his dressing- 
room, eager to secure him asa guest. His 
son Charles is seen playing with heaps of 
guineas, and bank-notes litter the draw- 
ing-room like waste paper 


. 


Kean stagger- | 


** | must | * 


Then riyals began to spring up. T] 
most prominent of these was Junius Bru 
tus Booth. the father of Edwin Booth, who 
had appeared at Covent Garden as Richard 
III., which, it was said, was an imitatioy 
of Kean’s own, save that it was superion 
To decide the question the Drury Lan 
management engaged Booth to mak« 
The trial play was to be Othello 

Kean the Moor, Booth the Iago. Thi 
house was crowded, the excitement pro 
digious. We have the testimony of Bar 
ry Cornwall and other disinterested and 

competent critics that Booth’s defeat was 
overwhelming and complete. Kean, no 
doubt maddened by wine as well as ex 
citement, was wrought up to such a fury 
of passion that it seemed dangerous to 
cross his path, death to assault him. 

In 1820 Kean went to America, reaping 
a golden harvest by his tour. Returning 
to England, he was received again wit! 
rapture. 

In thirteen years Edmund Kean earned 
over a million dollars; yet he squandered 
it all as fast as he got it, lived extrava 
gantly, died poor. 

His last appearance was tragic. He and 
| his son Charles were playing Othello and 
| Tago together. The house was crammed 
| Kean was almost helpless before the pla) 
| began, but when he came to the words, 
| ** Farewell! Othello’s occupation’s gone,” 
| he fell upon his son’s shoulder, moaning, 
| ‘‘T am dying.” An hour before he died 
| he sprang out of bed, exclaiming, “A 
| horse! a horse! my kingdom for a horse 
| His last utterances were the dying words 
| of Octavian: ‘‘ Farewell, Floranthe!” 

Application to the Dean of Westmin 
ster to allow the body of Edmund Kean 
| to repose beside that of his only peer, Da 

vid Garrick, was refused. 

A genial, pleasant face is that of Ellis 
ton, and a very amusing creature he must 
have been. ‘* Magnificent were thy ca 
priccios on this globe of earth, Robert 
William Elliston!” apostrophizes Charles 
Lamb. For the most part these capric 
cios took the shape of extraordinary hoax 
es of the public, perpetrated doubtless 
quite as much in the hope of drawing 
money as of obtaining a laugh. Elliston 
had a perfect mania for management, and 
at one time had no less than five provin 
cial theatres on his hands at once. Busi 
ness was generally bad in all of them, as 

it is apt to be in provincial theatres in 
England to this day, and how to ‘‘pulla 


contest. 
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se” was the problem ever disturbing 
Many 


nes he sueceeded by devices which not 


mind of the jovial manager 


en the inventive genius of contempora 
He startled the 
lic in one of his tours by announcing 


showmen can excel, 


that on his benefit night he would show 
them in the theatre the most splendid py 
rotechnie display ever attempted in Eng 
land. The seats went off like fire-works 
Meantime, day by day, EI 
liston was himself working on the fears of 
the landlord about the danger of such an 
exhibition in the theatre 
Finally the owner forbade it; 


themselves. 


a mere box of a 


place. but 


never a word of this did Elliston breathe 


to the public. 
gathered, and between the pieces on walk 
ed Elliston, handkerchief in hand, and in 
one of his speeches—very marvels of ver 


bosity—explained that the most extraordi 


nary expenditure had been lavished on the 


fire 
the 
the 
the 


noble 


The expected oreat house 
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works, as advertised, but just before 
rise of the curtain occurred to him for 
first time the vital question, What of 
danger? These lovely maidens, these 
mothers, these proud fathers and 


hopeful sons, Who had gathered in such 


numbers to do him honor on his benefit 
night, were their valuable lives to be jeop 
ardized by a dazzling display the cost of 
which he would himself defray a thousand 
times over rather than that a hair of one 
head should be injured? And, indeed, the 
landlord had forbade it. Here he appealed 
to the landlord—a bashful man, who hid 
behind the curtains of his box, ready to 
die with shame at being thus addressed 

to publicly confirm his statement that he 
had forbidden the fire-works on account 
of the danger. Thankful for having so 
narrowly escaped ‘‘the danger,” the re 
lieved audience applauded him to the echo 


for his thoughtfulness. 
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In 1819 Elliston achieved his highest | ous and characteristic. He objected 
taking some medicine, and in order to 
duce him to do so he was promised brat ( 
and water to follow it. <A faint sm 


stole over his face, the old roguish lox 


ambition He became lessee of Drury 


Lane Lamb O1IVeS a 
Elliston’s announcement to him of this 


humorous account 


glory on the morning after his acces 


sion to that high office vleamed for a moment in his fast glazir 








TON, 


eyes, as he murmured: ** Bribery and cor 


lliston’s O 


reat trump card, while man 
ruption.” 

The quaint physiognomy which is seen 
in our last cut is that of Dowton, a comic 
actor whose humorous performances of 
the testy Sir Anthony Absolute and the 
jovial Falstaff were highly relished in the 


he Surrey, was the production of 
Jerrold’s Black-eyed Susan. He him 
created” the part of the hero, and 
221 times, realizing large sums 


self 
played it 
by the performance 

Almost his last words, when the hand 
of death lay heavy on him, were humor- | grand days of histrionics. 





OYSTER 


A PENINSULAR CANAAN. 
I1.—MARYLAND. 
\ TOWN of 


oysters built on oyster 
shells. Such is Crisfield. A man 

vs a building lot at the bottom of the 
wbor, and then purchases oyster shells 
nough to raise it above high-water mark. 
risfield stands, as it were, up to its knees 
n the water of a little harbor that cuts 
iw-like into the end of a small peninsula 
ormed by the Annamaessec River on the 
orth and the Pocomoke Sound on the 
south Back Crisfield and 
ounding it on this peninsula are thick 
vlades of pine timber, alternated by brill 
antly green stretches of flat meadow land 
covered with rank The region 
back of the town is very thickly settled 
vy fishermen and oystermen, who choose 


from sur- 


grass. 


the neighborhood as of such easy access 
0 the water. The cottages stand every 
, fronting in all directions, as though 
iaken from some enormous pepper cast 
er, some along the hard level roads that 
ntersect this the 


vlades, some singly, some collected in a 


vl . 
here 


region, some back in 
small nucleus around a cross-road store. 
friend we drove 
It was late, and the 
road lay gleaming white between the dark 
oundaries of pine woods, from out whose 
gloomy depths the light in an occasional 


One evening with a 
through this region. 


FLEET, ORISFIELD, 


vleamed right merri 
ly, speaking of pleasant home comforts 


fisherman’s cottage 


after daily toil on the treacherous waters 
W hip-poor-wills called with their hurried 
note, and up from the woods came float 
ing balmily the resinous odor of the pines 
Now we would a little church 
ling silently among the thickets, now a 
way-side store with ruddy lights within 
and a knot of wiry-looking fishermen and 
oystermen lolling around 
conversation. It was a scene at 
peaceful and busy, lonely yet inhabited 
A general illumines the 
streets of Crisfield; a crisp rattle of loose 


pass nest 


in desultory 


once 
whiteness 
shells sounds under the tread of the pe 


salt from the 
beautiful waters of Tangier Sound, taint 


destrian: a breeze blows 


ed, alas! by a slight odor of defunct oys 


ters. Oysters, oysters, every where, in 


barrels, in boxes, in cans, in buckets, in 
But little 


carried on here except oystering; 


business is 
a little 
fishing and a little crabbing, perhaps, but 
nothing The railroad that runs 
through the length of the town, termina 
wharf at the har 
a road-bed of oyster shells, 
as firm and solid as can be desired. Along 
this the collect the 
houses, all of frame, varying in archi 
tecture from the cottage to the 


Along the water’s edge are a 


the shell and out. 


else 


ting at the steamboat 
bor. rests on 


and in side streets 
negro 


shanty. 
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number of large barn-like buildings—the 
Here the chief 


interest of Crisfield centres—the ‘‘ shuck 


oyster packing houses. 
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oysters, looking tempting enough. It 
surprising to see the quickness and cd 
terity with which a shucker opens an 0) 








OYSTER SHUOKERS. 


ing’ or opening of oysters, and the sub 
sequent *‘ packing,” or closing them in 
kettles to be distributed over the rest of 
the country. Considerable freight ex- 
pense is saved by this mode of exporting 
them without their shells, and in cool 
weather they will carry for days in these 
kettles as fresh and good as they would 
in the shells. The oysters are generally 
shucked early in the morning, so as to 
be ready for the first northward-bound 
freight-train 

At the first glance into a shucking 
house it looks terribly dirty, with trick 
ling oyster juice and piles of muddy shells, 
but in the shining pans in front of the 
shuckers are quarts of clean, fat, sueculent 


ter. She uses a sharp lithe knife, and does 
not break the edge of the shells. Sh: 
seizes an oyster, inserts the thin knife be 
tween the shells, then with a quick turn 


| of the wrist the shell is opened, the oyste? 


cut loose and dropped into the pan, ail 
with one movement. 

The season from September 1, 1877, to 
June 1, 1878, was extraordinarily poor, on 
account of the warmth of the winter, but 
an idea can be obtained of the quantities 
shipped from this point when the record 
informs us that 25,000 barrels of shell oys 
ters and 300,000 gallons of shucked oys 
ters were shipped during that season. In 
deed, New-Yorkers have no idea how 
many native Blue Points, Saddle Rocks 
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ntermediate oysters are shipped from 
sfield, on the Chesapeake. 
[he oysters are raised by means of 
ves, that swing by ropes from either 
of the boat. 


gigantic 
pair of iron jaws, the pocket of iron 


These dredges resemble 
purse, the mouth composed of 
uin-work. The open jaws are dragged 
ong the bottom, as the boat moves slow 
along under half sail, scraping up the 
sters, Which fall into the pocket. After 
lrag of about thirty seconds the dredges 
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Virginia, frequent imbroglios occur be 
tween the oystermen of the two States, 
the Marylanders, when oysters are scarce 
on their side of the line, cruising in Vir 
ginia waters, and vice versa, of course pro 
ducing much heart burning between the 
two States. An oyster police was insti 
tuted by Virginia, and frequent encount 
ers occurred between these officials and 
Many of the 
latter were captured and incarcerated in 
the jail at Drummondtown, in Accomac 


the Maryland oystermen. 





DREDGING FOR OYSTERS. 


re hauled up on deck, the contents sorted, 
the good oysters separated from the mass, 
the dead shells broken from the living 
oysters by means of a long hammer like 
that used by geologists, and the refuse 
thrown overboard. 

In such an important industry as the 
oyster trade, the beds lying, as they do, so 
closely on the line between Maryland and 

Vor. LIX.—No. 349.—5 


Habeas 


were issued 
from Maryland, and all the intricacies of 
a legal war impended. Finally, in one 
of the many conflicts an oysterman was 
killed He had resisted the police, who 
had thereupon fired upon his boat, injur 
ing the skipper so severely that he subse 


County. corpuses 


This unfor 
tunate event produced such an excitement 
that personal interests gave way before 


quently died of his wounds. 


public opinion, and a compromise was at 
length effected between the two States 





ent 
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THE WESTOVER HOUSE, 


Crabs and fish are taken in considerable 
quantities at Crisfield; salt-water trout, 
the large and delicious drum-fish, running 
in schools, sheep’s-head, tailors or blue 
fish, and many others; but this interest is 
so far surpassed by the much larger oyster 
trade as to be hardly recognized. Cris 
field is undoubtedly a progressive business 
community, at present small, but when 


canning is introduced, so that instead of | 


shipping the oysters to other places for 


that purpose they can be prepared for the 


general market here, business will receive | 


a new impetus that will call attention 


more generally to this spot as a centre of | 


trade, 

About sixteen miles north of Crisfield 
stands a way-side railway station, called 
Westover. The transient traveller might 
be surprised by the number of freight-cars 
standing along the switch at this appar 
ently unpromising country station, but 
quiet as it looks, unbusinesslike as it 
might appear to him, it is in reality one 
of the busiest points along the road, for 
Westover is one of the chief centres of 
berry (especially of strawberry) culture in 
all the fruit-producing peninsula. In the 
early morning a different sight presents 
itself at the quiet station. Large vans 
piled high with crates’of berries, shouting 


of teamsters, cracking of whips, he-haw 

ing of mules, combine in a Babel of noises 

ever increasing, as cart after cart rumbles 
up to the station in a cloud of dust like a 
| miniature thunder-storm. The fragrant 
odor of berries hangs in the air around 

and each grimy freight-car is like a hug: 
pouncet-box emitting a delightful scent ot 
| strawberries, the queen of fruit. 
The berry yield of 1878 was a particu 

| larly light one in this region, owing to a 
sudden spell of chilly weather that some 
what stunted the fruit, preventing it from 
attaining its full degree of size and lus 
ciousness; but even in that season 500,000 
baskets of strawberries were shipped from 
this point alone in the short period during 
which this fruit flourishes. The sandy soil 
of this region is particularly adapted for 
the cultivation of berries; and yet the clay 
subsoil renders it capable of producing 
ample crops of grass, clover, cereals, and 
vegetables. It was in this vicinity that 
we saw the finest fields of wheat and clo 
ver that we found throughout the pen 
insula, verdant as it is. A gentleman of 
the most undoubted veracity assured us 
that he had in one year taken a crop of 
wheat twenty-five bushels and a crop of 
hay two tons to the acre off a certain field, 
the original cost of which was twenty dol 
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urs per acre, in this one year netting over 

» hundred per cent. profit on the orig 
il cost. It is but fair, however, to say 
it this was an extraordinary case, the 
Oo crops being due to an unprecedented 


( arly season. 
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group of three old mansions about a mus 
ket-shot apart, the remnants of old days, 
vet stand—the mansions of the Westover, 
Workingtown, and Arlington estates 
The latter is named for the Virginia Ar- 
lington, its original owner having married 
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AN OLD-TIME BALI AT 


The neighborhood of Westover is one 
of those older portions of the settlements 
one finds along the Eastern Shore, its an 
tiquity attested by the old brick houses, 
each standing dark and aristocratic-look 
ing beside the banks of one of the numer 
ous creeks, choked with rushes and docks 
and tangled water-grasses, that lie in the 
lap of the land. In the past, when the 
land in this all 
with a virgin forest of pines, except imme 
diately in the neighborhood of these man- 
sions, such creeks, now nearly choked with 
matted vegetation, were the highways of 
communication between the plantations 
of the Eastern Shore and the more thickly 
settled country around Baltimore, Annap 
olis, St. Mary’s, and other towns on the 
Western; and so not far from Westover 
Station, on the bank of an inland creek, a 


region was overgrown 





THE WESTOVER 


a daughter of the Custis family from that 
place. 

Westover is the oldest of these houses 
It is a 
with an air of vanished grandeur about it. 


fine building, broad and roomy 
built, as most of the mansions then were, 
of English brick, brought as ballast in the 
returning ships that cruised between the 
mother country and the colonies Decay 
ed as the old Westover mansion now is, 
fallen into ruin here and there through 
of neglect and ill it still 
stands a monument former Eastern 
The 
and the kitchen, attached the 
one to the other by a long brick colonnade, 
were built in the early part of the eight 
eenth century by the Hon. Samuel Wil 
lawyer of who numbered 
among his legal pupils Judge Breckin 


years usage, 
of 
Shore magnificence and hospitality. 
main house 


son, a note, 
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ridge, of Pennsylvania, and others of less 
er fame; but with his son, Colonel John 
Wilson, the family seems to have reached 
its height of opulence and_ prosperity. 
The colonel maintained his station with a 
large-handed hospitality. He built an ad- 
dition to the house devoted especially to 
the entertainment of his guests, called the 
ball-room, which he connected with the 
rest of the house by a colonnade, now fall 
eninto much ruin. This ball-room build 
ing was two stories high, the upper story 
being used for the lodging of guests, the 
lower, a single fine panelled room, highly 
finished with carved wood-work, devoted 
to their entertainment. Here the balls 
and junketings of the stiff old-time gentil- 
itv were held, where the Custises, the Par 
kers, the Kings, the Dennises, and scores 
of others of the old ** American nobili- 
ty’ assembled to enjoy the generous hos- 
pitality of ‘the colonel.” One can im- 
agine the antique blue and red coaches, 
low-hung, broad-wheeled, with crests on 
the panels of the glass doors, coming rum- 
bling up to the mansion, freighted with 


and feathered. Then follows the contra 
dance: down the middle with the partne 
back again; the low stately courtesy, tli 
grand formal bow ; the ladies stand, 1» 
splendent in silks and laces and famil 
jewels, on one side, the gentlemen upo 
the other in attitudes calculated to dis 
play their shapely calves in tights to th 
best advantage. And so the merry-mal 
ing is carried far into the small hours of 
the night, until the neighbors rumble oft 
home again in their great lumbering 
coaches, and the guests from a distanc 
retire to their apartments above the bal] 
room. 

Such might it have been in the old 
times; but now, alas! it is crumbling to 
ruin, and its glory is rapidly departing 
The ball-room is used as a granary. 

The house is built in the largest style 
oak wainscoting from floor to ceiling, 
hard closely joined floors, and a broad 


| hall and stairway, into and up which on 


the beauty and gallantry of the times, | 


the while Colonel John Wilson welcomes 
them with formal bows and courteous hos- 
pitality; the guests assembling in the ball 
room, brilliant with wax-lights, the floor 
polished until it reflects a duplicate image 
of the bright scene above its surface: the 
old beaux and dowagers exchanging 
courteous compliments and inquiries of 
health after the long journey from Balti- 
more or Northampton; the young bucks, 
with rolling coat collars, silver buttons, 
and high shirt collars half covering the 
cheek, standing in a little knot talking 
over the last horse-race, cock-fight, or fox- 


hunt, or leaning over some short-waisted, | 


high-feathered charmer, conversing mel- 
lifluously. Two negro fiddlers enter, 


grinning and bowing to right and left as 


neath an archway in the far wall, their 
thoughts pleasantly resting on the shil- 
lings and the hot toddy that await them. 
The old colonel kept two slaves especially 
for the purpose of fiddling for his guests, 
which fiddlers he treated with great con- 
sideration. They begin tuning up, ever 
and anon sipping at a mug of ‘* something 


warm,” placed within easy reach for their | 


especial benefit. 


cries the colonel, leading out himself 


some dowager, rosy and portly, turbaned 


might ‘* drive a wagon-load of hay,” as a 
friend says—every thing roomy, magnifi 
cent, but decayed. The gentleman who 
now owns the mansion, however, is one 
under whom it will not be likely to fall 
into more dilapidation. 

The berry-pickers, mostly negroes, ar 
a peculiar class of people, holding the 
same relative position that the hop-pick 
ers do in England. They aye a nomadic 
race—a production which is strictly pen 
insular—a step higher in the social scale 
than the tramp, but lower than the regu 
lar workman. During the winter they 
disappear, no one knows whither; but at 
the demands of the berry season they ap 
pear upon all sides, as did the soldiers 
of Cadmus. They are a merry, jolly. 
happy-go-lucky tribe, taking no thought 
of the morrow, finding food in the berry 
fields, where they work for a mere pit 


| tance, finding raiment in a motley of tat 
they cross the room to a raised dais be- | 


ters and patches—old hats and other 
clothes past the use of ordinary civilized 
wear—and finding lodging under a hedge, 
or, in stress of rainy weather, in some 
barn which a planter of kinder heart than 
usual permits them to lodge in pro tem. 
The berry fields of Westover lay sur 
rounded by woods of dark pines, at the 
outskirts of which stood a poor white’s 
cabin with its mud chimney. It was a 


| picturesque sight, dotted with pickers clad 
‘‘Choose your partners, gentlemen,” | 


in the many-colored raiment of bright 
scraps that negroes delight to bedeck 
themselves withal—bright handkerchiefs, 




















ed, blue, and yellow; even the ragged 


rmy overeoats and straw hats of the 
men lent their assistance to enliven the 
scene A young negro woman in the 
foreground starts singing, the first pre 


monitory symptom being a grunt proceed 
ng apparently from the pit of the stom 
wh, then a half-savage ** yah!” and finally 
high-pitched refrain, melancholy, 
tragically melancholy, only half civilized, 
vet really impressive in spite of the pre- 
posterously absurd words: 


the 
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My soul! My soul! 
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No use bein’ 'fraid of the rainbow! 
Io © @ » = 
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No use bein’ ’fraid, 1 know! 


‘ 





= | - 
My soul! 


The notes reproduced on paper sound flat 


enough. It needs the negro fervor to 


give soul to its inanimate body, it needs 
the alternate rising and falling volume, 
now strong and full, now dying away in 
the earnestness of the work on hand. 





STRAW BERRY 








PIOKING, 


In the berry house, where the 


packing 


of boxes IS done. a 


huge pile or empty 
the the 


loaded ones being placed in a large berry 


crates reaches nearly to roof. 


wagon standing near at hand As the 
fruit is gathered it is brought into this 
house and placed on a deal shelf along 


its length, the pickers receiving tickets for 
the amount of quarts they bring in, good 
for the 
cents, depending on the quantity 
have gathered. 

It is 


sum of two, four, six, or mor 


they 


the 
characteristics as each receives his or her 
tickets 


amusing to watch various 
the trusting one, who thrusts his 
‘**keerds” into his apology for a pocket as 
he receives them, without a second glance 
at their amount: the cautious one, who 
puzzles over his account, striving to mas 
ter the problem of how much nine, minus 


two, multiplied by two, amounts to; the 


generous one, who treats the ** colored la 
dies” to cakes; the selfish, who devours all 
the cakes himself, and so on through the 
list of human characteristics: for, as Cor 
poral Trim says, ** there is nothing so gen 
eral as human nature.” 

As many of the negroes have to come a 
considerable distance—ten or fifteen miles 
sometimes—a refreshment stand of rough 
boards is erected near the berry-house 


where the appetite may be satisfied with 
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ich luxuries as cakes, bread and ** “lasses,” 
ind hot cotfee The cook a queer speci 
men of humanity, with a perpetual smile 


on his Tace was quite anxious to have his 


picter’ took,” and also instigated the art 
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Northeast, a small town near the wes 
ern shore of that narrow isthmus conne: 
ing the peninsula with the main -la 
Northeast is a cozy, quiet little town, 
neat vine-covered houses hidden alo 











VOOKING 


ist to make a likeness of Aunt Sally, sit 
ting in the shade of the shed, sucking the 
bitter sweetness of a stumpy pipe, assisting 
the digestion of a hearty meal of ** bread 


1 9 
an LaSSCS, 


Throughout the lower portion of Penin 
sular Maryland the land is low and level, 
the pine glades interspersed with bits of 
swamp, conjoining near the lower bound 
ary of Delaware in the great Dismal 
Swamp of that region, in whose depths 
the dark waters of the river Pocomoke 
have their source ; further north, how 
ever, the land is gradually more rolling, 
becoming actually hilly in Talbot, Kent, 
and Cecil counties. Upon the upper wa 
ters of the Chesapeake, where it narrows 


into the Susquehanna River, are numer 
ous fishing stations, as xtensive as any 
in the country, and perhaps in the world. 
At this point (in Cecil County) the shores 
are generally bluff, with narrow strips of 
sand beach along the water's edge. 

On the way to one of these stations we 
found ourselves one bright morning at 








SUANTY, 


trees and bushes, cool and home-like. I 
has quite a busy lot of stores, too, and om 
or two really good livery-stables, besides 
a couple of taverns—an excellent place ti 
retire from the hurly-burly of the world 
into peaceful seclusion and rest. 

Here we hired a horse and carriage to 
convey us to the fishing ground, and set 
out along a picturesque road that winds 
now up hill and now down dale, now past 
a copse of hazel or chincopin bushes, now 
under a bank whose shaggy summit is 
crowned with a mass of huckleberry bush 
es, with their delicate waxen blossoms, on 
surmounted by a tangle of bright-blos 
somed laurel or wild blackberry. bushes 
Now it passes a jungle-like clearing into a 
hollow, where the horse splashes through 
a Shallow ford; now, from the brow of a 
hill, gives a glimpse of the broad Chesa 
peake through a vista of trees. The high 
lands on the Western Shore, over which 
float the early summer clouds, and across 
which glide blue shadows, look misty in 
the distance. A gallant little cock par 
tridge struts on a fallen log by the way 














A PENINSULAR CANAAN 





now and then is heard the liquid 
of the wood-robin or the sone of a 
ing-bird from out the thickets. And 
last we arrive at the fishing beach. 
or two canvas-covered 
vons laden with fish from the station. 
ong low row of whitewashed barrack 

buildings perched on the bluff that 
at the foot of the blutf a 
row strip of beach—such is the fishing 


* passing one 


es the bay, 


tion. 
\s the 
re just about starting to lay out the 


visitor arrived, the fishermen 





plished, the rope at ¢ ither end is attached 
to a large windlass turned by a couple ot 
At the lower part of the shaft 
of this windlass is a large grooved whee] 


he ses 


around which runs the rope that draws in 
the net When the ends of the net reach 
the shore, a rope is attached to a float line 
which is upheld by large corks, and by 
its means the seine is hauled slowly nh 
This portion of the labor occupies about 
three hours and a half 

‘*Make yourself at Mi 


Semper, one of the proprietors of Russel] 


home,” said 





AUNT 


seines that lay piled in a huge mass, black 
ud wet, upon the stern of a large galley 
rhe 
men, standing around waist-deep in the 
water, were preparing to push off, loading 
the last coils of the seine. The sunlight 
lay brightly on the dark galley, the forty 
negroes, manning as many sweeps, clad 


like boat, manned with a negro crew. 


in all manner of picturesque fishing cos 
tumes, and the mountainous pile of seine, 
wet and glittering. This seine is about 
1200 fathoms in length. At either end is 
attached a the addition of which 
makes a length of about 2100 fathoms. or 
nearly three and a half miles. It takes 


rope, 


about three-quarters of an hour to lay out 
When this is accom 


this line and seine. 


| necessary change in our attire 


and Semper’s fisheries, as the artist intro 


duced himself—‘* make yourself at home,” 
with a hospitable wave of his hand, which 
could have been no more so had the bar 
racks been a palace 

“Give way!” cried the captain of the 
boat at this moment, and with one accord 
regular 


sweep, reminding the looker-on of a field 


the men bent to the oars with a 
of wheat when the wind sweeps over it 
Slowly and sluggishly the boat moved 
forward, eventually growing less and less 
the water 
came the regular thud, thud, of the oars 
in the rowlocks. 


in the distance, while across 


We entered the barracks to make some 


George 








FISHING 


the cook, a darky, with thick lips that 
failed to close over his protruding white 
curious in regard to the 


teeth, was very 


visitor's business at the fishing beach. 


‘What ye gwine to do, boss ?” queries 


he 

“Tm ‘gwine’ to take your picture, 
George. Stand just as you are now. 
Capital.” He was standing in a half 
sheepish attitude, his right hand grasping 
his left forefinger, his toes turned in, a 
long bag, serving as an apron, reaching 


nearly from his neck to his ankles. 

At length the seine is laid out, the gal 
ley returns to the shore, and the rope is at 
tached to the windlass; a darky, sitting on 
the cross-piece, begins driving the horses 
around the cirel 
hauled 


and slowly the seine is 


in. The negroes hunt out each 


some sunny spot, and stretch themselves 





SHANTY. 


to bask in the genial warmth like so many 
mud-turtles, 

{In the mean time the space inclosed by 
the seine has been gradually shortening 
Some wild-ducks, fear 
ing a trap, swim around and around with 
in the semicircle described by the corks 


its circumference. 


that can be seen dotting a curve along the 
placid surface of the bay, until, alarmed 
by the proximity of one of the negroes 
rowing across the glassy water to attach 
the line to the floats, they take wing ove 
to the distant highlands lying blue upon 
the other side of the bay. The men, stand 
ing hip-deep in the water, are hauling in 
to 
the shore, where, after the rents made in 
it by sturgeons have been mended, it is 
piled in huge black masses on the beach 


the spare net as the windlass draws it 


The space inclosed narrows down into a 








A PENINSUL 


square yards of surface; the water 
ie cireumscribed limits is alive with 


herring, shad, tailors, great rock 
and eels, besides others less valuable. 
re is an air of suppressed excitement 
me the 


made as to the probable amount of 


darkies, and numerous bets 
cateh—three thousand, four thousand. 
five thousand herring. The 


small farmers of 


* bush 


the vi 
} 


ickers,” or 
tv. hover around the outskirts of the 
wd of fishermen, anxious forany worth 
s fish that may fall to their lot. 
rhe 
vn up on the beach, to prevent any of 
Then 
heave, all together, and the net and 
ontents are fairly landed on the beach, 


under or sink line of the seine is 


fish from escaping beneath it. 


rleaming, wriggling mass, the thousands 
flapping tails sounding like rushing wa 
r, and dashing the moisture into a spray 
that hanes over the animated silver like a 
loud. 


id teeth, fling themselves bodily upon 


The negroes, with gleaming eyes 


fish, and in a surprisingly short space 
if time they are sorted over, the herring, 
iad, rock, and tailors distributed in sep 
rate piles, the darkies seizing upon the 
s as their lawful prey. * The fish are 
n collected in baskets, and emptied into 
i trouch or box with slat bottom, and are 
there washed clean of the beach sand with 
hich their struggles have covered them. 
From this they are packed in covered 
urons, and shipped to the large cities. 
\ll up and down these shores the fish 
ng stations stand along the beach as far 
is Chester Neck, each with its especial cog 
nomen, as the ** Mountain,” the 
Hill,” the ** Point Charles” 


others. 


‘Green 
fisheries, and 
Three hauls are made every day, the 
ist one sometimes extending late into the 
night, as was the case the time we vis 
Nothing could exceed 
the loveliness and picturesqueness of the 
As the sun 
in a blaze of glory that faded into 
the 
seemed impressed with the beauty of the 
scene as they stood darkly defined against 
the silvery water. Every now and then, 
is the dusk deepened and the lights of the 
uterns began to gleam around the busy 
scene, one of them would burst out with 
he air of some wild hymn, twenty voices 
swelling full and lusty in the chorus, first 


ted this station. 


scene as evening approached. 
| 


SANK 


the gray of twilight, even negroes 


one high-pitched quavering voice carrying 


+ 


the air, then the rest joining in with the 


AR 


CANAAN 


rich volume of a score of powerful lungs 
Pauses of silence fell « very how and then 
broken only by the monotonous creaking 
of the windlass or an abrupt Pa 


yah! yah 
of rich negro laughter. 














» THE OOUK, 


As the darkness of night descended, the 
cill-fishers set out their nets also across 
the channel, up and down which they 
float as the tide directs them, the fisher 
men going to them at intervals during the 
night and taking out such fish as may be 
caught. E his 
own special net from the thousand others 
which it 
know a favorite cow among a herd of eat 
tle. 
is attached, marking it out in the darkness 
of the night. The’thousands of these lan 
terns that twinkle afar down the bay, to a 


rach fisherman recognizes 


amid floats, as a farmer would 


At each end of these nets a lantern 


distance as great as the eye can reach, look 
like the lights of some vast floating city. 

“The net’s purty nigh cried a 
darky, popping his head into the cabin 
door at about half past ten at night, and 
As the 


arise from where they have been reclining 


withdrawing it as suddenly. men 


on lockers and in bunks, they hear him at 


the workmen's quarters: ‘‘ Net's purty 
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nigh in!” sound 
Ing faintly 


A bustle ensues, 


‘Net's purty nigh in!” 
at the far end of the shanty. 
each one emerging with 
artist among the rest, and 


1 
the 


a lantern, the 
proceeding to beach, each swaying 
a gleam on the moving 


them in relief from the 


lantern ¢e 


isting 


throwing 


loos 


surrounding darkness. 
The clustering lights on the beach gleam 
on the glittering eyeballs and teeth of the 
To the 
st, as he stands on the bluff looking 
the like 
phantoms engaged in some fantastie work 
the darkness. Soon the haul is landed, 
shining like silver in the red light, and the 


negroes as they haul in the net. 


down upon scene, they appear 


11) 


negroes fall upon the fish, scrambling for 


ls, of which more seem to be caught 


One 


it night than during the daytime. 


stalwart fellow holds four or five writhing | 


his fist, and proceeds, with the utmost 
ionchalance, 
One end of the cabin is appropriated to 
the use of the ‘‘ bosses,” and into this part 
rtist bundled with them. 
the bunks was not altogether to his liking; 


they had rather a suspicious appearance ; 


so he self-sacrificingly declined occupying 
one of that 


them was offered him, and 


FLSHING 


to bite off their heads one | 


The look of 


STATION. 


wrapping himself in a blanket, lay dow: 
upon a locker that stood against the wal 
The picturesque scene, mellowed by th 
gleam of one lantern, gradually faded 
from his. sight he fell asleep. It 
seemed but five minutes when he 
aroused by his driver from Northeast 
knocking at the door, and shouting at thi 
top of his voice that it was five o'clock 
and if the genlum wanted to ketch thi 
train, he’d better hurry up. 
Elkton is one of the northernmost towns 
in the: Maryland peninsula 
sleepy little place, lying along the Elk 
| River, no less indolent than the town it 
It was through this part of the per 
| insula that Washington marched in that 
endeavor to intercept Howe on his wa) 
to Philadelphia that led to the battle of 
Brandywine. Below Elkton the county 
| road runs through a rolling country, on 
of the most beautiful God ever gave man 
for a dwelling-place on this earth. It has 
more the character of an English than of 
{an American landscape. Dark 
rows separate yellow fields of wheat and 


as 


Was 


a quaint 


self, 


hedge 


| oats, while every now and then the tray 
| eller passes manorial-looking houses sur 
rounded by shady trees and well-kept 


lawns, or comes upon a queer old-fashion- 





A PENINSUI 
age, a straggling street of old brick 
with windows of the past 

Verdantly beautiful is Cecil 
vunty, with dewy vales and breezy hil 


| 


small 


tury 


Ss. CTOW ned at the summit, perhaps, with 
lump of oaks or chestnut-trees. 
the 
( esapeake, and here and there a farm 
amid the 
and peach orchards deep fruited 
Not far below Elkton is the former site 
the old Neweastle 
Railroad, one of the oldest railroads in the 
It was in 
thoroughfare between 
New 


Baltimore 


eS , 
stance melt away highiands of the 


gvieams foliage of 


ise from 


} 
mie 


Frenchtown and 
ntry, if not the very oldest 
time the great 
North the between 

York and Philadelphia, and 
d Washington. The old stage-road con 

the Philadelphia 


to Neweastle, Delaware, from which they 


and South, 


ved passengers from 
on the 

at to 
Over this road travelled Jack 
Webster, Calhoun, and other 


‘tabilities long since passed away, 


ok this railroad to Frenchtown 


lesapeake, and from there by be 
Baltimore. 
on, Clay, 
like 
the old railroad itself. Whenever one of 
iese leaders passed through this district, 
the surrounding inhabitants turned out 
1 force from Elkton, from Chesapeake 
ity, from Cecilton, 


train at the nearest 


and other towns, 


meeting the railroad 


NIGHT HAUL 


In the 


sAR CANAAN 


station, where the ereat man would 


ad 
dress a short speech to the assembled pop 
ulation Now, however, all has \ 


The ¢ 


prosperity has Swe pt mto other ¢ } 


vanished 
Into the forgotten past. reat tide of 
Lilie ls, 
and left this region, like any others on 
the 


by 


peninst la, stranded on the shores of 
Nothing of this 


once busy road but a hardly distinguish 


gone times Is seen 
able road-bed overgrown with briers and 
brambles, and little is heard of 
the 


whose thoughts dwell on the past 


it but in 


occasional reminiscences of thoss 


Running from Chesapeake City to Del 
the Del: and ( 
the connecting w 


between the North and South 


aware City 1s uware hesa 


peake Canal link 


ater 
shortening 
the time of water travel between New York 
or Philadelphia and Baltimore 
besides, the 


sage around Cape Charles 


by many 


hours, saving, perilous 

Tho 

coasting ships pass through it vearly 
Through the and 


far less picturesque than in Cecil, with its 


pas 


sand 


{ 
SO 


] 
mower 


Kent land is 
breezy uplands and sedgy valleys, but the 
same characteristics are to be observed 

the same quiet villages, the same hedge 
bordered highways, the same roomy oid 
houses. Here, luckily for the progress of 
the inhabitants, Nature does not supply 
her 


riches with such a lavish hand as in 


Virginia, and consequently the peo 


ple have to be more thrifty and indus 
trious. The poor of Maryland do not 
live with any thing like the profusion 
that characterizes the Virginian pen 
insular lower orders, but, on the oth 


1] 
ik 


er hand, they have a more well-to-do 
appearance, they are not nearly so ab 


jectly poverty-stricken. 


OF TUF SEINE, 








A FREE-LECTU 
T came about in this wise: 

| A ‘Society for the Relief of Hydro- 
phobia Patients,” in a well-known philan 
thropie community, had been running a 
mad career of pecuniary losses for several 
months, when it was resolved by the offi- 


BOOKED FOR EAST NINEVEH. 


cers of that praiseworthy association to 
‘*vet up” a course of lectures for the ben 
efit of the ** Fund,” as it was called. So 
far as possible the lecturers were to be 
popular speakers, were to receive 
emolument for their services 
appear in East Nineveh ‘labors of 
as such gratuitous performances 
are somewhat floridly designated. 

When the Honorable Secretary called 
on me to join the corps of distinguished 
martyrs chosen to aid the ** Fund,” I per- 
emptorily declined to serve, on the ground 
that, unlike Messrs. Phillips and Gough, 
I was neither popular nor distinguished, 
and because my name would attract no 
money out of the public pocket into the 


The H. S. 


on 
love,” 


sé wiety ’s cotfers. 


I 





no | 
, but were to | 


smiled, and | 





> 
1 


E EXPERIENCE. 


sented to his request. 


He 
gentleman, and had, no doubt, been 
lected because of his infirmity, to canvass 
for free lecturers, not being able, or \ 
ing perhaps, to hear distinctly when 
negative was returned to his application 
**T will put you down,” sai: 


was ck 


a 


he, in that muffled, feath¢ 
tone so peculiar to deat peo 
ple, ** for the 21st of January 
Before I could explain iniy 
decided intention of refusing 
the invitation, he got into his 
hat with a bounee, and de part 
ed, thanking me most cordin 


ly for acceding to his request 
I called after him in vain; | 


was) gone irrevocably ito 
space, flying rapidly toward 
East Nineveh. 

Talking the matter ov 
with my wife that evening 
after tea, she strenuously ad 


vised me to be magnanimous 
and *‘ go and do my share” of 
lecturing for the funds in aid 
of so noble an object. After 
a somewhat animated discus 
sion concerning hydrophobia 
and the appalling effects on 
the human system when at 
tacked by a rabid cur, I deter 
mined not to shirk my duty, 
and proceeded to inscribe the 
following entry on my lec 
ture note-book: January 21. 
East Nineveh. Free lecture in behalf of 
the Hydrophobia Fund. 

The evening came: a wild snow-stormy 
night as ever shrouded a New England 


{ 


landscape. Chimneys howled like wolves 
on QOonalaska’s shore. Signs danced, 


screamed, and blew away by hundreds 
down the street. Afolus was in his glory 
all Bedlam was indeed ‘let out.” 

The exact phraseology employed as | 
shivered into my lecture raiment on that 
occasion it is unnecessary to reproduce in 
| this narrative; -but it is no exaggeration 
| to state that my mind was in a disaffected 
condition, and that I did not hanker after 
the journey to East Nineveh on that par 
ticular night. Calling a carriage for the 
railroad station, I started out on my mis- 





immediately entered my humble cogno- | sion to swell the ‘ Hydrophobia Fund” in 
men on his tablets as if I had fully con- | 





a distant province, an unknown land, so far 
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[ was concerned. Two hours of hard 
velling by the aid of snow-ploughs 
nded me before a low-spirited, dingy lit 
station, which the conductor denomi 
ited ** East Nineveh.” Stumbling out 
the comparatively cheerful car into the 
ck fury of a winter tempest, 1 made my 
Not a 
iman being was visible, inside or out of it. 
Opening the door at the other end of the 
pulchral apartment, I called loudly for 
p. Only the hollow blast of stormy 
inds responded. At last a passer-by, 
early suffocated by the hurricane of 
eet, halted and asked, ‘‘ What ye want 
there?” I explained, as well 
outhful of snow 
ould allow an at 
empt at speech, that 
| had come to lecture 
behalf of the Hy 
‘ophobia Fund at 
Kast Nineveh. 
‘Oh, that’s in the 
village,” said 
‘a mile and a half 
from here.” 
‘*How can I get 


there ¢ 


iv into the road-side dungeon. 


as ia 


ipper 


* Dunno,” 
and 
shed into what Emer- 


son calls 


replied 
the Miah, Vahl 
‘a tumultu 
ous privacy of storm.” 
moment I 
the 
stolid unsympathy of 
with 
condition, 
not help 
myself 
words 
some told 
that a certain 
gentleman in London 
had ‘‘exeellent princi 
” “Ves,” said B., 
he seems in 
not to wear 
them out in practice.” 

All of 


my now 


For a 
as amused at 


this man 
stranded 

ind could 
muttering 


my 


to 
Beauclere’s 
vhen one 


him 


ples.’ 
‘but 
clined 
the terrors 
situation 
grimly settled down 

iponme. Thethought 

that I was on a free-lecture expedition 
made me writhe keenly. 
erate fee were in expectancy, the horror 
of the seene around might have 
mitigated. But here I was, ‘‘ afar in the 


If even a mod 


been 


desert,” without a ray of prospective re 


muneration, and all expenses of travel to 
The predicament 
was not only forlorn, it was repulsive 


be borne by myself. 

The vicious northeaster went on becom 
ing more and more sharp and boisterous 
The snow fell like volleys of shot on the 
little half buried in drifts 
Leaning against the window-sill, I reeall 


station, now 


ed these terribly graphic lines of an Eng 
lish poet 

lis wild night out-of-doot 
The 

An 


tal 1] 
Stabbing all 


is mad upon the 
the 


things, 


moors, 


Ss Into rock town, 


up and down , 


Ghosts of all the departed storms that 


7th Leecturer and the Fyowling 


Jororm . 








had ever ravaged East Nineveh by 
gone winters hoarsely muttered their sav 
age spells up and down the freezing apart 
ment where I stood in gloom and listened 
for relief. I thought of my own warm 
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fireside, miles away; of the ruddy glow of 
comfort lighting up the cheery brass and 
irons; of the happy piano sending out 
merry music to the flying feet of youth 
and beauty; of the songs in praise of love 
and country which I knew would 
close the jocund evening. 

*Stune with the thoughts of 
home,” as the Season-able Thom- 
son expresses it, I could bear no 
longer the bitter solitude of that 
receptacle of woe, the station, 
and I again opened the door a 
little. The grutf growler out- 
side was busier than ever, bury- 
ing up the universe. ‘ Keep 
where you are,” he seemed to 
say, ‘or [ll inelude you in the 
oO sequies.” 

Suddenly the distant sound of 
sleigh-bells stirred the buzzing air for a 
moment, and then the tinkline musie 
faded away. Listening intently, 1 again 
detected the welcome sound, and evidently 


approaching nearer, Perhaps they were ‘ 


only ghostly bells, like those described by 
De Quincey in his opium visions, 

An open sleigh with a mortal in it, by 
all that is transporting! Hailing the 
icicled object, I recounted my alarming 
situation, and hurriedly told him my des- 
tiny 

‘Ye carnt git up there t’-night enny- 
how, an’ ef ye could, there wunt be no 
ordnance to hear ye, sich a night as this,” 
drawled the man. 

I implored him to take me to the ‘‘ up- 
per village.” 

‘“ What be ve willin’ to pay?” demand- 

ed the stranger, with an emphatic accent 
on the last word in his query. 
I shouted through the 
storm, and hope came bounding into my 
bosom at the half willingness implied in 
the traveller's question. 

*Waral,” said he, sluggishly but busi 
ness-like, ‘* bundle in, and Tll kerry ve. 
It's a good piece out o' my way, but Tl 
dew it” 


“Any price 


Of we started. It seemed a night's 
journey, as we went on, butting forward 
into the tempest toward the upper vil 
lage. My companion was of the speech 
less gender, aman of few words, but those 
few were to the point in hand. 

‘* Let's see—we didn’t fix on no amaount 
afore we started, did we, mister ?” 

‘* No,” said I, ‘* but you may make your 
own terms.” 
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**Wa’al,” said he, ** considerin’ the sno 
and the cold, spose we settle on abao 
tew dollars for the ride up to the upper 
village? I wouldn't ’a kerried ye they 
at all ef ye warn't a-goin’ to speak { 


Lor 









\ “The ‘Tiw Fifty “Rivde. | ww 


the good o’ the cause, free gratis for 
nothin’.” 

‘All right,” I exclaimed, triumphant 
ly. ‘Move on as fast as possible, my 
friend, and let us get to the upper village 
if you please, as soon as we can, for I am 
already half frozen.” 

A pause on the stranger’s part, and 
then: ‘‘Come to think on’t, the critter’s 
feet gits so balled up to-night, I raly don't 
know but the job’s worth tew fifty.” 

“Go on,” I ejaculated; ‘* you shall 
have the money.” 

The horse stumbled and fell so often he 
must have been subject to rapid epileptic 





| fits. Once I thought we had lost him for 
| ever, but he got up again, and proceeded 
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ieringly over the road. I ventured to 
<if the animal ever shied, and the man’s 
low 


ly is worth remembering. In a 
d baleful tone he said: ** Don’t ve nev 
make no remarks abaout a hoss behind 
s back when He 
ry word ye say, and if he finds ye're 


he’s present. hears 
red on him, he'll take advantage on 

If yer late him 
favorable, like’s not he'll cut up and 
shy like a balloon. Shouldn't 
d tear every thing all to pieces. Be 
ceerful of yer commentaries about dumb 


observation struck 


wonder ef 


ritters when they are ’raound, except so 
was yer remarks is complimentary. A 
sss ears is allers keyed up to git yer 
inion on him, good or bad.” 

The ride seemed entering on the con 
nes of eternity. Should we 
there?) Every moment I thought myself 
cut 
rat 
my 


ever get 


ring the north pole, as the wind 
ke revolving razors, and the snow 
“| like so many needles all about 
eck. My garments were ineffectual to 
keep out the plunging elements, and when 
ve did arrive at last, and I fumbled out the 

tew fifty,” I was more dead than alive. 

‘* Wish ve well,” said the eye-teeth-cut 
ting man in the sleigh, and drove off into 
the storm again, homeward-bound. 

And now it was distinctly my business 
to enter the torpid-looking little building 
before which the man had dumped me, 


and begin the gratuitous service of the | 


evening. It was some time before I could 
stand firmly up against the winter hurri 
cane on getting 
out of the sleigh, 
my legs betraying 
a hopeless imbe 
cility I had never 
noticed in them 
However, 
after a little their 
wonted power re 


before. 


“Twenty Swe ‘i 


Ween sel tolk ith 


Cewis To hear 


turned, and I succeeded in fighting my en 

trance forward into the structure, where |] 

was destined to speak an hour in behalf of 
the ‘* Fund.” 

* ‘Where is the secretary?” I 
inquired of the door-keeper, 
who was stamping his feet and 
rubbing his fingers to that ex 
tent I supposed he was frost 
bitten through and through. 

** Dunno 
faintly 
gelid janitor. 

“< Well,” 


“never 


mean,” 
the 


who ve 
re plied 


said I, 
Cl 


walk in, as | am the 


mind : 


lecturer.” 
** Got a ticket?” 
‘‘No: Lam to give 
the lecture. Lam Mr. 
, from Boston.” 
‘*Carn’t help who 


ye be. My orders is 





—s 





the Isecturer and the fifteen Depressed 
~ Lerom a ~Phote araph 


LVeisteners — 





strict to let nobody 
in without er ticket.” 
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‘What is the 
inquired. 
‘Quarter,” 


price of one?” I meekly 


said the honest door keeper. 
And I paid it and went in. 
I hope I spoke earnestly and helpfully 
to that crowd of fifteen dee 
of whom was kind enough 


listeners, one 
to compliment my discourse 
hall, ‘' It warn’t 
quite so tejus as I thought ‘twould be.” 
How was the interim between ‘‘ after 
lecture” and ‘* bed-time” to be bridged 
There a light in the hotel 
one could possibly read by, and no place 
to sit down in except the * offis,” as the 
apartment was called where the vil- 
assembled in the evening around a 


great ill 


me, as he went out of the 


over ? was not 


dingy 
lagers 
odorous sheet-iron stove to dis- 
cuss any affairs that might arise for petty 
controversy. The mere thought of my 
bedroom was hateful to every sense, and 
best of it, and 
offis” until driven up stairs 


so 1 resolved to make the 
anchor in the *‘ 


for the night. 
The company gathered there was, in- 
deed, a motley one, but by no means devoid 


of interest. An old teamster clad in moth- 
eaten raiment, 
Joe,” sat speechless, tipped back against 
the wall, with his feet thrust out in the 
direction of the stove, but too far away to 
derive any comfort from it. He seemed 
far gone in chronic inebriety, and princi- 





ply depressed | 


by saying to 


| be in company. with. 
and whom every one called | 


pally oceupied in soothing his inflamma- | 





tory nose with the butt end of his eattl 
goad. Two rough men with sharp faces 
sat near him, bargaining about a‘ 


steers,” 


pair ol 
the amount in dispute being ** tew 
dollars and sixty-eight cents.”” A boy with 
a bad squint in both eyes (a visual pecul 
iarity I had never noticed before) stumped 
in at intervals and threw wood into the 
stove, taking care always, as he went out 
of the room, to kick a weak old mastitt 
that lay sleeping near the door. When | 
begged him, during one of his brief visits 
to the “‘ offis,” not to hurt the poor beast, 
he told me, with an East Nineveh male 
diction, to ‘* mind m’own bizniz, and he'd 
mind his’n.” Several other persons, with 
more or less distinctive habits and man 
ners, sat smoking around the stove, but 
none more badly eminent than a six-foot 
sallow-cheeked youth who wore his neck 
cloth swinging loose around his handsome 
throat, and who went by the name of 
‘Bung.” Whether that was his real 
name or only a derisive one I do not 
know, but a more conceited, ignorant, and 
profane varlet I never have happened to 
He attracted much 
attention by his oaths and his watch chain, 
both being of the most lurid fashion.  ] 
have often thought of him since, and won 
dered where at last he met his ** pendulous 
suffocation,” Thomas Browne, in 
his grand manner, denominates hanging. 
The landlord, seeing my stranded and 


as Sir 
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hopeless condition, was good enough to 
hitch up a seat beside me, and enter into 
conversation with me. He struck into 
talk rather abruptly, I thought, about 
‘ flosofy,” but I saw his drift at once when 
he made this remark: 

‘‘T’m a kind ov a flosofer myself, folks 
thinks raound here.” 

‘*In what way, Mr. Todd ?” 


‘*Wa/al, Sir, I’m a great study-er ov the 


sac-rid books, that is to say, ’m to home 
in the writin’s ov Scripter. 
into them subjicks a good deal, I hey. 


Put me on to Romuns or Dootronomy, | 


them other old anshunt 
books, and I ken hold my own. 


and some ov 


we make the fur fly, I tell yew. 


sages that pear to differ. Aour min’ster’s 
ruther up and dressed on the Command- 
ments, but he’s green and colt-y on doc- 
trin’, so to speak; he don’t go daown deep 
enuf for me.” A pause, and then, with a 
burst of wisdom: 
ain’t he? 
on Mars-es Hill, didn’t he, yew ?” 

‘There is no doubt whatever about 
that,” I replied. 

‘Took ’em right off their feet, didn’t 
he, yew ?” 

I assented fully to the complimentary 
statement concerning the apostle. 

Here the landlord was called away to 
give directions about shoeing a 
But he soon returned, and lolling 
back in his chair, which he again placed 
next to mine, re-opened the colloquy: 
‘*Ever met Prerfesser Thrum—’Lias J.?” 

‘*T never have. Who is he?” 


some 


horse. 


‘pearing old gentlemen ye ever see; high- 
ly edyecated, comes of a good fam’ly, and 
jest as keen’s a brier.”’ 

‘** What's his business ?” 

‘*Preachin’ and pillin’, mostly: he’s 


when he’s travellin’, The wimmin-folks 
jest goes crazy abaout ’Lias. 
caount on ’Lias J. Thrum, I tell yew! 
Sings a hymn like a swoller. Good many 
min’sters is more or less pester’d in prare, 


was the matter. No hitchin’ and coughin’ 
to him when he’s ingaged; free’s a bird, 
every time.” 

‘* Is he a good speaker ?” 

Vou. LIX.—No. 349.—6 


I've looked | 


Aour | 
new min’ster and me gits at it sometimes | 
on a pint o’ doctrin’, and ’tween us both | 
My wife | 
sez I’m gifted, as *tware, at reconcilin’ par- | 


‘*Paul’s a master-hand, | 
He gin it to em good up there 


| Look here, yew. 


| with cupple o’ boxes clean’s a wissel. 


| loose, but a box 
‘*Oh, he’s a geenyus; one o’ the finest | 





‘*The most sperrited ye ever heered.” 

‘** Fine voice ?” 

‘*Clear’s a quill, and louder’n a gun. 
When the winders is open in aour school- 


haouse, where he labors frequent, enny 
| body t’other side the river ken hear him. 


He meks things jump, I tell yew, when he 
gits agoin’!” 

‘** How is he in argument ?” 

‘*Up tew enny on ’em, ye may depend. 
Karnt ketch "Lias where the wool’s short, 
from Genesiz to Revulations. Wish ye'd 
heered him tackle wun o’ yore Boston 
transildentist fellers who woz up here’n 
East Nineveh last summer. Fun then, I 
tellyew. There warn’t apiece left ov that 
Massechusetts onbeliever’s big as a cloze- 
pin. Sumb’dy said that air radikel hed 
lost his mind. ‘*Lias bust aout larfin, and 
sez he, ‘I wouldn’t pick it up ef I faound 
it layin’ raound enny where.’ That's 
*Lias! he’s jest’s quick’s a flash. He's 


| barmy Gilyud all over, and a big dog 
| under the wagon tew boot, as the old say- 


in’ is. 

‘Are the Ben Franklin pills popular 
in this town ?” 

‘* Yes, Sir, and ev’ry where else, tew. 
Jest work into your lec- 


| ters suthin ‘baout them pills, and ’Lias °1] 


sartisfy ye. He wouldn’t mind payin’ 
ye well for yer trubble. Most estonishin’ 
cures them pills’s brought abaout! Miss 
Witkum, daown here to the Four Cor- 
ners, couldn’t see aout ov her head for 
more’n @ year, on accaount ov her havin’, 


| both to wunce, noorology and dispepsy on 


the spinel marrer; but ’Lias cured her up 
Hi- 
teeth was all a-gittin’ 

and harf o’ the Ben 
Franklin fixed ’em in agin tight’s a drum. 
Hunderds o’ cases jest like these is well 


ram Perkings’s 


| known in aour caounty, and all over the 


United States. My brother-in-law ’Ras- 
tus Frink’s bin in ev’ry port in the world 


| cept Californy, and he sez the craowned 
principal agent for the Ben Franklin Self- | 
supportin’ Pill, and he ex’orts evenin’s | 


heads in Urup is naow takin’ ’em ev’ry 
where. Wish ye could hear the prerfess- 


| er, with tears in his eyes, indorse ’Rastus’s 
No dis- | 


statemunt !” 
‘*The professor believes in the efficacy 


| of the pills he is dealing in so largely, I 
| suppose ?”” 
but ’Lias goes rite ‘long, ’s if nothin’ ’t all | 


‘*That’s so, and well he may, for they 
saved his life when he had water on the 
heart so bad.” 

‘* When was that ?” 

** Years ago, when he was a young man, 
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Let’s see: he 
was ‘tacted with this water on the heart 
when he was sent’s a missionerry into the 
old "Gypshun country. He tells the story 
that when he got rort up a-speakin’ to 
them heathen ladies and juntlemen over 
there on the bank ov the Nile, his feelin’s 
was tew much for his strength, and so 
this water sot in, fust on his chist. Pooty 
soon, he 
to bilin’. If ye put yer ear daown, ye 
could hear it. Waésal, *Lias spent thaou- 
sands o’ dolluz, callin’ in the doctors near 
andfur. Nouse! They all gin him up, 
and he come home to die. One day he 
overheered a man in New York say the 


comparatively speakin’, 


Ben Franklin pills was shore remedy for | 


water on the heart, and ’Lias went in for a 
box on’em; kep’ takin’ box arter box, and 
at the end o’ the fifteenth or sixteenth box 
(he don’t naow zactly remember which it 
was), he begun to improve, and the sizzlin’ 
stopt inside ov him. Out o’ gratitood he 
excepted a agency, and he’s gone on in- 
trodoocin’ them pills into ev’ry quarter 
o’ the known globe. Turkey, Prooshy, 
Aysha, Chiny, every where ‘most, he’s in- 
trodooced em by word o’ maouth. When 
he goes aout to Ingey he allers stops at 
the pallis, and all the high-priests waits on 
him abaout. The grandees thinks ev’ry 
thing on him aout there in Ingland and 
Rooshy. It’s good’s a play to hear ’Lias 
tell over his travels aout there. When 
he went to Kanky-noo, aout in Jappan, 
more’n a hunderd elefunts, all rigged up 


in golden jewills, walked tew and tew in | 


the royle percession to meet him on the 
worf. ‘Lias sez the king’s family warnts 
him to come aout there and settel, but he 
ruther thinks he sharn’t dew it at present. 
He’s dreadfully ’tached to this ’ere form o’ 
guverment, but he may alter his mind, 
byme-by, and pull up stakes agin. Wish 
ye could see Prerfesser Thrum’s kleckshun 
curositiz he gut together in Jruslum: gut 
a leetle piece o’ Maount Arrerroot ‘mung 
‘em, and a genowyne lock o’ hair o’ the 
prodigul son. One the most valooble 
things he’s gut’s the stun that killed Go- 
liar: sez he wouldn't take ten thaousand 
dolluz for it; bin offered nine by the Brit- 
ish guyment, over’n over agin.” 

‘I notice you call Mr. Thrum Profess- 

W hat is he professor of?” 

‘* Re-ligion and doctorin’ mostly, I 
guess. His keerd runs, ‘ Prerfesser ’Lias 
J. Thrum—the Ben Franklin Self-sup- 
portin’ Pills, wholesale and retail.’” 


or. 


sez, his heart gut het up and went | 
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Here the landlord being called. away 
again, a disordered, unsavory individual 
in an archeological dog-skin cap, who 
had been furtively listening to the host's 
enthusiastic remarks concerning the dis 
tinguished vender of the ‘‘ Ben Franklin 
Pills,” solemnly warned me, in a low 
voice, against trading for any of the self- 
supporters, averring that Thrum was no 
more of a professor than he was, and that 
‘Lias’s constant tendency was to strong 
drink and another bad habit that proved 
fatal to Ananias and Sapphira. Slanting 
his countenance sarcastically toward the 
door out of which the landlord had de- 
parted, the new spokesman implied by 
dumb-show that Todd and Thrum were 


| sly partners in a very disreputable busi- 


‘ 


ness, and that the ‘‘self-supporters” were 
no better than they should be. I thought 
I discovered a rival animosity in his tone, 
that might naturally arise in the breast of 
an envious mortal who was seeking with 
another medicine to supplant the immense 
popularity of the B. F. P. in East Nineveh, 
but I stifled the unworthy suspicion in 
my bosom, and made no remark in reply 
to his unfriendly insinuations. 

When the landlord re-entered, I began 
the new conversational era myself: 

‘* Have you always kept tavern here ?” 

‘No; I foller’d the sea till I bust a 
blood-vessel, and had to give it up.” 

‘“Which vessel did you give up?” I 
ventured to inquire, by way of enliven- 
ing our dry talk with a mild attempt at 
facetiousness. 

“The Ann Mary Ann,” replied the 
literal sea-faring landlord, evidently un- 
moved by my effort at humor. 

It was his turn now: 

3in lect’rin’ long ?” 

I shook my head. 

‘* Healthy bizniz ?” 

Another and more impressive shake. 

‘‘How long doos’t take to git agoin’ 
in’t?” 

‘* That depends.’ 

‘*What I warnt to git at’s this: I’ve 
got a boy comin’ ’long’s got to dew suthin 
byme-by. Naow would ye advise him to 
try lect’rin’?” 

I hesitated ‘a reply, and the landlord 
continued: 

‘*P’r’'aps you'd give him a lift to git 
him a-runnin’ when he’s ready to begin?” 
‘Certainly. How old is your son?” 

‘*Miss Todd ‘d tell ye better’n I can, 
but I should say he’s goin’ on to nineteen.” 


’ 
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I advised timely application to a ** Bu- | 


reau. 

My reference to an old-fashioned piece 
of furniture puzzled the landlord to that 
extent he began to rub his hands thought 
fully and whistle a melancholy tune that 
did not imply comprehension on his part. 

‘‘ What's the secertary’s name ?” 

‘‘Tt is not a secretary; it’s a bureau you 
must apply to,” I answered. 

Then I explained to him more minute 


ly the office of a Lecture Bureau, and he | 


entered my remarks, condensed, on the fly- 
leaf of an almanac hanging up behind the 
| That being done, he mused a while, 


aoor. 


and then asked: 


‘Ef a young feller started aout in the | 


fall o’ the year to foller lect’rin’, and stuck 
tew it till plantin’-time in the spring, what 
could he clear ?”’ 

‘Really I could not say.” 

‘*Give a rough guess.” 


At this point I became alarmed at his | 


business-like look at the matter, and not 
wishing to give a serious father with a 
large family on his hands any delusive 
answer to pecuniary questions of so grave 
a nature, 1 felt bound to undeceive him 


as to hopes of putting his son into so pre- | 


carious a business as lecturing. 

I pass over with brief mention and no 
harbored ill feeling the unpleasantness of 
that never-to-be-forgotten night at the in- 
salubrious East Nineveh “‘ tarvern,” where 
I did not sleep, although that was my de 
sign in going thither. I touch lightly on 
the multiform delinquencies of that um- 
brella- without-a-handle establishment: 


the appalling dearth of food—‘‘ aour cook 


havin’ gone up to Carthage for to at- | 


tend a military ball”—the narrow-minded 


wash-stand, the paucity of water, and the | 


entire non-existence of towels in my room. 
I say nothing of the alarming antics of 
the air-tight stove in that freezing apart- 
ment, the fiery little article bursting out 


toward morning with the evident design | 
I barely al- | 
lude to the midnight turbulence on the | 


of burning the hotel down. 


opposite side of the entry, occasioned by 
the unexpected arrival of a youthful guest 
—the landlady’s ninth, as my host in- 
formed me in the morning. 

‘*Perhaps some time,” smilingly inti- 
mated the landlord, ‘‘ yell make a piece 
9 poetry on the events comin’ to pass dur- 
in’ your fust visit to aour hotel. But the 
least ye ken dew before ye go is to name 
the baby.” 





And so, bearing in mind the object of 


|my visit that bitter January night to 


East Nineveh, and all I had suffered dur 
ing the hours of my sojourn there, I sug 
gested that the child be called 
Idrophobia. 

‘* Waal,” drawled the landlord, ‘‘ that 
doos hey ruther a high-toned, ’ristoeratic 
snap to it, and I shouldn't wonder ef my 
wife took tew it pooty well; but ye never 
know how a mother’s feelin’s is a-goin’ to 


should 


jump when a baby’s got to be chris’ened. 
| Look here! as there ain’t no paper layin’ 
raound, spose ye jest chalk the name aout 
lll take it up 
| stairs afore dinner to show Miss Todd. 
nothin’ in it at all, but 


} on these bellowses, and 
She mayn’'t see 


| She may.” 


| mother’s taste in the matter, and if her 
|opinion did not coincide with mine, I 
should not feel at all disappointed. 


L told him by all means to consult the 


‘*Call agin when ye come this way,” 
responded the landlord, ‘‘ and git aequaint- 
ed with Miss Todd and little Idrophoby. 
Glad to show ye aour new cemmerterry, 
next time ye come, if biznizis slack. Take 
ye raound enny where.” 

I assured him, with my hand on my 
| earpet-bag, that whenever I had occasion 
| to come again into that region, he should 
| know of it in season to exhibit the ‘‘ cem 

merterry” and all the other beauties of 
| Kast Nineveh. 
| And so we parted, I have no doubt, for- 
ever, and I can undergo the separation 
during that length of time with firmness. 
I am not indebted to the landlord of the 
East Nineveh “ tarvern” for much that 
was beneficial in the way of sustenance or 
| repose, but I am his debtor for one phrase 
at least worth remembering. As he was 
| letting out of the hotel door a lugubri- 
ous-looking neighbor, who had evidently 
| bored him by too much complaining talk, 
he said, quietly, as he turned the key, 
‘*Good reddance to him!” 

‘* Who is that ?” I inquired. 

‘Oh, nobody in pertickler—only one o’ 
| these ’ere long-meter fellers that goes on 
| a-cryin’ arter the funeral’s all over.” 

It is not often that a free-lecturer bears 
| his own travelling expenses, liquidates his 
hotel bill, and is obliged to pay for hear- 
ing himself talk, but twenty years since 
East Nineveh compelled me to endure 
| those novel sensations. 
It is so long ago, or I would never have 
| mentioned this experience in public. 
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BLACK POINT. 

eee most subtle charm of Florida, ex- | 

_ celling, I am inclined to think, even | 
its May-like Christmas, and June in Feb- 
ruary, is found in the absence of the at 


mosphere of labor, either in the present or | 


the past. One there forgets that this is a 
working-day world; and it is the only part 
of the United States in which one does for- 
get it. The rich man at the North labors 
not, but he can not enter his carriage with- 
out seeing the man who does; even the 
railroad skirting the lawn of his country 
residence brings with it, though unseen, 
suggestions of the grimy brakesman and 
watching engineer—men who toil and fare 
hardly every day of their lives. Through 
the South at the present day, though there 
may be little of the bustle and energy of 
labor, there is in its place a silence of dis- 
appointment, often a torpor of regretful 
memories, which as effectually as the 
presence of toil prevents the formation of 
that atmosphere of indolence—indolence 
unpursued by disapproving conscience 
which is Florida’s deepest charm. It is 
not rest, for rest follows labor. Here is 
no labor, and never was; the poor are the 
most indolent of all. No ice, no snow, 
no stern frozen ground, drive them to toil 
to save themselves from suffering. With 
wood in the forest for their small fires, 
with fish in the brown rivers, why should 
they strive or save? Here at last is a 
country where there is no ‘‘ must.” 

True, active Prospérity has never had 
her home there, for active Prosperity 
works hard; but care-free hours, the slow 
enjoyment of each day for itself alone as 
it dawns and fades over the winterless 
earth—these are to be found and possessed 
on that narrow peninsula, with its olive- 
green woods, its slow chocolate - hued 
streams, its white sands, and the limitless 
barrens, whose uselessness for all utilita- 
rian purposes gives them a wild peculiar 
charm, granted to them forever, prairies 
of green, with their pines standing wide 
apart, and bright little tropical flowers 
growing up with all the haste they can 
on long hair-like stalks, until they reach 
the level of the coarse grass, when they 
rest their chins on the tops of the rough 
blades, stop growing, and gaze contented- 
ly around. 

Black Point is no point at all; neither 
is it black. It is a sweep of broad beach, 
without any outlying islands or sand-bars, 











so that you have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that the waves that break at your feet 
come from far away, your particular spot 
of coast being the first land they touch 
after leaving the Old World behind them. 


| It would seem as though it might be pleas- 


ant for an ocean wave to feel the shore 
under his breast again, after weeks of toss- 
ing about in bottomless space. The Black 
Point beach is not straight; it forms a 
waving line along the coast, as its own 
white sands, pressed together by the action 
of the waves, form a smaller waving line 
at the water's edge. This waving line 
makes the beach a series of scallops, each 
with its half-moon of silver sand, its min- 
iature cliff behind, crowned with Spanish- 
bayonets, its pile of drift-wood for a seat, 
and in front the limitless expanse of ocean, 
stretching across to Morocco. You sit 
down on the drift-wood, which has always 
been washed up close under the cliff; you 
gaze off over the sea; you feel alone with 
immensity; great thoughts begin to come. 
And then suddenly some one walks around 
into your scallop from the scallop next be- 
yond, and you realize that you are not 
alone at all even with yourself, to say 
nothing of immensity. These scallops are 
always deceiving the unwary; each little 
rounded bay looks so wild and lonely that 
it takes a long series of winters at the Point 
to drill people into the remembrance that 
they are all within a mile or two of the 
house, and that when there is only one 
house in a place, its inmates are apt to 
make studies of each other, marine as well 
as land studies, to pass away the time. 
But we wrong Black Point in alluding 
to time; there was no time there. No- 
body made any especial plans, or had any 
especial hours. If you began to read a 
book in the morning, and found it inter- 
esting, you could read on all day until 
darkness came, and no one troubled him- 
self or you with comment. If you hap- 
pened to fall asleep on the beach, under 
your white umbrella, even though you 
slept on there all day, no one remarked 
upon it, or asked you why. The slav- 
ish necessity for doing any thing at any 
particular moment did not exist there. 
This remarkable absence of time and 
‘‘“why” was owing, first, to the influence 
of the place; second, to the determination 
of the people. The place was Florida, 
and Florida intensified: here was no work 
at all. The fields of the ancient sugar 
plantation to which the rambiing old 
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house belonged, untilled for seventy years, 
were the only suggestions of labor; and 
they were more memories than sugges- 


tions. For miles around there was noth- 


ing save the wild warm barrens, the sunny | 


wind-swept beach, and the unfettered lazy 
The determination of the people, 
who were winter visitors from the North, 
was inflexible. They were people who 
knew what they wanted—a rare class; 
having found it, they guarded it vigilant- 
ly. 
Valdez. 
sylvania. Her original name was Amelia 
Jane. Having married a Florida sailor of 
Spanish descent, she had become a Val- 
dez, and the winter visitors, to amuse 
themselves, had added the rest. 
a woman of forty, deeply sentimental, 
keen at a bargain, and imaginative enough 
to be able to comprehend what people 
wanted when it was once clearly explain- 
ed to her—a rare quality; one to which 
she owed her present place. She had 


sea. 


learned the general laxity required of her | 
; | 
as regarded rules and fixed hours, and was | 


now very carefully careless; she had also 
learned the general inflexibility upon one 
point, namely, the presence of good and 


well-cooked food on the table whenever | 


the winter visitors came in from their con- 


versations, meditations, sleep, or romance | 


in the scallops, and demanded it. Now, 
as ‘‘ whenever” meant almost continuous- 
ly, breakfast thus expanded running into 
luncheon, and luncheon 
confines of dinner, the Donna in actual 
fact led rather a hard life. But she was 
well paid, and in the realms of fancy she 
roamed uncontrolled. For she indulged 
herself with the idea that she was a young, 


inexperienced little thing, deserted by her | 


husband, artless to a fault,and an object 
of deepest interest to all these Northern 
city people, who had the great distinction 
of a natural air of having come to the end 
of every thing, which, as is well known, 
is the surest proof of aristocracy. The 
Donna worked tremendously in her kitch- 


en every morning, with voice and hands | 


and head; she then came forth, and was 
an artless, inexperienced little thing the 
rest of the day. She was tall and angu- 
lar, with pale blue eyes, and thin yellow 
hair worn in long lank curls, two on each 
side and four behind, reaching to her flat 
waist; she was generally attired in white, 
with an infantile green sash, and a spray 
of green leaves on her lonely bosom. 


The house was kept by Donna Teresa | 
Donna Teresa was born in Penn- 


She was | 


sweeping the | 


not for me,” she said: 
I am too sad-hearted. Leaves will do 


And the vis- 


‘*Flowers are 
—leaves of a living green.” 
itors thought they would. 

Black Point not a resort; it was 
scarcely known at all save to these few 
people who came there year after year, 
and kept it to themselves. The attic of 
the old house was filled with their stored 
possessions: hammocks, oars, tents, sails, 


was 


easels, bathing dresses, camp kettles, fish- 
ing tackle, guns, cases of wine, boxes of 
books—all the paraphernalia of people 
who understand how to thoroughly enjoy 
a Florida winter. Of course the party 
| was not always the same; 


| 


the same forty 
people could not always come to Florida. 
But those who filled the vacant places be- 
longed to the same circle of society at 
] 


| 
| 


| home, so that it was merely a change of 
| face, not of ideas, manner, or associations. 
| There were few young young ladies; to 
| the youthful mind it was not an attract- 
live place. There was no dancing; there 
were no picnics, no occasions for pretty 
evening dresses. The people who went 
| there were somewhat blasé. The women 
were all agreeable, and generally tired. 
The men were even more agreeable, and 
(as to the expression of their eyes) doubly 
| and trebly weary. They had all been ey- 
| ery where, and seen every thing. There 
| was nothing new to them under the sun. 
| 3ut they did not ask any thing new, and 
as to the sun, it was what they came 
down there to enjoy; every body sat, or 
walked, or lay, or sailed, or slept, or 
| swung in its rays all day long. 
| To this circle, one day in January, 
| came the tidings that the engagement of 
| Pierre Brandon and Eleanor Fordyce was 
at anend. Miss Fordyce had herself an- 
nounced it to of her friends, and 
| Brandon had mentioned it in a word or 
two to one of his. This was at four 
| o'clock, and at five every body knew it, 
; ores the people who had been asleep un- 
| der white umbrellas on the beach. There 
| were interest, curiosity, and comment— 
more of each than the Point had known 
|for years; for it was an engagement of 
five years’ standing, and no one who 
looked well at Eleanor could imagine 
|that she could possibly, having once 
made her decision, change her mind. 
Brandon had no money, or rather what 
he considered was none, and Eleanor had 
but little. It had therefore been tacitly 
| understood that they were waiting for an 


one 
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estate which would come to Brandon aft- 
er the death of a relative (if a grandun- 
cle-in-law can be called a relative) who 
had a life-interest in it. In December, 
soon after the arrival of the Florida col- 
ony, this old gentleman, who had com- 
fortably enjoyed the money for eighteen 
years, died peacefully, aged eighty-seven, 
and the fortune was free. No one sup- 
posed that Brandon and Miss Fordyce 
would be in the least hurry about their 
plans; but no one supposed, either, that 
there would be the least change. But 
searcely a month had passed, and now 
the Point saw its old, well-tried, approved, 
and accepted engagement broken, and no 
one could imagine the cause! 

They all came to dinner rather more 
promptly than usual that day; it was the 
only sign they gave, and they were rath- 
er ashamed of it when they became con- 
scious of what they had done. But when 
you have once entered a long dining- 
room, and every one has seen you enter, 
you can not very well turn around and 
go out. So they all sat down, and Bran- 
don and Eleanor, when they came in, be- 
held the edifying spectacle of the whole 
forty eating fish at the same moment— 
an agreement of opinion not visible be- 
fore in the whole annals of the house, 
where dinner generally continued for 
several hours, as people came and went 
according to their own convenience, the 
Donna smiling unflinchingly in her white 
dress at the head of the old pieced-out ta- 
ble. Eleanor was not with Brandon; a 
minute or two separated their entrances. 
The forty, although inwardly conscious 
of guilt, conversed as usual, each and all, 
without once looking, obtaining an exact 
impression of the faces, expressions, and 
tones of voice of the two actors in this 
new scene unrolled before them (tragedy ? 
or comedy ?—opinions varied); not an 
eyelash escaped them, not a comma, 

Were these two so remarkable, then ? 
Not especially; that is, where they were; 
for the whole forty were remarkable. 
There was not among them one awkward, 
stupid, inexperienced, or tiresome person. 
There were none of those terrible people, 
for instance, for whom the excuse has to 
be offered that they ‘‘mean well;” none 
of those who ‘“‘ feel it to be their duty” to 
tell you just what you do not want to 
hear; none of those who have a mission 
to regenerate any thing or any body; 
none of those who tell you what you 








‘ought’ to do. There might have been 
prodigals among them, but there certain- 
ly were no Pharisees. If they were epi- 
curean, they were at least not selfish or 
dogmatic about it; others might not only 
freely enjoy themselves, but, rare liberty ! 
in theirown way. The secret of such an 
uncommon assemblage probably lay in 
the fact that all the women were, as re- 
gards beauty, fairly well endowed, and 
that all the men were possessed of an easy 
income. Money was required at Black 
Point; and a steady course of sea-beach 
and open piazza will gradually drive away 
the homely women. By the natural law 
of selection, they prefer more congenial 
places—the shaded light and high conver- 
sation of the reading club, the small value 
set on all earthly attractions which forms 
the prevalent atmosphere of the sewing 
society. 

Pierre Brandon was thirty-eight; he 
had, however, one of those impassive 
blonde faces which do not betray age. 
His manner was quiet, his voice calm. 
He had a well-cut profile, but no one 
would have called him handsome. And 
he had no desire to be so called; beauty in 
men belonged, in his opinion, to advent- 
urers, actors,and boys. Eleanor Fordyce 
was thirty ; she had been engaged to Bran- 
don five years. She was a slender, grace- 
ful woman, with pale complexion and the 
fine close-lying brown hair which no one 
notices in one way or the other. She had 
gray eyes and delicately cut features; and 
she was generally dressed in gray or black. 
At twenty she had looked as she did now; 
at forty she would look the same; while 
there was neither glow nor sparkle about 
her, one could no more imagine her with 
wrinkles or a withered skin than one could 
imagine it of a head in cameo. She had 
an intense love of music; she felt har- 
mony as other people feel perfumes or 
salt air, that is, physically as well as men- 
tally. But she could not sing, save in 
a low sweet voice too soft for use. For 
some unexplained reason she was more 
generally liked than many a woman who 
tries hard to please—more, perhaps, than 
she deserved. Yet, after all, people are 
right: if they continue firmly attached to 
a person after ten or twelve years of ac- 
quaintance, it is probably because there 
is in the character of that person a real- 
ity or sincerity of some sort of which they 
are sure, and upon which they know they 
could in an emergency rely. 
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The breaking of this engagement was | 
incomprehensible to Black Point. Those | 
two had known each other so thoroughly, 
had been so congenial in every way; the 
curious kind of simple content they felt | 
in each other’s presence had long been re- 
marked. For there had been no outward 
ardor in the affair, no romantic isolation. | 
They generally selected the very first 
scallop, so that every one going down the 
beach passed them, Eleanor sitting on a 
cray shawl, leaning back against the lit- 
tle cliff, Brandon lying at her feet smok- 
ing, his hat drawn over his eyes. 
times they had a book; but no one ever 
overheard them reading, scarcely talking. 


Some- | 


They seemed content simply to be togeth- 
er, and enjoy the ocean end Florida sky. 
The engagement had been a | 
The first wish of most persons un- 
der such circumstances is separation, ab- 
Not | 
so Brandon and Eleanor; they had come 
to the Point for the winter, through the | 
winter, therefore, they would remain. | 
They met, of course, constantly; when it 
was necessary, they spoke a few formal | 
words. But no one could detect either 
anger or regret in their voices or their eyes. 
The second week came, and now the | 
house was aroused by something else. | 
Brandon was undoubtedly giving much 
of his time and attention to Lola Valdez. 
Lola was a niece of the Donna’s lost 
husband, but her mother, who was dead, 
was of Northern blood. She had never | 
been at the Point before, having spent 
her life at one of the winter resorts on | 
the St. Johns River. She was twenty, al- 
though the Donna called her sixteen; and 
she was very pretty. Her life had been a 
singular one, hardly to be matched in the 
land. Every winter for six years she had 
been admired and made love to, day aft+ 
er day, so that almost all her time had 
been occupied by it. Northern gentle- | 
men, idling away winters on the sunny | 
river, had said to her every thing that | 
love’s vocabulary holds. But whether | 
she accepted their suit or whether she re- 
jected it, sooner or later they all vanished 
away like smoke before the wind, leaving 
the little Florida beauty standing on her 
shore with nothing but a collection of ad- 
jectives to console her. At first surprised, 
then grieved, after a while she grew cyn- 
ical. She avenged herself by being as 
cruel as possible to the lover of the mo- 
ment, and earned the reputation of being 


broken 
week. 


sence; one or the other goes away. 


| now embraced her aunt 


thoroughly cold-hearted. Poor child! all 
she wanted was the pleasure and comfort 
of warm-hearted under the 
sanction of the priest and the ring. 


being safe 

After an especially unhappy winter on 
the river, Lola had come to Black Point 
to stay with her aunt Amelia Jane. The 
Donna, deciding at a glance that their 
different styles of beauty would not inter- 
fere with each other, received her niece. 
made a sharp bargain with her as to the 
household labor that would be required 


| of her from that hour, and then, business 


being over, threw her thin arms around 
her and embraced her effusively. ‘‘I feel 
as though you were almost my own dear 
Pedro in person,” she sobbed; ‘‘ the dear 
name me. I am but a poor 
inexperienced little creature, struggling 
through the dreary world. We will be 
like two sisters. Call me Teresa, dear 
the gentlemen have given me that name— 
and I will call you ‘ my bird.’” 


harrows 


As it was summer, when there were no 
visitors, the white dresses and green sash 
were packed away, and the Donna at the 
moment wore only an old brown calico 
and limp sun-bonnet, the latter in the 
house as well as out of it, in arder to 
bleach out her complexion for the ro- 


mance of the winter season. But Lola 


| was not daunted by her aspect, or bewil- 


dered by her sentiment; one does not 


pass six winters at a resort on the St. 


| Johns River without learning almost all 


there is in the way of human aspect and 
human sentiment, together with a good 
deal of human humbug thrown in. She 


in return with 


| equal effusion, called her ‘‘ Teresa” in her 


sweetest tones, and then, when left alone 
at last in the small room assigned to her, 


| she locked the door and sat down by the 


window, looking out over the sea. She 


| eared no more for the waves with their 


little cool fringes of foam than if they 
had been so much blank wall; but any 
man seeing her dark eyes at that moment 
would have been sure her soul was full of 
poetry, even though forever unexpress- 
ed. Lola herself sometimes wished that 
her ‘‘lustrous starry glance” could be 
turned into tangible arrows to shoot the 
gentlemen who praised her, who told her 
they adored her, yet never took her away 
from the poor life she led down there, who 
were so ready with ‘‘Can you love?” so 
slow with ‘‘Can you marry me?” She 
had made a firm vow to herself that here 
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at Black Point no one should dare to say 
one soft word to her. She knew the be- 
ginnings well, and would crush them with 
iron hand. But, to her surprise, she was 
not troubled. The people at the Point 
were of a different kind. Almost all the 
gentlemen there had some tried and agree- 
able friend among the ladies; the place | 
bristled with old settled friendships, the 
comfortable kind that last into old age, 
both sides equally free, and therefore in- 
terested. Lola was surprised; but she 
said to herself that she was glad also. 
And in one way she was glad, for she was 
passionately weary of protestations that 
meant nothing, and admiration that nev- 
er came to a definite avowal. Still, she 
did not understand it; she had the sense, 
however, to go on steadily in the new life 
she had sought, the Donna getting eight 
good hours of work out of her ‘ bird” 
daily, and finding her a much more profit- 
able investment than any two of her black 
servants. But there were other reasons 
why Lola was content. 

And now into this life came the un- 
expected attentions of Pierre Brandon. 
What did they mean? Lola supposed 
they meant only the same old story. But 
the Donna was of a different opinion. 
Dear Lola must not work so hard; she 
really could not allow it. One of the 
servants should from that moment take 
part of the care off her hands. Was there 
any thing her *‘ bird” wanted ? any thing 
her own Teresa could get for her? She 
had only tospeak. Whereupon the “‘ bird,” 
after some hesitation and signs of a feel- 
ing that was almost reluctance, selected a 
new dress of thin black material, which 
she fashioned herself after a pattern in 
her memory. When it was finished, she 
put it on, threw a black lace mantilla over 
her hair, placed a red rose in her bodice, 
and then stood looking at herself in the 
small mirror on the wall. Apparently 
the picture was satisfactory, for, thus at- 
tired, she went out to walk with Brandon 
on the pine-barrens. One of her admirers 
on the river had been an artist, and he 
had painted her in like costume, she mean- 
while sitting to him dressed in her most 
careful imitations of New York fashions. 
She had felt mortified at the time, but 
since then she had comprehended what 
the artist meant. He had amused him- 
self instructing her. It was remarkable 
how many persons had instructed Lola 


The forty looked on, and said that Bran- 
don was ‘‘ studying the tropics,” ‘‘ trying 
contrasts,” ‘* passing away the time.” He 
was with the young Spanish girl constant- 
ly. The Donna now confided to each man 
in the house (making appointments for the 
purpose in mysterious whispers) her own 
wrought-up feelings on the subject. Was 
she not partly responsible for the happi- 
ness of her dear Lola, especially with the 
warning of her own wrecked affections 
strewing the rocky shores of doom? What 
was (excuse her sisterly anxiety) Bran- 
don’s real nature?) Was he heroic and 
noble? Had he the soul of aknight? She 
(the Donna) could not countenance him 
unless he had. 

The gentlemen all assured Teresa that 
Brandon was heroic; the ‘soul of a 
knight” did not at all express his inward 
heroism. One of them added that he was 
‘chivalry concentrated and expressed in 
a living essence,” which sentence the Don- 
na afterward repeated to Lola, with tears 
of delight. 

The forty now began to ask what Miss 
Fordyce thought of all this. Did she feel 
it? Whatdid she say? Her face remain- 
ed impassive. She said nothing. So no 
one could divine by the law of contraries 
what she thought. What she felt, the four 
walls of her room alone knew. 

One afternoon she went out for a soli- 
tary walk on the barrens. The others had 
all gone down the beach. She had watch- 
ed them pass in parties of two and three, 
carrying umbrellas, shawls, and books, 
Brandon and the Spanish girl half an hour 
in advance of the rest. She would have 
the barrens all to herself that day. In 
five minutes the house was out of sight; 
in ten the old light-house had disappeared, 
and she could not even hear the sound of 
the sea. The peculiar silence of the bar- 
rens filled the air. She was always as 
conscious of it as though it had been au- 
dible. She walked on slowly. No need 
now to keep watch over her face, no need 
now to hold up her head, and look proud- 
ly and coldly around; there was no one 
to see her but the small flowers peeping 
above the grass. Each day was now an 
ordeal of so many long hours, to be lived 
through as best she could. She was ut- 
terly surprised by Brandon’s course—sur- 
prised and crushed. Pride came to her 
aid, and no one detected her real feelings, 

but she suffered intensely. She asked 





Valdez. 


herself a thousand times what he could 
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mean. Any answer was better than that | 
of real interest on his part. She was on 
her way that day to the scene of their 
last interview, a little nook known only 
to themselves. Here she had been with 
Brandon on four of her birthdays, and 
when their final interview came, they had 
selected it as the place, not only on ac- 
count of its solitariness, but also because 
it was in a certain way a memorial spot. 
She was now on her way there again for 
the first time since that day. 

The pine-barrens of Florida reveal them- 
selves only to a few. To the minds of 
most persons who have seen them they 
we dull, desolate expanses, without beau- 
tv or use. But to those who know them 
they unveil a fascinating charm. The pe- 
culiar way in which the trees stand, never 
near, never very far apart, gives an idea 
ef wide, calm endlessness very different 
from that produced by the close vistas of | 
pine woods or the expanse of the prairie. 


In no direction can you see any horizon | 
line, and the absolute similarity of one mile | 
to the next confuses distances and gives an | 
impression of boundlessness. The world 
seems very fareway. Here is no ‘‘ use” for 
any thing. It has been like this since crea- 
tion, and will be the same to the end of the 
universe. Let us walk here a while, and 
care and trouble will cease to be. Why 
should we struggle any more, or weep ? 
Here is peace. Thus speak the barrens; 
and if you will listen to them, your eyes 
are touched, and you behold the soft, 
feathery outlines of the single trees, the 
beauty of the unexpected little pools of 
clear ruby-colored water, the peculiar ef 
fect of the fans of the dwarf palmetto, the 
small flowers, and, over and through all, | 
the free, calm loneliness, so restful to the 
tired heartand mind. Eleanor had left the 
track, and now followed a white sand trail 
so narrow that her skirt brushed on both | 
sides the low bushes of wax-myrtle that 
bordered it. But after a while even this 
little trail she abandoned, and followed a | 
little ridge westward, where there was no 
path at all. After walking nearly half an 
hour she came to a curve in the ridge, and 
ascended it. Six steps brought her nearly 
to the summit. On the other side, which 
descended sharply, was the little nook, a 
still, ruby pool, and around half of it a 
semicircle of arrow-shaped lily leaves, ris- 
ing one above the other in circling ranks, 
tier above tier, as though they were sitting 





a combat on the pool below. Not another 
blade of any kind of green in this little 
semicircle save the arrow-shaped leaves, 
and they grew as evenly as though they 
had been planted. It was a marvellous 
little picture. Opposite this pomp of green 
lances was a bed of gray moss, where El- 


| eanor and Brandon sat when they came 


there; but she could not see it now. She 
had paused before quite reaching the sum- 
mit, when the lily leaves came in sight, 
and stood with her eyes fixed upon them, 
thinking sadly of the past. But of one 
thing she was sure, with all her sadness 
this little spot was hers. Suddenly some 
one spoke, and so near her that the voice 
seemed in her ear. It was Brandon's 
voice, and this was what it said: ‘‘ I want 
ed you to come here; I knew you would 
appreciate the little nook. I have been 
saving it to show to you, Lola.” And 
then Miss Fordyce recovered her con- 
sciousness, and perceived that she was 
listening. 

The two speakers were directly below 
her; two steps more would bring her with- 
in their sight. Her approach had been 
noiseless—every thing is noiseless on the 
pine-barrens—and her retreat, if she made 
it, might be noiseless as well. But al- 
though there are no sounds, sight is en- 
larged and extended; if either of them 
should rise before she had passed over a 
full mile, her figure would be recognized 
at onee. Would it not be worse if he 
should suspect she had been there and 
stolen away than if she showed herself 
now? Besides, the woman’s burning heart 
wanted, as usual, to see all, know all, no 
matter at the cost of what bitter pain. 
Putting on, therefore, all her armor of 


| cold indifference again, she went on up to 
| the summit, purposely brushing the bush- 


es so that Brandon might hear her ap- 


proach. But she need not have given 


herself the trouble; Brandon did not stir. 


| He looked up, recognized her, and raised 


his hat, but kept unchanged his position 


| at the feet of the Spanish girl. Lola raised 


her eyes too, and saw the pale, slender 
woman of thirty standing there and look- 


|ing down upon them. And then there 


in a green colosseum, looking down upon | was below medium height; her form was 


was silence for several seconds—a per- 
ceptible silence which no one wished or 
intended, only words did not seem to be 
quite ready. Lola’s straw hat lay on the 
moss beside her. There was a rich color 
in her cheeks; she seemed excited. She 
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full and exquisitely rounded; her heavy 
dark hair, large soft dark eyes, and pretty, 
arched, half-parted lips gave her a beauty 
which was in some respects remarkable. 
It was the manner of a child and the love- 
liness of a woman. 

Eleanor’s and Brandon’s eyes held each 
other steadily. ‘‘Will you come down 
and sit with us a while?” he asked. 

‘*Thanks; not to-day. I only came for 
a few of those lily leaves.” 

He rose to gather them for her, and as 
his hand pushed the greenery aside, they 
both saw one of her little gray gloves lying 
there, wet with the dews of many nights; 
and both remembered when it was dropped. 
It was on her birthday, the 19th of Decem- 
ber; he had unbuttoned it himself and 
thrown itdown. To-day he did not touch 
it, but left it where it was, ceremoniously 
gathering the leaves and handing them to 
her. She took them, arranged them with 
a few orchids she had in her hand, said a 
few words calmly about the beauty of the 
afternoon, and then went away, walking 
a mile straight onward without turning 
her head, and then, when fairly out of 
sight, throwing herself down upon the 
ground among the rough palmettoes, and 
resting her face on the white sand. Her 
feeling was: ‘‘If it would only open and 
take me in, and let me rest there forever!” 

It is one thing to feel anger against a 
person we have loved; it is quite another 
to feel jealousy. When both are suffer- 
ing, there is a certain equality about it 
which makes it bearable; but when one 
finds that the other has a new interest, and 
no longer cares, then the anger is turned 
into the serpents of jealousy, biting day 
and night. Eleanor had been surprised 
and hurt by Brandon’s course since their 
engagement had been broken, but she had 
not been jealous until now. It cut her to 
the heart that he had taken this Spanish 
girl to that one little nook, placed her on 
the moss where she herself had sat, oppo- 
site the court of the lilies where her own 
poor glove was lying now neglected and 
forgotten. 

What was it that had parted these two ? 

‘* Your coldness,” Brandon would have 
said. And ‘‘ Your arbitrary will,” Elea- 
nor would have answered. When word 
came at last that the estate was free, the 
new liberty made a new atmosphere for 
them in spite of themselves. The change 
was too great. Brandon had now in his 
hands a large fortune, and insensibly his 














feelings altered, or rather, not his fee}- 
ings, but hismanner. He wished Eleanor 
to go north with him immediately, so that 
they might be married in the old church 
at home before the close of the year. She 
objected to this haste, and deferred the 
marriage until spring. He was deeply 
offended, and accused her of indifference 
and coldness; she was too proud to defend 
herself, and grew colder still, until at last 
his accusation seemed founded upon real 
ity. Thus they tormented each other as 
only those can who have loved each other 
well, owing to the peculiar intimate know]- 
edge which only love gives. Their words 
became stings. She roused in him an ob- 
stinate anger; he wounded her tenderest 
feelings. Both were wrong; but when 
the final parting came, the woman suffer- 
ed the most. 

Practical minds, if they had been told 
the story, would have said that the whole 
trouble came from that evil thing, a long 
engagement ; they knew each other so 
well that they could not yield. This was 
true. But it was equally true, also, that 
Brandon was arbitrary and Eleanor proud. 
In a less artificial state of society (if they 
could have borne to live in one) these nat- 
ural qualities of theirs might have found 
expression, and been less dangerous. But 
they were both quiet, self-controlled, and 
blasé, and had been for years quiet, self- 
controlled, and blasé. The resuit was 
that when the spark kindled at last, there 
was a mighty flame. Human nature is 
human nature still, in spite of the charm- 
ingly weary manners of cultivated society. 

In her heart Eleanor had not believed 
that Brandon would long remain away 
from her; she made the woman’s mistake 
of judging him by herself. She could not 
make the first advance, but when he did 
(surely, surely he would), she would go to 
meet him with her whole heart. But now, 
suddenly, while she was longing and wait- 
ing, he had shown this strange new fancy. 

What wasit? In all their long and in- 
timate acquaintance she had never noticed 
in him any signs of admiration, save per- 
haps a passing glance or two, for beauty 
unaccompanied by education and refine- 
ment. He had finished all that before she 
knew him. What, then, was this ? 

But Eleanor made the mistake that jeal- 
ous women often make—she did not give 
their full value to the attractions of her 
rival. Lola Valdez was not uneducated. 
With a naturally good mind, she had been 
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read to by admirers with a taste for litera- 
ture, had been taught music by those who 


t 


| shared, and which had been a strong, un- 
| conscious bond between them, from whose 
were musical, had heard something of art | severance they were both now suffering. 
from the artist, had studied German with | So he carried Lola to the barrens, and her 
one, French with another, conversation | small feet ached with the long, unaceus 
with all. She was a good girl in her way, |tomed walks. She had noticed all his 
and had been guarded vigilantly by her | tastes; and although not comprehending 
old Spanish aunt. Her history had been | them, had adjusted herself easily to them, 
not unlike that of an opera-singer, who is | as usual. She never made any effort to 
made love to and who makes love in re- | talk about them: she knew that there she 
turn every evening of her life, and yet | might make mistakes: she simply let her 
keeps it all apart from her real self. Bran- | self accord with them. If he paused be- 
don had begun to talk to her at first to | side a mossy bank, she sank down upon it 
pass away the time; perhaps he thought, | as though longing for the rest; if he threw 
too (no man is above this), that Eleanor back his head as the west wind came across 
would notice it. But now he was, in a| the barrens, she let her gypsy hat fall 
certain way, fascinated by this girl, and | back, and drew a long involuntary breath 
was more influenced by her beauty, too, | as though enjoying its fragrant softness; 
than he himself realized. He knew noth- | when he gathered the little wild flowers 
ing of her history ; to him she seemed very | for her, she said nothing, but the tender 
young and inexperienced. He took for | care with which she carried them seemed 
simple nature what was in reality owing | to betray a deep inward love of flowers. 
tolong habit. The girl was not artful so | In reality, to her eyes they were weeds; 
much as learned; there was not a glance | but—they happened to be his fancy. 
of her eye, or an expression on her pretty More time passed. Eleanor had now 
lips, or a tone of her voice, or gesture of | accepted as a fact Brandon’s interest in 
her hand, which had not been made evi- | this girl, and ascribed it to the power of 
dent to her by the admiration and com-| mere youth and beauty. She had no re- 
ment of some lover. | alization of the impression her own faults 
Brandon had been offended with Elea- of character had made upon Brandon; 
nor on account of her coldness; he now | that the very contrast to herself had 
said to himself that she was artificial and | formed half the charm which now drew 
conventional as well. She would never| him on. On this point she was blind. 
step beyond the bounds for him; she would | She was not much alone, but purpose- 
not sacrifice one of her rules, traditions, ly spent most of her time with the others. 
or beliefs. She was a statue, a well-bred | She was a little more quiet than formerly, 
Christian statue, who went to church on | perhaps, but that was all. 


all the saints’ days, fasted, and was so rig-| One morning she went with a party 


idly accurate as regarded her own con-| down the beach to spend the day; mid- 
science that she had no time to think of | afternoon was over, the chowder was eat- 
any other; all the rest of the world might | en, and all the people save herself had 
go to destruction so long as she was saved. | subsided into quiet enjoyment of the sea 
Her will was steel; her feelings doled out | and the soft sea-breeze; at such times as 
by rule. He had made a great mistake. | these the loneliness that took possession 
And then, by way of diversion, he allowed | of her was overpowering. She rose and 
himself greater liberty with Lola, and be- | strolled away from the others down the 
gan to cherish the thought (more flatter- | beach, simply because she could no longer 
ing than any other to a man of his age) | answer when they spoke. There were 
that the young girl already showed signs | twenty in the party; the other twenty, in- 
of something very like love for him. | cluding Brandon, had remained at home. 

After the encounter at the nook of lilies, | Soon she passed the point of the scallop 
Eleanor walked no more on the barrens, | and entered the next one. Now she was 
much asshelovedthem. Theirnear, clear | alone. Little shore water-birds ran along 
distances were too dangerous: she might | before her on the wet sand at the edge of 
see them; they might see her. Lola cared lthe waves with their swift peculiar mo- 
nothing for the barrens, and she did not | tion, purple jelly-fish lay here and there, 
like to walk. But Brandon never gave | and blue Portuguese men-of-war, stranded 
up for any one his own love of earth and | at the last high tide. Out on the still sea 
sky and sea—a love which Eleanor had | lay a low bank of fog; at night it would 
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steal in and rest upon the shore; and when | 
she looked from her window the next | 
morning there would still be a wreath of | 
it around the old light-house, and waving 
columns on the beach ready to depart. 
This soft white fog floating in and out is 
one of the loveliest charms of the Florida 
beaches. She had passed the second scal- 
lop, and now she came to the third. Was 
there a fatality about it? Here, sitting 
on the sand together, she came upon Bran- 
don and Lola. 

But there was no fatality: we talk too 
much about fatality : it was merely chance. 
Here were two persons almost constantly 
together within circumscribed limits, and 
a third person, also confined to those lim- | 
its, had come upon them only once be- | 
fore, namely, at the nook of lilies. It 
might be said that chance had been un- 
usually good-natured. A Florida pony 
and phaeton on the cliff above showed 
how they had come. Lola, in her black 
dress, was sitting on a striped mantle of 
Damascus colors which the artist had giv- 
en her. It was not new, having been 
some time in his studio, and the girl in 
her heart hated it; but she had learned 
what he meant, and now used it occa- 
sionally when the background was appro- 
priate. Brandon, stretched on the sand, 
was reading aloud, and Eleanor’s eyes at 
once recognized the book. It was a lit- 
tle manuscript volume, bound in Russia 
leather, in which he wrote down stray 
verses or sentences that he fancied, and 
among the extracts were many of her own 
selection. Had they not lived one life for 
She heard the words he was read- 


years { 
ing : 
“* Behind, the broad pine-barrens lie, 
Without a path or trail; 
Before, the ocean meets the sky 
Without a rock or sail. 
We call across to Africa— 
The waves from mile to mile 
Bear on the hail from Florida, 
And the answering sigh of the Nile. 


.” 


It was a verse she had selected. 

Through these seconds of time she had 
been advancing, and they were now going 
through the form of greetings and con- 
ventional remarks. She even sat down 
for a few moments, not caring, she said, 
to go farther; and then, when she was 
rested, she left them to themselves again, 
and went back to her own party. 

Rested! 

Two more weeks passed ; the spring was 
over; they were approaching the nine- 








| mine bursts into wreaths of bloom. 


months-long summer of the South. 


For 
there is a spring in Florida, although the 


Northerner scarcely detects it. The per- 
ennial green is not changed, but individ- 
ual leaves come and go; the violets open 
their blue eyes on the barrens, the jas- 
The 
date of general departure was now fixed: 
in a few weeks more Black Point would 
be left to itself. Eleanor, in spite of all 
her effort, had begun to change outward- 
ly. It was not that she was paler; on the 
contrary, there was a slight color in her 
cheeks now all the time; but her hands 
were hot; at night she scarcely slept. 
One day the house seemed especially in- 
supportable. She went out, although the 
heat was burning, and took the path 
through the chaparral toward the old 
light-house. The ancient beacon had not 
been lighted for more than a century. It 
had never had a. lantern, only an iron 
cage on its top through whose grating the 
keeper thrust light-wood and set it on fire 
when the night was dark and a Spanish 
ship expected. It was a square stone 
tower, divided into two stories, with an 
old winding staircase leading from one to 
the other. But the wood-work was bro- 
ken and decayed; from the top you could 
look down and see the whole of the floor 
below. In the close chaparral the heat 
was intense, the hot fragrance from the 
aromatic bay leaves overpowering.  EI- 
eanor thought that if she went up to the 
top of the light-house, the height would 
lift her above the densely sweet odors, 
and the stone walls would keep out the 
heat; besides, from there she could see the 
ocean. She went up the old stairway 
with a weary step, sat down on the floor 
near the little square window, and lean- 
ing her head against the cool stone of the 
wall, gazed out over the sea. The little 
window was narrow; she had only a nar- 
row breadth of water before her, although 


| in length it stretched four thousand miles. 


But the view contented her; there fell 
upon her heart a kind of lethargy which 
was something like peace. 

While she sat thus, the atmosphere out- 
side was breathless; not a leaf stirred in 
the chaparral, not a needle of the pines 
moved on the more distant barrens. The 


birds were all silent; the large spiders 
were uneasily finding hiding - places for 
themselves between the clapboards of the 
No one was abroad save her- 
Surely that was a step, 


old house. 


self. No one? 


BLACK 


POINT. 








a voice. 
down below, and as they entered a clap of 


thunder seemed to break in the air direct- | 


ly above her head. From her narrow 
window looking toward the east she had 


W hen 


not seen the approaching storm. 


she recovered from the shock, holding her | 
throbbing temples with the palms of her | 


hands, she bent forward to look through 
an aperture left by a fallen plank. But 


she knew by intuition who they were al- 


ready: yes, Brandon and the Spanish girl. 


Brandon was using all his strength in an | 


effort to close the old door, as the wind 
was now upon them, almost a hurricane. 
He succeeded partially, and drew Lola 
into the sheltered sid 
ened, and clung to hisarm. He spoke to 
her, but Eleanor could not hear what they 
said; they were far below her, and the 
rushing sound of the wind filled the air. 
It seemed wonderful that the old tower 


stood, and she almost wished that it might | 


fall; for Lola, really frightened, hid her 
face on Brandon’s shoulder, and then he 
put his arms around her and drew her 
The woman above leaned her head 
back against the wall and looked no more. 

How long they all staid there she never 
knew. When the wind had passed on, 
and the rain began, she could hear ev- 


( lose. 


ery 
voices, but not their words. When 
door forced open again with a grinding 
sound on the stone floor, and then, a mo- 
ment later, she knew, by some sixth sense, 
that they were gone. After another in- 


definite period consciousness came to her | 
for even when the | 
heart is breaking it continues still neces- 


that she too must go; 


sary that one should appear at tea. It 
was raining, but she did not care. She 
took off her hat and let the drops fall on 
her uncovered head ; her gray dress was 
soon wet. While still in the close little 


chaparral path she came suddenly upon 


Pierre Brandon ; he-was returning to the 
light-house for Lola’s lace searf. 

‘Where have you been?” he asked, 
abruptly, holding his umbrella over her 
as he spoke. The path led only to the 


light-house, and the chaparral on each | 


side was so dense that no one could pene- 
trate it ; she must have been there. 
She made no reply. 


He looked at her searchingly. ‘‘ Were 


you there at the same time we were ?” he | 


asked. 


Persons had entered hurriedly | 


: she seemed fright- | 


now and then the murmur of their | 


the | 
rain at last grew lighter, she heard the | 


ee Yes.” 

**Did you hear what we said ?”’ 

“ce No.” 

“You could not, of course ; 
and the rain were too loud. 
up above, I suppose ?” 


| 


the wind 
You were 


**T was.’ 

‘**T will go back with you to the house,” 
said Brandon. ‘* Will you take my arm ? 
I can shield you better so.” 

She obeyed mechanically, and 
walked down the path together. 

‘*T am glad I met you,” said Brandon, 
breaking the silence after a moment. ‘ [| 
prefer that you should know it before 
any one else. 


they 


Miss Valdez is to be my 
wife; it was decided this afternoon.” He 
paused an instant or two, and then went 
jon. ‘For any pain I may have caused 
you—although I do not think you have 
felt any—I now ask your pardon. We 
were not suited to each other. I do not 
profess to be good enough for you, and 
you are far too good for me. Will you 
| take my hand before we part, to show me 
| that you bear me no ill-will, Eleanor ?” 
And then Eleanor broke down. 
| stopped, hid her face in her hands, and 
| wept as if her heart would break. 
| don was utterly surprised. 


She 


Bran- 
He had ex- 
| pected scorn, perhaps anger; but this was 
simple grief. He looked at her in silence. 
But a moment can not undo the impres- 
sion of months: she was tired ; she was 
| ill; she had been out in the storm, and 
| her nerves were excited. It could not be 
| for him that she was weeping so. His 
| silence acted upon her like a cold repres- 
sion; she dried her eyes, lifted her wet 
skirt again, and walked on. They turn- 
ed a curve, and were now within sight of 
| the house. 
‘*You are very tired,” said Brandon, 
excusingly. ‘‘The hurricane was really 
j}alarming. I do not wonder that 
| were frightened.” 
But she did not accept the excuse. 
Just before they reached the house she 
| held out her hand, and her eyes looked 
straight into his. ‘‘Good-by,” she said. 
He took her hand, and for a moment they 
stood thus in silence. 


you 


** Eleanor,” he said, slowly, ‘‘ what does 
this mean ?” 

‘* Tt is too late,” she answered. 

And he did not contradict her. 

The next moment she was gone. 

The new engagement was not made 
| known. Lola had earnestly asked to have 


| 
| 
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it kept secret for the present ; even the | The next day she looked worn and pallid, 


Donna was not told. Noone knewit save 


Eleanor, and Lola did not know that she | 


knew it; Brandon had not thought i 
necessary to tell her. Fascinated as he 
was with the beautiful Spanish girl, she 
was to him but a child. He pleased him- 
self with thoughts of adorning her, of in- 
structing her, of initiating her gradually 
into knowledge of life, until by-and-by 
she would develop into womanhood, as 
the bud opens into the flower. She was 
not a companion for him, even now. 
she was young and fair, and she loved 
him intensely; this last was the charm. 
And now began a singular life of nine 
days. It is probable that Black Point 
had never seen so much human passion 
before 


sion of suspicion and anger, passion of 


o 


passion of rage and jealousy, pas- 


love, self-sacrifice, and pain. 
On the first night Eleanor saw this: a 
man waiting under the trees, Lola steal- 


But | 


| 


ing forth to join him, the two figures go- | 


ing away together, and not returning for 
an hour. The man was shorter than 
Brandon; his figure and gait were unlike 
those of any one in the house; it was 
therefore a stranger. Eleanor’s window 
was the only one that overlooked that 
corner of the garden. Restless and un- 
able to sleep, she had risen, and was sit- 
ting there in the darkness when this oc- 
curred. The faint light of a crescent 
moon showed her the scene and the two 
firures. 

The next morning Lola’s eyes were 
slightly reddened; she seemed nervous. 
Eleanor noticed this. But Brandon no- 
ticed nothing, or, if he did, he attributed 
it to himself. For she was doubly loving 
that day, and it was very sweet to the 
man of thirty-eight. The next night 
there was another meeting, followed by 
another feverish day. The third night 
Lola staid out two hours, and came back 
alone, with her head bowed down as 
though she was crying. The next day 
she did not appear; she was suffering 
from a violent headache, the Donna said, 
and she related to every* body how the 
veins stood out on her temples, and how 
strangely white she was. Brandon came 


o 
nd 


very near proclaiming his engagement 
that day, so that he might have the right 
to go in and comfort his poor little love, 
That night there was 
no one could stir out- 
Yet Eleanor watched till dawn. 


but he refrained. 
a thunder-storm; 
side. 


| she act, or remain passive ? 





3ut Lola came down to breakfast, attired 
in the Spanish dress, and looking abso- 
lutely brilliant: her eyes shone like stars: 
her cheeks were flushed; she laughed and 
talked more than usual. She seemed to 
avoid Brandon a little, and that made 
him more determined than ever to have 
her with him. But she would not drive 
on the barrens; no, she would not walk 
on the beach. It was not until he sue- 
gested the boat that she yielded. They 
went out sailing, and floated up and down 
on the summer sea in front of the house 
almost all day. The fifth night the sky 
was clear and the moonlight brilliant: 
but no one entered the garden. Eleanor 
now looked as though she was on the eve 
of a long illness; every one noticed the 
change. Her brain was in a tumult. 
What should she do?) What ought she 
todo? Something, or nothing? Should 
And if she 
acted, would it be really for Brandon's 
sake,or for her own? She waited through 
the day, undecided. Lola continued gay, 
and the elder woman fancied it was the 
gayety of desperation. Yet why should 
the girl be desperate? Whatever she did 
in secret, had she not Brandon firmly se- 
cured? If this stranger was some former 
lover, she would never sacrifice for him 
the bright luxurious life opening before 
her; she would play with him, pacify 
him, and then dismiss him to marry the 
other. This was Eleanor’s opinion. 

And now for Lola’s. During the pre- 
ceding winter on the river a new kind of 
a man had appeared in her horizon, like 
a new star in the sky, namely, a man 
who did not compliment her or praise 
her beauty; a man who did not wish to 
teach her any thing, to form her mind, or 
mould her character; a man who simply 
and plainly loved her. When he found 
that he loved her, he came and told her 
so, and asked her to be his wife. She was 
so surprised that she looked at him dumb- 
ly; it was unlike any thing that had ever 
happened to her before in her whole life. 
She had been steeped in the atmosphere 
of protestations from childhood. Here 
was a man who made none, but simply 
said he loved her, and asked her to mar- 
ry him! Ethan Carew was a Northern- 
er, but poor. He had bought land on 
the river, laid out a small farm, and 
planted an orange grove; but it would 
be years before he was any thing save 





BLACK POINT. 





poor, and his wife would have to be a| 


helpmate in the true sense of the word to 
her farmer husband. Strangely enough, 
and to herself most strange of all, Lola 
liked him—before she knew it, loved him. 
She felt the first real attachment of her 
life stealing into her heart, her life, where 
a certain other kind of love had been like 
apples of Sodom under her feet. Then 
the Spanish aunt had discovered the af- 
fair,and forbade it harshly. This did not 
make any difference in their love, but it 
did make a difference in Lola’s life. The 
Spanish aunt had a terrible temper, and 
the girl’s life became insupportable. 
fled, and took refuge at Black Point. 
Ethan was to build a small house on his 


She 


farm, and then, in the spring, he was to | 


come for her, and the Spanish aunt would 
find herself very well defied, with the 
sanction of Holy Church against her. 

To this girl, loving Ethan Carew, yet 


adoring luxury and splendor, came the | 
temptation of Brandon and Brandon’s | 


wealth. At first she did not believe that 
he was in earnest; she had had long and 
bitter experience on that point. She let 
it go on, occasionally indulging herself 
with the dream of what it would be to be 
his wife; that was no harm, he 
would never ask her. At last she could 
not resist trying to draw an avowal of 
some kind from the quiet lips of this im 
passive person, who was with her con 
stantly, yet never much moved. 
attempts Brandon took for love. 
when the moment came, and he did ask 
her, what did Lola do? She turned 


since 


white, hesitated, and finally, trembling | 


from head to foot as she thought of the 
other, she murmured a ‘* Yes.” 

She wrote to Ethan immediately, and 
asked to be released from her engagement. 
In answer he came over to Black Point in 
person. 
had seen. 

In compliance with Lola’s earnest en- 
treaties, he staid at a little house several 
miles distant, the hut of a Florida crack- 
er, and walked over to see her in the night. 
“I do this for you,” he said, ‘‘ although I 
hate all underhand contrivances. I do 
not know what to make of you, Lola; but 


understand one thing—I shall not give 


you up until you plainly tell me you do 
not love me.” 

For Lola had thrown herself into his 
arms with tears, declaring she would die 
for him, she loved him so deeply. 


These | 
Then | 


He was the man whom Eleanor | 


She meant to marry Brandon, yet she 

| loved Carew. 

But Carew was not a man to long en- 
dure trifling, no matter how sweet and 
caressing it might be. On the third night 

| he told her that she was deceiving him in 
some way, and that it must end. Would 
she marry him during the coming week? 
If she would not promise, he would leave 
her. And then, in spite of her tears, as 
she did not promise, he did put her away, 
and walked out of the garden without 

All the next day she 
had suffered from the burning pain which 
the Donna had translated into headache. 

Thrown with Brandon again, she had lived 

| through the days in a state of feverish ex- 


once turning back. 


citement, hardly conscious of what she 
was saying or doing. She was not sure 
| whether Carew had gone back to the riv- 
| er or not, and so would not drive on the 
| barrens or walk on the beach lest he 
her, even from distance. 
But it was not that she feared any out- 
Carew had told her plainly that 
he would not have her for his wife un- 
less she loved him enough to forsake all 
‘*T am not jealous, Lola,” 
‘I know you love me, and I 
| know you do not love this gentleman, 


should see a 


break. 


else for him. 
he said ; 


whoever he may be, whose name, and 
perhaps fortune, attract you. If you 
marry him, loving me, I shall feel free 
at once, for I shall despise you.” He was 
a cool, determined fellow, if he was poor. 
The next day passed, and the next 
night; he did not return. Lola was now 
| tortured by the fear that he had gone. 
She said to herself that if she was sure he 
had left her—left her finally and forever 
| —it would be easier to bear it, and that 
| therefore it was best that she should go 
All of which 
ply one of love’s devices to be in his pres- 
On the seventh night, 
| therefore, this girl who never walked un- 
less compelled by necessity, this girl who 

| was so timorous that a bird stirring in the 
| branches frightened her, slipped out of the 
house when every thing was still, and, all 
alone, went through the chaparral and 
across the barrens to the hut where Carew 

| had been hidden; and Eleanor saw her go, 
Carew was still there; with all his stern- 
ness he had not then left her forever. She 
threw herself upon his breast, sobbing 

| passionately. She loved him; 
could not separate herself 
| Brandon would go away in 


| herself and see. was sim 


ence once more, 


and she 
from him. 
a few days; 
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something might happen (although she 
knew not what) of which she could make 
use as an excuse to defer their marriage. 
She still meant to marry Brandon, but 
she would not give up Carew. If the 
worst came to the worst, she would not 
give up Carew. And this was Lola’s 
opinion. 

That night when she returned, Carew 
came with her, and Eleanor saw him. 

Another day and night passed, and the 
ninth night came. Eleanor had gone 
through every stage of torment; she be- 
lieved that Lola was holding clandestine 
meetings with a former lover, but that 
she would finally give him up for Bran- 
don. She believed that Brandon was infat- 
uated with the girl, and would not credit 
the evidence against her even of his own 
eyes; and she said to herself, with fever- 
ish bitterness, that it was a hard, hard 
fate that made her the only witness to all 
that was happening. Again and again the 
doubt came to her: Brandon is a man of 
the world, astute and experienced. Would 
he not, after all, comprehend every thing 
if he should only see? This doubt was 
the temptation that haunted her. 

The ninth night came. Lola, grown 
bolder by impunity, came out of the house 
before midnight, passing under Eleanor’s 
window, as usual, on her way to the arbor 
where she was to meet Carew. She had 
come to regard that window as quite safe. 
Had she not passed it again and again 
without detection? To Lola’s mind El- 
eanor was quite old; probably she was in 
bed and asleep at an early hour in order 
to preserve her eyes and complexion. 
But on this night the young girl had 
barely reached the first tree when from 
the front of the house came another fig- 
ure—Brandon himself. The moonlight 
was brilliant; he advanced slowly, as if 
looking for somebody. Eleanor, who had 
been at her window all the time behind 
the curtain, saw him, half started forward, 
then stopped. He came nearer. Hers 
was the only window on that side; it was 
open, and he knew that it was hers. He 
paused and looked up, but she did not 
move. Then he spoke. ‘‘ Eleanor,” he 
said, softly—‘‘ Eleanor.” 

She parted the curtains and looked out. 

‘*Come out on the balcony a moment, 
please.” 

She obeyed; she was trembling, but he 
could not see that. It was alow balcony; 
she was quite near him. His face was 




















| the grass, and join Lola. 


turned toward her, his back was toward 
the tree behind which Lola was hiding. 
Broad unbroken moonlight lay all around 
that tree; the girl could not escape; and 
three steps more in that direction would 
bring him within plain sight of her 
crouching form. And it seemed as jf 
even this was not enough; for, as Eleanor 
stood there, she saw the same stranger 
come out from the rose thicket, cross over 
Ethan Carew 
had seen it all; and, in any danger, he in- 
tended to be with the woman he loved. 
He almost hoped, indeed, that there would 
be a discovery, to end the whole matter 
and give him his own. 

And now Brandon had- but to take the 
three steps, and he would see not only 
Lola, but Carew, the two standing togeth- 
er in the narrow shadow of the tree. 

The moonlight shone full in Eleanor’s 
pale face. ‘‘ Have you seen Lola?” asked 
Brandon. ‘‘I am almost sure she is out 
here somewhere. Did she pass this way?” 

A long period seemed to go by, during 
which all the most eloquent and subtle 
devils that ever attack the human mind 
swarmed around the poor woman who 
loved him so deeply. It was not even 
necessary that she should speak at all, 
they said; hesitation would do it; even 
silence. Only three steps! 

But with a desperate effort over herself, 
with no hope of any thing save that she 
would not do this thing, she answered, 
clearly: ‘‘ Yes; Miss Valdez came out to 
get water from the well, but she went 
back immediately—five minutes ago, per- 
haps—and is now in her own room. I 
heard her door close.” She paused an 
instant; then added: ‘‘ Will you be so 
good as to bring me my shawl from the 
front piazza? I forgot it when I came in.” 

3randon went, without a word; and, as 
she expected, the instant he disappeared, 
the two who were hiding left their peril- 
ous post, and ran across like shadows to 
the thicket. When he came back they 
were safely out of sight, and all was quiet. 

He held up the shawl. Her face was 
wan and white, her hands quite cold, as 
she took it from him. But she smiled 
bravely. It was her last effort—a su- 


preme smile of self-conquest and renun- 
ciation. 

And then Brandon swung himself up 
to the balcony, and took her in his arms. 
‘* Noble, generous woman!” he said. ‘I 
Kiss me 


saw them both. I know all. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF 


AGASSIZ. 


y 
7 





once, to show me that you love me, and | ported man of science of the first class. 


then I will kneel at your feet and admire 
you, my only love, now as ever, my wife, 
my Eleanor.” 

‘For once a lie was noble. 


Brandon had discovered the true state 
of affairs several days before. 
frst knowledge the whole veil of enchant- 
ment had fallen away from the Spanish 
cirl; he understood what she was, and 
into her true position. 


He 
with himself. Mrs. Ethan Carew’s hand- 
somest wedding present bore his card. 
“Tt is a very satisfactory thing, isn’t 
’ commented the winter colony, in trav- 
elling attire, bag in hand, ‘‘ that this old 
We were 
accustomed to it, and so were the pine- 


be- 


sank at once 


engagement of ours is renewed. 
barrens and the scallops; in fact, it 
longed to the Point.” 


RECOLLECTIONS OF AGASSIZ. 

N the commerce of nations it is impor- 

tant that there should be an inter- 
change of minds as well as of merchan- 
In the annual reports of our Secre- 
taries of the Treasury the imports and 
exports are correctly given in the current 


dise. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


With the | 


was not even angry with her, only | 


} gree 


He may seem to scorn all applications of 
but it 
certain that a crowd of bright practical 
minds will follow in the path of his dis- 


his discoveries to useful ends; is 


| coveries, and convert all his additions to 


the knowledge of nature into additional 
means for the conquest of nature. 

At any rate, t! ere can be no doubt that 
the vessel which brought Louis Agassiz to 
our shores brought a scientitie intelligence 
and scientific force which outvalued not 
only all the rest of the cargo, but of a 

In getting 
thorough possession of him, in making 
him an American citizen, and in resolute- 
ly refusing, with his hearty concurrence, 


thousand ordinary cargoes. 


to deliver him up to the country which 
afterward claimed his services, the United 
States must be considered to have made a 
good bargain. 


He was too poor when he 
| arrived here to pay any ‘‘ duties” into the 


SC] 
} 


Treasury; but the impulse he gave to 


|} ence in this country enriched us in a de 


that can not be 


money standard. 


measured by any 
Indeed, the American 


| opponents of his scientific theories were 


coin or currency of the land, and the bal- | 


ance of trade, either for or against us, is 


correctly estimated; but in stating the val- | 


ue of our imports there is an unavoidable 
omission of our annual importations of 


the true devotee of science. 


skilled laborers, of inventors, of engineers, | 


and of men of genius generally in the va- 
rious departments of art, literature, and 
science. The worth of such men ean not 
be gleaned from the records of the Cus- 


tom-house; yet it is plain that they must | 


aid enormously to the wealth of the coun- 
try by simply diffusing their exceptional 
knowledge or exercising their exceptional 
talents. 
ed wealth which exceeds in value the im- 
portation of the creators of wealth. The 
body which contains an ingenious and in- 
ventive mind may not be equal in bulk to 
a single case of goods which comes over 
in the same ship with him; but if the 


mind lodged in the body be that of a| 


Watt, an Arkwright, or a Bessemer, it is 

impossible to compute the number of the 

fleets that may be needed to export the 

products of his brain. Even in the matter 

of pure science, it is difficult to compute 

the value in dollars and cents of an im- 
Vor. LIX.—No. 349.—7 


Indeed, there can be no import- | 
| natural 
| 

| much comment. 


and are among the foremost to acknowl- 

ve the marvellous effects of his scien 
ific inspiration; for he popularized pure 
science, and lifted high in publie esteem 
the whole body of investigators who were 
From him 
came the most notable of all the maxims 
which 


loyally engaged in its service. 


of 
At the time 
he was absorbed in some minute investi- 
gations in a difficult department of zoolo- 
gy, he received a letter from the president 
of a lyceum at the West, offering him a 
large sum for a course of popular lectures 
on natural history. His answer was: ‘‘I 
CAN NOT AFFORD TO WASTE MY TIME IN 
MAKING MONEY.” The words deserve to 
be printed in capitals; but Agassiz was in 
nocently surprised that a sentiment very 
to him 


illustrate the disinterestedness 


have excited 
He knew that seores of 


should SO 


| his brother scientists, American and Eu- 


ropean, would have used the words ‘‘af- 
ford” and ‘‘ waste” in the same sense had 
they been similarly interrupted in an in 
vestigation which promised to yield them 
a new fact or principle. Still, the an- 
nouncement from such an authority that 
there was a body of men in the United 
States who could not afford to waste time 
in making money had an immense effect 
It convinced thousands of intelligent and 
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opulent men of business, who had never | his exceptional powers of body and mind. 


. | a . . 
before thought a moment of time devoted | You could not look at him without feeling 


to the making of money could be wasted, 
that science meant something: and it made 
them liberal of their money when it was 
asked for scientific purposes. It did even 
more than this—it made them honor the 
men who were placed above the motives 
by which they themselves were ordinarily 
influenced. 

My first impression of the genius of 


Agassiz was gained when he was in the | 


full vigor of his mental and physical pow- | 


ers. Some thirty-five years ago, at 
meeting of a literary and scientific club 
of which I happened to be a member, a 
discussion sprang up concerning Dr. 
Hitcheock’s book on ‘bird tracks,” and 
plates were exhibited representing his ge- 
ological After much time 
had been consumed in describing the bird 
tracks as isolated phenomena, and in lay- 
ishing compliments on Dr. Hitchcock, a 
man suddenly rose who in five minutes 
dominated the whole assembly. He was, 
he said, much interested in the specimens 
before them, and he would add that he 
thought highly of Dr. Hitehcock’s book 
as far as it accurately described the curi- 
ous and interesting facts he had unearth- 
ed; but, he added, the defect in Dr. Hitch- 
cock’s volume is this, that ‘‘it is dees- 
ereep-teeve, and not com-par-a-teeve.” It 
was evident throughout that the native 
language of the critic was French, and 


discoveries. 


ray 
a 


a | 


that he found some difficulty in forcing | 


his thoughts into English words; but I 
never can forget the intense emphasis he 
put on the words ‘‘ descriptive” and ‘* com- 
parative,” and by this emphasis flashing 
into the minds of the whole company the 
difference between an enumeration of 
strange, unexplained facts and the same 
facts as interpreted and put into relation 
with other facts more generally known. 
The moment he contrasted ‘ 
teeve” 


dees-creep- 
with ‘‘com-par-a-teeve” one felt 
the vast gulf that yawned between mere 
scientific observation and scientific intel- 
ligence, between eyesight and insight, be- 
tween minds that doggedly perceive and 
describe and minds that instinctively com- 
pare and combine. The speaker vehe- 
mently expressed his astonishment that a 
scientist could observe such phenomena 
yet feel no impulse to bring them into re- 
lation to other facts and laws scientifically 
established. The critic was, of course, 
Agassiz, then in the full possession of all 








| that you were in the presence of a mag- 


nificent specimen of physical, mental, and 
moral manhood; that in him was realized 
Sainte-Beuve’s ideal of a scientist—'‘‘ the 
soul of a sage in the body of an athlete.” 
At that time he was one of the comeliest 
ofmen. His full and ruddy face, glowing 
with health and animation, was crowned 
by a brow which seemed to be the fit home 
for such a comprehensive intelligence; 
and the slight difficulty he overcame in 
enunciating English words only lent to 
them increased significance. He gave the 
impression that every word he uttered 
embodied a fact or a principle. After- 
ward he so adapted his organs of speech 
to the English language that he ended in 
speaking and writing it as though it were 
his mother-tongue. If there was any ex- 
ception to be made, it was in one of his 
favorite terms, ‘‘ development.” He nev- 
er completely overcame his tendency to 
pronounce it devil-ope-ment. 

It was my good fortune to meet him 
often during the last twenty-five years of 
his life; but my first impression, the im- 
pression of the comprehensiveness of his 
mind, was more and more confirmed as I 
came to know him more intimately. All 
the facts and principles of his special sci- 
ence were systematized in his vast and 
joyous memory, so that he was ever ready 
to reply to any unexpected question con- 
cerning the most obscure nooks and cor- 
ners of natural history; but in reply- 
ing he ever indicated that his immense 
grasp of the details of his science was free 
from any disposition to exaggerate any 
detail out of its connections. No isolated 
fact could exist in his mind. The mo- 
ment it was apprehended it fell easily into 
relationship to the throng of other facts 
quietly stored in his broad intelligence, 
and became one of a group which illus- 
trated a principle. His knowledge of par- 
ticulars was extensive, minute, and accu- 
rate. Every separate fact was vividly 
present to the eye of his imagination, and 
yet all his knowledge was generalized 
knowledge. In thinking, therefore, on 
his accumulated, his multitudinous mate- 
rials, it may be said that details were nev- 
er in his way or out of his way: those 
that he needed crowded at once upon his 
mind; those he did not need kept at a re- 
spectful distance. I often watched the 
operations of his intellect when he was 











inexpectedly drawn into a discussion, but 
I never could detect any sign of that 
confusion of mind which results from a 
disturbance of the proper relations of 
memory to understanding. The facts he 

oded, as I have said, came at once to do 
his bidding’; 
tive facts which were also at his command 

ver obtruded on to ob- 
struct the rapid course of his lucid argu 
ment. It 
was among naturalists 


and the thousands of irrela 


his attention 
would seem as if there never 
an intellect 
thoroughly disciplined than his, or whic! 


more 


was less hampered by the abundance of 
the material on which it worked. 

But the marvel of Agassiz, and-a never 
ceasing source of and delight 
to his friends and companions, was the 
this solidi 
v, breadth, and depth of mind with a joy 


wonder 


union in his individuality of 
ousness of spirit, an immense overwhelm 
ing geniality of disposition, which flood 
ed every company he entered with the 
Placed 


at the head of a table, with a shoulder of 


wealth of his own opulent nature. 


so carved the meat 
that every guest was flattered into the be- 
lief that the host had given him the best 
His social power exceeded that of 
most brilliant conversationists and of 


mutton before him, he 


piece. 
the 
the most delicate epicures; for he was not 
only fertile in thoughts, but wise in wines 
and infallible in matters of fish and game. 
It was impossible to place him in any com- 
The hu 
into instinctive 
relations with every kind and variety of 
human nature outside of him. His wide 
experience of life had brought him into 
familiar contact with 
and 


pany where he was out of place. 
man nature iv him fell 


kings, 


nobles, with scientists and men 


emperors, 

J 
O1 
letters, with mechanics, farmers, and day- 
laborers—in short, with men divided by 
race, rank, wealth, and every other dis- 
tinction from other men ; and by the fe 


himself on an easy equality with them all, 
never cringing to those conventionally 
him, never ‘‘ condescending” 


those intellectually below him, but cor- 


above 


hood. Himself a strong man, his test of 
manhood was entirely independent of con 
ventional rules. When he discovered a 
real man, it was indifferent to him wheth- 


er he occupied a palace or a hovel; and | 


certainly no man of science ever equalled 


him in captivating the representatives of 


RECOLLECTIONS OF AGASSIZ. 


| suasive of human beings. 


“ot NERA? 





Wp, 
all grades of rank and intelligencé Ki 
sheer force of humane sympathy. The 
French, or Austrian, or Brazilian emper- 
or, the peasant of the Alps, the ** rough” 
of our Western plains, agreed at least in 
one opinion—that Agassiz was a grand 
of manhood. His scientific 
contemporaries, though brought into oe- 
casional antagonism with his opinions, 


specimen 


mitted that he possessed the one ex 
ceptional charm which they lacked ; for 
this wonderful creature could, by his so 
cial qualities, make pure science popular 
among a large class of voters who had 
hardly risen to an appreciation of the in 

mense advantages which had followed the 
many practical applications of pure sci 
welfare and advance 

Indeed, the impulse that, Agassi 
gave to the cause of science in the United 
States is universally admitted to have 
been as remarkable as it 


ence to their own 
ment. 


was beneficent. 
A distinguished American scientist, who 
was entirely uninfluenced by 
ical and 

once confided to me his judgment as to 
the value of 


as a scientific force. 


the geoloe 
zoological the« ric Ss of Agassiz. 
the great naturalist’s work 
‘**T look upon him,” 
he said, ‘‘as a prophet, as an apostle of 
science; he has made every honest inves- 
tigator his debtor; he has not only ele- 


vated in public esteem the intellectual 


has in 
duced the moneyed class and the politi 


class to which he belongs, but he 


means of car- 
Agassiz 
came into the country you can not but 
have noticed that private capitalists, State 


Legislatures, and the Congress of the coun- 


cal class to give science the 
Since 


rying out its purposes. 


ry have been liberal of aid to every good 
We owe a great part 
of this liberality to Agassiz. He it 
who magnetized the people with his own 
scientific enthusiasm. 


scientific enterprise. 


was 


He made science 


popular, because in him science was indi- 
licity of his cosmopolitan nature he placed | 


vidualized in the most fascinating and per- 
All the rest of 


| us are more or less so dominated by our 
to 


special lines of investi ration, or SO infirm 


|in physical health, or so unsympathetic 
dially welcoming every body he met on | 
the common ground of human brother- | 


with ignorant people, or so supercilious, 
or so controlled by some innate ‘ cussed- 
ness’ of disposition, that we can not readi- 


| ly adapt ourselves to the ways of men of 


the world; but Agassiz, with his enormous 
physical health and vitality, and his capa- 
city to meet all kinds of men on their own 
| level, drew into our net hundreds of peo- 
| ple, powerful through their wealth or 
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their political influence, who would nev- 
er have taken any interest in science if 
they had not first been interested in Agas- 
siz. And these men were the men who 
gave us the money we needed for the ex- 
tension of scientific knowledge and the 
promotion of scientific discovery. Agas- 
siz is a great scientific intelligence ; but 
he is even greater considered as an im- 
mense scientific force.” 

The extraordinary influence which Ag- 
assiz exerted over assemblages of men who 
had small perception of the scope of his 
thinking was due to a general impression 
of his disinterestedness, as Well as to his 
magnetic personality. On one occasion, 
when his museum was in need of money 
for a purely scientific purpose, he invited 
the members of the Legislature of the State 
of Massachusetts to visit it, with the design 
of inducing them to vote the sum he re- 
quired. After a short persuasive address, 
delivered in the hall of the museum, he 
led them over the building, pointing out 
the great things that had been achieved, 
and the still greater things that were to 
follow if his plan was carried out. In 
ascending the stairs I happened to over- 
hear two intelligent legislators, evidently 
farmers, who were considering the propri- 
ety of giving the proposed legislative aid. 
‘*T don’t know much,” said one, *‘ about the 
value of this museum as a means of edu- 
cation, but of one thing I am certain—that 
if we give Agassiz the money he wants, he 
will not make a dollar by it. That's in 
his favor.” The appropriation was made 
a day or two after, though it was general- 
ly considered that no other man could 
have wrung the sum from the reluctant 
hands of that economical Legislature. 

It is hardly necessary now to affirm 
that Agassiz did not win this distinction 
of being the greatest scientifie force of the 
country by any of the various arts of in- 
sincerity and indirection. Of no man 
could it be said with more truth that his 
behavior was always the expression of his 
nature. The naturalness of his ‘‘ good 
manners” constituted their charm. He 
was what Dryden calls one of ‘God Al- 
mighty’s gentlemen;” a gentleman in- 
born and inbred; a gentleman who had 
no need of being trained artificially in the 
rules of politeness, because in him the 
gentleman was but one expression of the 
large individuality of the man. So little 
was there of varnish in his manners, so 
little of the restraint on sensibility which 





we are accustomed to consider as the per- 

fection of good-breeding, that he did not 

hesitate to indulge in occasional outbreaks 

of intellectual and moral wrath which 

coxcombs might consider decidedly im- 

proper and ungenteel. Indeed, when any 

thing which he deemed of vital moment 

was up for discussion, his speech was as 

spontaneous as that of a generous, warm- 

hearted, ingenuous, impetuous boy; and 

yet the finest gentlemen of his time ad- 

mitted that he generally excelled them all 

in his instinctive conformity to that high 

er law of good-breeding which regulates 
the intercourse of mind with mind. He 
was the recognized head, the chairman, 

of a peculiar Boston club, admission to 
which depended rather on antipathy than 
sympathy as regards the character and 
pursuits of its members. It was ingeni- 
ously supposed that persons who looked 
on all questions of science, theology, and 
literature from different points of view 
would be the very persons who would 
most enjoy each other’s company once a 
month atadinner table. Intellectual an- 
archy was proclaimed as the fundamental 
principle of this new organization, or rath- 
er disorganization; no man could be voted 
in who had not shown by his works his 
disagreement with those who were to be 
associated with him; and the result was, 
of course, the most tolerant and delight- 
ful of social meetings. Societies based 
on mutual admiration had been tried, and 
they had failed; here was a society based 
on mutual repulsion, and it was a success 
from the start. The two extremes were 
Agassiz the naturalist and Emerson the 
transcendentalist, and they were the first 
to become intimate friends. Nothing 
could e&ceed the admiration of Agassiz 
for Emerson’s intellectual and personal 
character. The other members agreed to 
disagree after a similar charming fashion, 
and the contact and collision of so many 
discordant minds produced a constant suc- 
cession of electric sparks both of thought 
and wit. Probably not even the club of 
which Johnson, Burke, Reynolds, Garrick, 
and Goldsmith were members brought so 
many forcible individuals into such good- 
natured opposition, or afforded a fairer 
field for the display of varied talents and 
accomplishments. When they were all 
seated at one board, and the frolic hostili- 
ties of opinion broke out in the free play 
of wit and argument, of pointed assertion 





and prompt retort, the effect was singu- 
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exhilarating. Indeed, there is no 
‘ystification for a long dinner where the 
attraction is simply in the succession of 
choice dishes and the variety of rare wines. 
In all really good dinners the brain 
heart are more active than the palate and 
the stomach. But during the long period 
resided over the association 
7 


ii 


larly 


and 


that Agassiz p 


it may be said that though he did not con- 


tribute the most sparkling sayings, he was | 


still the informing and inspiring life of 
the club. He radiated his vital courtesy 
and cheer through the whole assembly of 
notables, fused them into a compact body 
of friends, and was most warmly acknowl- 
edged as their natural head by those mem- 
bers who were specially distinguished for 
their conversational brillianey and charm. 
Agassiz himself prized the club above all 
because it brought him once 
month into intimate relations with per 
sons who were not particularly interested 
in the subjects which absorbed his own 
intellect and tastes. He delighted in hear- 
ing and in replying to objections to his 
scientific convictions made by persons 
who approached the deep questions which 
the advance of geology and zoology had 
raised, from points of view opposite to his 
own. It is said that he was somewhat 
irritable and impatient in discussing his 
theories with naturalists and physicists; 
but he certainly exhibited neither irrita- 
bility nor impatience in discussing the 
same theories with theolog 


1 
otners, a 


gians, metaphy- 
sicians, and men of letters, and he was al- 
ways delighted to meet on neutral ground 
opponents who did not pretend to have the 
knowledge which would qualify them to 
contest his conclusions as far as they were 
derived from the special facts of his own 
science. He has been charged with arro- 
gance and self-assertion, but he never | 
showed a trace of these qualities in his fa- 
miliar intercourse with the members of 
this club. His associates in that society 
remember him not only with respect but | 
with love. Ask Longfellow, Holmes, 
Lowell, Peirce, Emerson, Cabot, Hoar, 
Dana, Hedge, Norton—and, could we 
question the dead, ask Sumner, Andrew, 
Motley, Hawthorne—what they think of 
Agassiz, and the response would surely 
be one of affection for the wonderful crea- 
ture, who combined such endless fertility 
of generalized knowledge with such un- | 
bounded geniality of nature. It would 
almost seem that there never existed a dis- 
tinguished man who called forth so much 
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love from a wide variety of distinguished 
men, whose love carried with it so much 
implied respect. Indeed, every body who 
was honored by the friendship of Agassiz 
feels honored in the memory of it. 

The ‘recollections’ which any of his 
acquaintances can record of such a noble 
specimen of physical, intellectual, and 
moral manhood must be more or less dis- 
appointing; for the general impression 
left the minds of all who knew him 
can hardly be expressed in details of his 
‘*That dear Agas- 
siz” was the judgment passed upon him 
by a French custodian of scientific col- 
lections who had frequent opportunities 
to know how insatiable was the greed for 
knowledge which characterized this great 
est of modern naturalists; and ‘‘ that dear 
Agassiz’ expresses the feeling which is 
still uppermost in the hearts of all Amer- 
ican friends who survive him. 

And, first, no justice can be done to Ag- 
assiz which does not recognize the deep 


life and conversation. 


religiousness of his nature. In his youth 
and early manhood he was a pronounced 
materialist. It is said of the ordinary 
New England divinity student that at a 
certain date he ‘‘experiences” religion. 
At a corresponding period in his purely 
scientific career Agassiz may be said to 
have ‘‘ experiex The same 
ardor of nature which made him a reso- 
lute scientist made him, at 1 


negative side, a 


sé 


iced” irreligion. 


east on the 
resolute atheist. And he 
was perfectly honest in his-disbelief. It 
is difficult to fix the date when he became 
a theist. One thing, however, is certain, 
that he passed into all the mental and 
moral moods which lead many modern 
scientists to ignore or deny the existence 
of God, and to rest satisfied in the gener- 
al conception of ‘‘ Law,” without seeing or 
feeling any need of a Lawgiver. I have 
said that he passed into these moods, 
thoroughly ‘‘experienced” them, and felt 
as well as understood all the logic and all 
the facts on which such ‘‘ positivism” is 
founded. But he gradually passed out of 
this state as he came nearer and nearer, 
as an investigator, to the inmost meaning 
of nature. He ended, much to the con- 
tempt and disgust of many of his most 
distinguished scientific contemporaries, in 
a belief in God more intense than that 
professed by the majority of theologians. 
His experience of religion was even more 
marked than his previous experience of ir- 
religion, and it carried with it all the force 
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of his nature. Having gone through all 
the dreary and dogmatic skepticism in 
which most men of science were content- 
ed to remain, he amazed his own class of 
his ‘‘Essay on Classifica- 
tion,” by urging them to abandon their 
neutral or hostile attitude toward natural 
theology, and to look on the various di- 
visions and classes of nature as the em- 
bodiment of thoughts previously existing 
in a divine creative mind. The scorn 
vith which this essay was received in 
some quarters was unspeakable. Its au- 
thor lost caste among many of the fore- 
most naturalists of France, Germany, and 
England. He was, indeed, accused of 
shamming religion in order to induce the 
Puritans of America to give him money 
to carry out his scientific schemes. It 
was held to be disgraceful that a great 
1aturalist who had done so much to ex- 
tend the limits of the ‘‘ Knowable” should 
forfeit his intellectual rank by ignomini- 
ously giving in to the claims of the priests, 
and asserting that the ‘‘ Unknowable” was 
a personal and infinite God, ‘‘ known” 
more or less to the student who explores 
scientifically the facts of nature with a 
mind untrammelled by either atheistic or 
theistic prejudices and preconceptions. 
The European scientists were strangely 
at fault in considering the theism of Agas- 
siz as at all influenced by the class that 
they contemptuously designated as ‘‘ the 
priests.” His education as a scientist was 
entirely independent of all the influences 
which surround the childhood, youth, 
and early manhood of most English and 
American men of science. He never felt 
the passions or appreciated the theories 
of any of the theological systems from 
the dictation of which they may pride 
themselves on being emancipated. He 
always seemed to me strangely ignorant 
of the doctrines which divided the various 
sects and churches of Christendom, or at 
least strangely indifferent to them. If he 
was of any sect, my impression is that he 
inclined to the sect of Unitarians ; but 
I would not assert even that. In read- 
ing his ‘‘ Essay on Classification” I was 
reminded of the ideas of law presented in 
the first book of Hooker's Ecclesiastical 
Polity, and I sent the volume to him, He 
much admired the first book, but took 
small interest in what followed; and of 
Hooker's position as the greatest thinker 
of the Church of England, and as one of 


scientists, in 





|}and numerous Eves. 


| 





the leading minds in the Elizabethan pe- | 





riod of English literature, he knew little 
or nothing. He was, in fact, a natural- 
ist pure and simple, and he rose into su- 
pernaturalism in the most natural way. 
Indeed, far from compromising the 
cause of science in order to win the good- 
will of theologians, he gave the theolo- 
gians a great shock by early advancing 
the theory that mankind had no common 
ancestor, but that its various races were 
derived from separate originals. He did 
not much care about names; he had no 
objection to the name Adam or the name 
Eve, but he believed in numerous Adams 
A storm of theo- 
logical opposition was raised against him 
in New England on account of this heresy ; 
and I remember asking him, before the 
clatter had subsided, how he contrived to 
preserve his scientific independence while 
living in a community which was gener- 
ally hostile to all opinions which clash- 
ed violently with its theological, philan- 
thropic, and political beliefs and passions. 
‘*Why,” he answered, ‘‘the reason is 
plain: I never was a quarter of a dollar 
ahead in the world, and I never expect to 
be. When aman of science wants money 
for himself; he may be compelled to sub- 
ordinate science to popular opinion ; when 
he wants money simply for the advance- 
ment of science, he gets it somehow, be- 
cause it is known that not a cent sticks in 
his own pocket.” And he added, in ref- 
erence to his own theory: ‘‘ You know 
that my belief in the essential unity of 
the races of mankind is not based on their 
physical descent from a common ancestor, 
but on the higher ideal ground of a plan 
existing in the Divine Mind, discrimina- 
ting man from every other class of ani- 
mals, yet carried out according to the laws 
which regulate the geographical distribu- 
tion of both men and animals on this 
planet. Before this scientific discussion 
is carried far, many of my theological op- 
ponents will find that the Divine plan in 
the creation of man is of much more im- 
portance than any question of his physical 
descent, or the agreement or disagreement 
of my theory with their interpretations of 
the first chapter of Genesis. I approach 
the whole question from a stand-point en- 
tirely different from theirs, as I do every 
other question where science comes into 
collision with popular belief. And, mind 
you, my method of arriving at the doc- 
trine of the Divine Existence is a purely 
scientific method; and you will find, per- 
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haps before you die, that this ostentatious 


denial or ignoring of God, common among | 


naturalists whom I warmly esteem, and 


the most ready to acknowledge, will end 
n making the science itself sterile. The 
positive system, under its many names 
and modifications, will fail at last in gen- 
erating the enthusiasm for new discov- 
When the present generation of 
observers has passed away, the new gen 


eres. 


| 
} 


exact words of Agassiz in this report. I 
am only sure as to the playful remark 


} about his never having a quarter of a 
whose additions to natural history I am 


dollar ahead in the world, and of the sol 
emn and somewhat reserved way in which 


| he spoke of the involuntary prayer which 


eration will be more zealous in establish- 
ing their dogmas of atheism than any of | 


their theological opponents will be in de- 
fending their superstitious dogmas found- 
ed on the beliefs of past ages. Their dis- 
belief might be of small account if it were 
not certain to interfere with their original 
But I fear science will suffer 
in the hands of its seeming devotees. They 
will become controversialists instead of 
being investigators. Now the 
of science depends on the ever-recurring 


researches. 


progress | 


numbers of noble young men who will | 


be attracted to science by the hope of ad- 
vancing it by new discoveries, and the 
unselfishness with which they enter on 
this course must be as complete as that 
which we know has animated Christian 
missionaries. If on the threshold of their 
career they are supplied with sufficient 
scientific facts and theories to induce them 
to engage in a free fight with the persons 
around them who are not scientifically en- 
lightened, they will spend in the popular- 


ever accompanied his investigations into 
the Unknown. 
eral opinions, often expressed, that eve ry 
rounded theory of the universe must be 
imperfect, that the Divine secret still re 
mains undiscovered, and that scientists 
would be more profitably employed in 
extending the boundaries of positive sci 


The rest embodies his gen- 


ence than in propounding any dogmatic 
Of 
one thing I am sure—he had a deep con 
viction, as strong as that of Augustine, or 
Bernard, or Luther, or Edwards, or Wes 
ley, or Channing, that there were means 
of communication between the Divine 
and the human mind. He had an in 
ward experience of this mystical fact 
fact which 
ion 


system miscalled positive philosophy. 


a 
lies at the centre of all relig 
almost as strong as that which we 
freely accord to the experience of men of 
This 


religious genius. ‘familiar grasp 


| of things Divine” was not one of the least 


izing of current scientific hypotheses the | 


energies which should be sacredly devoted 
to the increase of scientific facts. And 
then I will frankly tell you that my ex- 
perience in prolonged scientific investiga- 
tions convinces me that a belief in God— 


of ungeneralized facts beyond the present 
vanishing-points of human knowledge— 
adds a wonderful stimulus to the man 
who attempts to penetrate into the region 
of the unknown. For myself I may say 
that I now never make the preparations 
for penetrating into some small province 
of nature hitherto undiscovered without 
breathing a prayer to the Being who hides 
His secrets from me only to allure me gra- 
ciously on to the unfolding of them. I 
sometimes hear preachers speak of the 
sad condition of men who live without 
God in the world, but a scientist who 
lives without God in the world seems to 
me worse off than ordinary men.” 

Of course I do not pretend to give the 


of the fasecinations of Agassiz; and he 
strenuously insisted that the human mind, 
in whatever direction of art, science, or 
literature it was exercised, would starve 
and dwindle on its own resources alone. 
It must, he declared, be sustained and en 
riched by some Divine Power above it if 
it desired to be continuously powerful; 
it must be open to inspiration from the 
Creator of the world if it would gather 
strenget for the difficult task of investi- 
gating it. He thus proved that he pos 


| sessed, in addition to the ordinary equip 
a God who is behind and within the chaos | 


ment of the accomplished man of science, 
that subtle spiritual essence which is 
called soul. Theologically speaking, all 
of us have souls, as well as bodies and un 
derstandings ; but in the common expe- 
rience of life soul may be said to be a rare, 
an exceptional quality of human beings. 
It comes out in flashes here and there; 
but the majority of men, as they ordina 
rily meet their fellows, indicate but slight 
possession of it. Hence the justification 
of the seeming profanity of the passionate 
artist who was trying to convince a dull 
man of culture that this mysterious qual- 
ity was evident in the picture he was 
showing him. ‘I am not sure,” he at 


| last exclaimed, as he found his exposition 


produced no effect—‘‘I am not sure that 
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you have any soul, but, by , 1 know 
that J have!’ Certainly all who came 


into contact with Agassiz were made aware | 
that he had a soul, whether or not they | 


had one. Indeed, it flamed out in every 
expression of his magnificent nature, evi- 
dent in every statement of fact or affir- 
mation of principle, and in the simplest 
as well as the greatest things conveying 
the impression of intense, abundant—even 
superabundant—spiritual life. 

A belief in the immortality of the soul 
was, of course, natural to a man who had 
such an inward, vehement experience of 
its reality and force. ‘‘To execute great 
things,” says Vauvenargues, ‘‘a man must 
live as though he had never to die.” 
Agassiz lived in this way. He must have 
been surprised when he received the first 
intimation, about the age of fifty-five, that 
he was mortal. His physical health was 
so great that, when he was superintending 
the arrangement and publication of one 
of his early works, he labored for a couple 
of months steadily at his desk at the rate 
of sixteen or eighteen hours a day, taking 
no exercise; and when the delightful task 
was completed, he started on an excursion 
among the Alps, which exacted as much 
labor from his limbs as the months pre- 
ceding it had exacted from his brain. In 
fact, he seemed, up to the period of his 
first attack of disease, utterly insensible 
to bodily as to mental fatigue. He never 
had an hour in his life when he was not 
pleasantly occupied, and he innocently 
wondered when the people he met in so- 
ciety sometimes complained of being bored 
with life. Every contrivance to kill time 
appeared to him the funniest of all jokes. 
‘“‘Time!” he was wont to exclaim; ‘‘my 
only trouble is that I have not enough 
time for my work. I can not understand 
why any body should be idle; much less 
can I understand why any body should 
be oppressed by having time hang on his 
hands. There is never a moment, except 
when I am asleep, that I am not joyfully 
occupied. Please give to me the hours 
which you say are a bore to you, and I 
will receive them as the most precious of 
presents. For my part, I wish the day 
would never come to an end.” His rec- 
reations were only variations in his oecu- 
pations. He told me that he had never 
known a dull hour in his whole life. He 
had many vexations in the course of his 
career, but his vexations were only new 
stimulants to his tireless activity. His 





experience of life was so intense and joy- 
ous that he hardly admitted the thougitt 
that he was not to live forever. Death, 
physical death, might alter his mode of 
activity. He admitted that this accident 
must happen to him at some time or an- 
other, but his faith in the continuousness 
of his individual life never wavered. To 
be ten minutes in his company was to ob- 
tain the strongest argument for the im- 
mortality of the soul. The grandeur of 
his scientific schemes, especially the 
scheme of completing his museum, so 
that it should visibly represent the com- 
prehensive plan existing in his ever-dilat- 
ing mind, impressed you with the feel- 
ing that the physical man himself would 
‘never say die” to the most importunate 
command of that grim skeleton who hud- 
dles into a common grave the philosopher 
whose brain is glowing with unrealized 
conceptions, and the husbandman who 
has only just relaxed his grasp on the 
plough. When Goethe heard of the death 
of his mother, he wondered why a woman 
of such incessant mental activity should 
have ‘‘consented to die.” Hundreds of 
the friends of Agassiz, who could not pre- 
tend to have a tenth part of his marvel- 
lous vitality, must have felt a similar won- 
der when they heard of his departure from 
earth. No two ideas seemed more incom- 
patible than the idea of Agassiz and the 
idea of death; for that grand soul, with 
its confident and exhilarating activity, 
exercised on large designs which could be 
completed within the limits of no mortal 
life, appeared to carry within it the prin- 
ciple of deathlessness; and this impres- 
sion was strengthened by the fact that 
what it could possibly achieve here was 
but a small part of the vast work it con- 
templated. He once told me, in illustra- 
tion of the theory that the mind worked 
during even a dreamless sleep, that on 
one occasion, after toiling on a problem 
which he felt sure a few hours more of 
consecutive thinking would solve, he was 
compelled by physical fatigue to go to bed. 
He slept for some seven hours, and when 
he awoke he found the answer to his last 
obstinate questioning of nature clear in 
his mind, It would seem that this might 
be a faint type of the unwearied continu- 
ousness of his thinking faculty through- 
out all the long sleep of death. 

It is well known that he held to the 
doctrine of the immortality of the souls of 
animals as well as to the immortality of 
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he souls of men. 
iad with him a number of years ago he 
attempted to explain to me his conception 
of the employments of a naturalist in the 
next stage of existence, and of the un- 
hounded wealth of material which his soul 


would possess in observing the souls of 


¢ 
t 
} 
I 


the objects of his pursuit. To the propo 
sition that animals had no souls he, of 
course, emphatically dissented whenever 
it was brought forward. On 
sion, when the subject was up for discus 
I told him that in a recent visit to 
the country I had obtained confirmation 


one occa- 


s10n, 


of his theory from an unexpected quar- 


ter, for I had overheard a farmer, who 


was goading a yoke of reluctant oxen to | 
perform an impossible task, exhaust all | 


the vocabulary of blasphemy on the poor 
beasts, singling out not their bodies, but 
their souls, as the things he specially de- 


that he was as particular in selecting the 
inward, unseen, immaterial essence of the 


tion as he would have been in swearing 
at an average Christian man. ‘* Ah!” 
said Agassiz, with a laugh, ‘* that reminds 
me how stupid most of the keepers of ani- 


mals are, and how little the fellows know | 


of the minds and feelings of the creatures 
they oppress.” He then went on to indi- 
cate that his theory as to animals having 
souls was derived from his interior knowl- 
edge of their natures. And indeed his 
sympathies included all kinds of animals, 
as they ineluded all kinds of men, and he 
was repaid in kind. There is not, I think, 


a single instance of his having been in- | 


jured by any serpent or beast, however 
poisonous or ferocious, though much of 
his life was passed in the company of an- 
imals. It is asserted that they have no 
language, but he found no difficulty in 
conversing with them, and they seemed to 
understand him very well, adapted as his 


modes of communicating with them were | 


to their different natures. There prob- 
ably never was a naturalist who com- 


bined such a knowledge of their physic- | 


al organization with such a penetrating 
glance into what he called their souls. 
He was, in the wsthetics of zoology, the 
dramatist of the animal kingdom, as 
Shakspeare 
man race. Whether he had to do witha 
jelly-fish, or a whale, or an elephant, he 
knew each of them as Shakspeare knew 
the varieties of human kind, from ‘‘ the 


In a conversation I | 


| havior in 


| to the most unsociable, 


| words and a movement of th 


| was no kind of 


was the dramatist of the hu- | 


heart outward, and not from the flesh in- 
ward.” It was curious to notice his be 
the domesticated 
The ugliest, filthiest, stupide st, 
unreasonable, most obstinate crea- 


presence of 
animals. 
most 
ture in the barn-yard is the pig, yet, with 
a stick in his hand, Agassiz would go up 
‘** cantankerous,” 
misanthropic grunter, and after a few soft 


2 L. 
stick over 


| the bristles of the creature in the right di- 
| rection, the pig would lift its head erect, 


its small eyes would glisten with a vague 
intelligence, it would remain almost mo- 
tionless in a kind of pleased surprise, and 
emit a sound indicative of as much con- 
tent and comfort as are indicated by the 


purring of a cat. The neigh of a horse 


| to him was a more friendly neigh than 
| any ever heard by a hostler or a jockey. 
| He carried serpents in his hat and in his 
sired to consign to eternal perdition, and | 


pockets with a grand unconcern, and 


| dropped them sometimes even in his bed- 
|}room, so that his wife was frequently 
toiling creatures for profane condemna- | 


troubled by finding them coiled up in her 
boots. Whenever he entered a menage- 
rie he was eagerly welcomed by lions, 
tigers, wolves, hyenas, and other beasts of 
prey, which considered even their keepers 
as stupid louts, but recognized in him the 
one person that they could have a ration- 
al conversation with. ‘* Beauty,” says 
the poet, ‘‘is its own excuse for being.” 
Agassiz went beyond this tolerant maxim 


| to the extent of affirming that Deformity 


has its own excuse for being. The fact 
that any animal existed was with him a 
justification of its existence; and after 
conversing with it, and penetrating to its 
interior nature, he treated it as Shaks- 
peare treated Dogberry, or Ancient Pis- 


| tol, or Mrs. Quickly, or any of the other 


queer blood-relations connected with him 


| through a common descent from Adam. 


As there was no form of human existence 
which was too low to be beneath the hu- 
mane sympathies of Shakspeare, so there 
f animal existence which 
was too low to engage the sympathies of 
Agassiz. And the most evil members of 


| the animal kingdom had no malignant 


feeling toward him; indeed, they cheerful- 


| ly consented to let him kill them, know- 


ing that by such a submission to his will 
they were practically elected as repre- 


| sentatives of their species in the grand 


legislative assembly of the Animal King- 


| dom gathered in the great hall of the Mu- 
| seum of Comparative Zoology, under the 
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literal ‘‘Speakership” of Agassiz; that is, | true method of classifying animals, Agas- 
under the man who was alone capable of | siz was passionately interested in their 
being the interpreter of their language, | geographical distribution. ‘‘If I live,” 





so that its signs could be clearly under- 
stood by the human race, from which 
they were divided by peculiarities of or- 
ganization and of soul. 
conceive of these martyrs of the animal 
kingdom as rejoicing while enduring the 
death which insured to the species to 
which they belonged an intelligent recog- 
nition of their merits from the members 
of the superior race, to whom they were 
thus introduced through his friendly agen- 
cy. Whenever I look at them, preserved 
so carefully in their glass jars filled with 
alcohol, I for one am delighted to find 
them in such excellent spirits! 

But Agassiz was not merely an accu- 
rate scientific observer in the realm of 
zoology ; he was a powerful scientific 
thinker, and from his youth was intense- 
ly interested in the great question of clas- 
sification. He studied all the various sys- 
tems of classification with intense inter- 
est, and came to the conclusion that the 
divisions of the animal kingdom accord- 
ing to type, class, order, family, genus, 
and species were not devices of the hu- 
man understanding to classify its knowl- 
edge, but corresponded to ideas in the Di- 
vine Mind in His plan of creation ; and 
that this arrangement in nature was grad- 
ually discovered by science, not invented 
by it. He naturally desired to confer 
with the champions of all systems, and in 
his early manhood, after mastering the 
theory of Cuvier, he hastened to Germa- 
ny to consult with Oken, the transcendent- 
alist in zoological classification. ‘* After 
I had delivered to him my letter of in- 
troduction,” he once said to me, ‘‘Oken 
asked me to dine with him, and you may 
suppose with what joy I accepted the in- 
vitation. The dinner consisted only of 
potatoes, boiled and roasted ; but it was 
the best dinner I ever ate; for there was 
Oxen. He unfolded to me, during the 
hours of a long afternoon, the principles 
of his system more completely than I 
could have obtained them from his books. 
There never was such a feast! never be- 
fore were such potatoes grown on this 
planet! for the mind of the man seemed 
to enter into what we ate sociably togeth- 
er, and I devoured his intellect while 
munching his potatoes. I repeat it—I 
never ate such a dinner before or since.” 

In connection with his studies on the 


One can almost | 





he once exclaimed, ‘‘I hope to be able 


| to write a good book on that subject. It 


is of immense importance, having vital re- 
lations to other branches of investigation 
now pursued by some of the best minds of 
our time. My convictions are almost set- 
tled on this matter. Ithink that the area 
over which animals roam is determined 
by their constitution and habits. Indeed, 
I am almost willing to assert that when 
God gave them legs He made the gift un- 
der the inexorable condition that they 
should never run away.” 

The theories of Agassiz, as a thinker, 
are now the subject of vehement contro- 
versy among men of science. It is, how- 
ever, my general impression that the facts 
necessary to place the Darwinian theory 
on the solid foundation of a law of na- 
ture are yet undiscovered; and it was 
this absence of facts to confirm the most 
captivating of theories which impelled 
Agassiz to his passionate opposition, his 
‘‘noble rage,” whenever the theory was 
mentioned. Indeed, that theory was the 
béte noire of his later scientific life. It 
diverted him from his own selected paths 
of investigation into the turmoil of con- 
troversy, so that his scientific debates 
were carried on at the expense of limiting 
his scientific discoveries. He was con- 
scious of it himself, for the last of his 
published essays records his belief that 
science suffers by every diversion of the 
energies of scientists which tends to sub- 
stitute premature theorizing for continu- 
ous investigating. But in all his con- 
tests he never undervalued the positive 
contributions that any of his opponents 
had made to zoology, and his admiration 
of Darwin was always warmly expressed, 
checked only by disagreement with him 
on theoretical grounds. Owen was an- 
other eminent Englishman whose fame 
he extended in the United States by en- 
thusiastically pointing out to all ques- 
tioners the grounds of his admiration of 
that great zoologist; and when Owen was 
up’ for exposition or discussion, it was 
only by some side remark that his audit- 
ors learned that Owen and he were antag- 
onists on certain disputed questions. He 
loved his scientific enemies as few Chris- 
tians have grace enough to love their per- 
sonal enemies; but he always demanded 
that they should be men who were prac- 
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tical investigators of the facts of zoology. 
For amateurs who took the facts at sec- 
ond hand, and built up ingenious systems 
by combining the discoveries of many 
specialists in science, he had an almost 
irrational indifference. I once asked him 


what he thought of an attack on his sci- | 


entifie position made by an accomplished 
scholar and thinker, who had mastered 


the different theories put forth by the ac- | 


knowledged representatives of his science, 
and had decided that he must be ranked 
in the second or third class. 
burst into a roar of laughter, treating 
what I considered a serious attack as a 
creat joke. ‘* Why, just think of it,” he 
exclaimed ; ‘‘he undertakes fix 
place among zoologists, and he is not him- 
sel He wondered that IJ 
did not join in the laugh at what he 
deemed the funniest literary incident that 
had recently occurred. ‘* And,” he add- 
ed, ‘‘don’t you know that he has never 
been an observer ?” 

The meaning of n } 
mind, differed strangely from the com- 
mon use of the word. With him it meant 
the strenuous exertion of all the faculties 
behind the eye, as well as the assiduous 
training of the eye itself. After he had 
been some*fifteen years in the country ] 


to 


f a zoologist !” 


lis 


‘* observation,” i 


asked him what he thought was the best | 
result here of his efforts as a teacher of 

° | 
science, and he answered: ‘‘I have edu- 


cated five observers. One of them, to be 
sure, has turned out to be my deadliest 


personal enemy; but I still affirm that he | 


is a good observer, and that is the best 
compliment I could pay him were he my 
dearest friend.” 

At the time that ‘‘spiritualism” was 
most popular in New England the men 
of science were adjured by intelligent la- 
dies and gentlemen who thought they 
could believe the testimony of their eyes, 
and who thus considered themselves to 
be “observers,” to investigate the phe- 
nomena, 


ward in answer to this appeal, but he 
and his associates could not force the 
spiritualists to comply with any of the 
conditions under which scientists observe. 
They were constantly taunted for not in- 


vestigating the wonders which they were | 


constantly prevented by the wonder- 
workers themselves from investigating 
according to the accredited methods of 
science, Agassiz during this controversy 


Agassiz 


my | 


Agassiz was among the fore- | 
most of the scientists who stepped for- 


| happened to meet Home, the chief magi 
cian of the sect, in a railway car. ‘“‘It is 
sad, Mr. Agassiz,” said Home, ‘‘ that the 
prejudices of you men of science interpose 
to prevent the advancement of science, 
owing to the fact 


that you refuse to inves 
a, 


tigate the phenomena which are nightly 
presented to all unprejudiced ol 
‘*Mr. Home,” was the reply, ‘‘ I never re- 


fuse to investigate any thing which prom 


servers.” 


ises to advance science, and nothing “i ill 
e more delight than to investigate 
the marvels which occur, as you say, at 
your meetings.” ‘* Well, then,” replied 
Home, ‘‘come this very night and wit 
ness the appearance of the spirit h 
‘* Nothing will give me more pl 
answered Agassiz, *‘ than to be one of the 
| selected guests around the table where the 
My opinion is that it 
is a physical hand with a little phosphor- 
us rubbed over it; but I am open to con 
viction. I am a little skilled in the use 
of weapons, and all I ask is that I shall 
have the privilege of putting my stiletto 
through it. If the hand is a spirit hand, 
no harm will oceur; if it is a human hand, 
| I feel confident in my power to transfix 
it on the table, much to the discomfort of 
Home declined the test. 
Such a want of faith, he said, would ne- 
cessarily prevent the spirit hand from ap- 
pearing. And, indeed, all means of inves- 
tigation which Agassiz 
dismissed as not calculated to induce the 
spirits to communicate with any company 

of which he was a member. 

The geniality of the nature of Agassiz 
comprehended, as I have said, all man 
kind, and all the branches of the anima] 
kingdom. His sympathies, in the full 
meaning of Wordsworth’s lines, 


vive m 


— 
ind 


easure,” 


spirit hand appears. 


its p yssessor. ” 


suggested were 


“ Aloft ascending, and descending down, 
Even to inferior kinds,” 


5] 


were universal; but added to this was a 
personal affectionateness to his mother, 
his wife, his children, and his particular 
friends which it was beautiful to witness. 
His fiftieth birthday was celebrated by 
the Saturday Ciub with a special dinner; 
and notable poems were read on the oc 
casion by such friends as Lowell, Holmes, 
and Longfellow. 
too familiar to be quoted in full, but every 
reader will remember that they represent 
Nature as taking the boy by the hand, and 
leading him irresistibly on to his true vo 
cation of discovering her secrets, which 


Longfellow’s verses ar¢ 
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she gladly unfolded to the favorite she 
had chosen. There were toil and strug- 
gle in the pursuit, but she still lured him 
on to his object, and 
“Whenever the way seemed long, 
And his heart began to fail, 
She would sing a more wonderful song, 
Or tell a more marvellous tale.” 
And at last came the crowning stanza, 
where the natural mother mourns over 
the seductions of the great mother, that 
have drawn her beloved son from the fire- 
side where she wished to keep him: 
“And the mother at home says, Hark! 
For his voice I listen and yearn; 
It is growing late and dark, 


And my boy does not return,” 


I sat near Agassiz at the table, and watch- 
ed the effect of the poem, as read in the 
quiet, subdued tones of Longfellow’s voice. 
His head was bent modestly down, with a 
musing smile on his lips, as he recalled 
the scenes of his childhood and youth; 
but when came the allusion to his mother, 
it was curious to note the effect of natural 
emotion on a vigorous nature which had 
intrepidly and even gayly faced death in 
every form without the least fear of it. 
The ruddy face palpably reddened still 
more with restrained feeling; in a second 
or two the tears gathered in the bright 
eyes, and as the last line was uttered, they 
dropped slowly down his cheeks, one after 
another, with that slight gasp of suppress- 
ed emotion in the throat which it is almost 
terrible to witness in a strong man. The 
silence that ensued could not have been 
more than half a minute, but it seemed to 
us who were present to endure an hour. 
Longfellow himself could not have dream- 
ed of producing such an effect, for his tone 
of voice in the last verse was almost mo- 
notonous. But Agassiz recovered his 
equanimity as by magic, lifted his great 
head from its recumbent posture, and, 
with eyes still glistening, bowed and 
smiled his acknowledgments to the poet 
with exquisite grace and good-fellowship. 
The ordinary course of conversation at a 
festive dinner then ran fluently on. It 
was the first time that I had seen a great, 
brave, strong man shed tears, and I am 
not ambitious of ever seeing itagain. It 
was inexpressibly affecting and inex- 
pressibly painful. 

t may be well to add that ‘* Louis” was 
the favorite son of Madame Agassiz. She 
was the wife of a Protestant clergyman; 
and Professor Silliman, who visited her 


| in 1851, tells us that although nearly four. 
i score, ‘‘ her healthful person was erect. 
tall, and dignified, while her animated 
and warm address placed us instantly at 
ease.” As soon as Professor Silliman told 
her that he was the friend of her son, 
that his adopted country welcomed him 
among its most precious possessions, ** her 
strong frame was agitated, her voice trem- 
bled with emotion, and the flowing tears 
told the story of a mother’s heart not yet 
chilled by age.... The next morning 
she came, walking alone a long distance 
in the rain, to bid us farewell, and parted, 
evidently with deep emotion, and not con- 
cealed, for we had brought the vision of 
her favorite son near to her mental vision 
again. She brought for Mrs. Silliman a 
little bouquet of pansies, and bade us tell 
her son her pensées were all for him.” 
Such a mother! In reading, but a few 
days ago, these passages from the jour- 








nal of the venerable Professor Silliman, 
I detected the cause of the unwonted out- 
break of sensibility which marked the cel- 
ebration of the fiftieth birthday of Agassiz. 

Agassiz, when he first visited the United 
States, had no intention of making here 
his permanent home; but he ended in be- 
coming a passionate patriot of his adopted 
country, and his love for it, his delight in 
it, and his determination to remain in it, 
were expressed in terms which might al- 
most have satisfied the requirements of 
Mr. Jefferson Brick. The warm recogni- 
tion he met from his scientific brethren 
must have been very gratifying, but he 
also found that he soon became a favorite 
with every kind and variety of our people 
—scholars, merchants, manufacturers, me- 
chanics, and farmers—and that he could 
not appear before any audience without 
receiving the most flattering testimonials 
of regard as well as of respect. The hearts, 
the minds, the purses, of the people were 
open to him. He often remarked to me, 
as he doubtless remarked to thousands of 
others, that he had never known such a 
population as ours. In Europe, if you 
desired to advance science, you had a hard 
task in getting money from kings and 
nobles; but here, he said, the democracy 
seemed more liberal than kings and no- 
bles. He never ceased to be amazed at 
the amount of money he obtained from 
our citizens and legislators in aid of his 
scientific schemes, and at the short space 
of time that was consumed in obtaining 
it. His surprise at first resembled that of 
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Jenny Lind when she faced the immense | 
audience that attended her opening con- | 


cert, the price of admission being ten dol- 
‘“ Where,” 
de pr oples gets all de money?” 
ognition of Agassiz was not confined to 

. cultured or the moneyed classes. In 


lars. 


his scientific explorations in various parts 


of the country he found that when he de- 
sired aid to unearth some curious object 
he had discovered, a few minutes’ talk 
with farm-laborers or miners near by 
would send them after him to the spot 
where they were to use their shovels and 
pickaxes in his unpaid service. His fame 
was so diffused that no queer living thing 
was caught in wood or river, no strange 
rock unearthed in opening the track for a 
new railroad, that was not sent to him as 
the one man in the country that could ex- 
plain it. His magnetic power when he 
was himself in the field of observation re- 
sembled that of the Pied Piper of Hamelin, 


drawing all living creatures after him to | 


the sound of his alluring music. He made 
every body interested in natural history 
who came within his sphere. 
eral statements there are, of course, excep- 
t and the exception in the case of 
Agassiz was, as may easily be guessed, 

at of a hard-headed Yankee stage-driver 
among the New Hampshire hills. 
occasion, While journeying through the 
White Mountain region, he and his scien- 
tific companion, seated on the top of the 
stage, irritated the driver by repeatedly 
calling upon him to stop when they no- 
ticed any thing botanically fascinating on 
the road, and jumping down from their 
seats in order to obtain it. Professor Fel- 
ton, who was with them, kept his seat dur- 
ing the whole ride, and told the driver, in 


ah . 
To all gen- 


IONS; 


On one 


explanation of their conduct, that they | 
On the next day, when | 
the coachman had another load of passen- | 


were naturalists. 


gers, he narrated to those near him on the 


box the strange freaks of his yesterday’s | 


companions. ‘‘ Their keeper,” he added, 


‘called them naterals; and certainly they | 


behaved as sich.” 

Agassiz came at last, as I have said, to 
love the country so dearly that no induce- 
ments were strong enough to tempt him 
to leave it. He showed to me, shortly 
after the correspondence was closed, the 
series of letters which had passed between 
him and the minister of Napoleon III. 
The Emperor offered him the post of di- 
rector of the Jardin des Plantes, with a 


she asked Barnum, ‘' does | 
The rec- | 


seat, I think, in the Senate. 
was one which a scientific man of the 
highest rank might well covet, and the 
emoluments of the office, with that of the 
other office associated with it, were quite 
large. His acceptance of the offer would 
have given him at Paris a rank equal to 
that which Cuvier occupied in his time. 
He respectfully declined it, on the ground 
that he was then engaged in original re 





The position 


searches in the United States, which prom- 
ised to be very fruitful in zoological dis 
covery, and which would take him some 
He considered that 
the correspondence was closed ; but he 


years to complete. 


was surprised by receiving another letter 
from the minister, renewing the offer, and 
informing him that the high office would 
be kept open for him until his American 
researches were completed. Agassiz just- 
ly thought this was the greatest compli- 
ment ever paid to him; but his determina- 
tion to live and die in his adopted country 
vas fixed, and his letter indicating 
determination closed the correspondence, 
I preserve but a vague memory of the let 
ters; they will probably be published in 
the forth-coming biography of Agassiz by 
the accomplished and high-souled woman, 
the companion of his scientific journeys, 
the partner of his thoughts, troubles, anx- 
ieties, triumphs, and aspirations, who was 
at once the wife of his mind and of his 
heart. The simplicity, the earnestness, 
the depth of his affections, were never so 
clearly indicated to his friends as in the 
slightest reference he made to her. 
marriages are surely made in heaven be- 
fore they are afterward consummated on 
earth! 

Another bond which held him to the 
United States was his high esteem for our 
He felt they 
were not properly appreciated abroad, es- 
pecially in England. He hoped to live 
to the time when this country would be 
recognized as one of the centres of science, 


this 


Such 


American men of science. 


and not asa mere scientific colony of Ger- 
many, France, and Great Britain, when 


| the judgments of our scientific associa- 


tions and journals would confer or con- 
firm reputations all over the world, and 
when none of our scientists would value, 
as some of them now do, a slight recogni- 
tion in foreign journals of science more 
than the warmest appreciation from Amer 
On the 
latter point he was wont to indulge in de- 
lightful outbursts of noble rage. ‘* Don’t 


ican organs of scientific opinion. 
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you see,” he exclaimed, ‘‘that every Amer- | and hearts of the people. He had im- 
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ican man of science who is elated by for- | 
eign recognition, and makes it a mark of 


honor distinguishing him from his breth- 
ren here, stamps himself 
as much as a Canadian 


as a provincial 
or New Bruns- 


excited by a favorable notice from the 
government at London? Do you sup- 
pose that men like Bache, or Henry, or 
Peirce, or Wyman, or a dozen others, care 
what is said of them abroad ? 
on what they are, and what they have 
done and are doing, and they know that 
every thing they really do to advance 
science passes inevitably into the current 
of scientific thought, and must be respect- 
ed, whatever Edinburgh, or London, or 
Paris, or Berlin may say. They are met- 
ropolitans, not provincials; and I hate to 
see an American of scientific genius show 
himself a provincial in spirit when his 
genius might easily place him among 


as far as in science any man can be a for- 
eigner, to frankly acknowledge his equal- 
ity with the best of them. 


make this country a centre of scientific 
intelligence if you discard the foolish no- 
tion that your true judges are not in your 


own country, but in Europe. Respect 
yourselves, and they will soon come to 
respect you. Be indifferent to what they 


say, if you desire them to say pleasant | 


things of you.” Indeed, Agassiz spoke 
on this matter as we have heard some 
self-respecting men of letters speak of the 
abjectness of spirit which leads many of 
our authors to value a bit of condescend- 
ing praise awarded to them by some ob- 
scure critic in an English magazine or 
review as of more worth than the most 
careful, cordial, and intelligent judgment 
passed upon them by an American organ 
of literary opinion. 

Indeed, few native-born Americans ac- 
cepted more thoroughly than Agassiz the 
ideas and sentiments on which our insti- 
tutions are founded. He hada boundless 
confidence in the intellectual as well as 
the material future of the country. As 
he was himself brought into cordial rela- 
tions with every class of our society, and 
was liked and aided by every class, he 
considered that pure science, which he 
specially represented, would always have 
its claims recognized by our democracy, 
if men of science followed his example in 
coming into close contact with the minds 





You can easily | 





mense confidence in education; but then 
he desired that educators should be per- 
sons capable not merely of communica- 


ee > ‘ . 

| ting knowledge, but of communicating 
| the sacred thirst for knowledge. 
wick politician does when he is unduly | 


In his 
‘** Louis Ag- 
Every school-master and 


will he described himself as 
assiz, Teacher.” 


| school-mistress in the land must have felt 
| an unwonted, ennobling thrill in reading 
| that announcement, for it gave to his or 
They stand | 


her work a dignity which could not be de- 


| nied, after one of the foremost minds of 
| the age had adopted ‘‘ teacher” as his pe- 


culiar distinction. Indeed, Agassiz al- 
ways insisted that something resembling 
miracles might be wrought in reforming 
the people through informing them, if 
teachers could be inspired with the grand- 
eur of the task imposed upon them; and 
his hope for the future of the country 


| rested on his firm belief that it would 
| produce teachers competent to grapple 
the metropolitans, and force foreigners, | 


with ignorance and vice, and educate the 
democracy, whose will, enlightened by 
knowledge, was to determine the fate of 
the land. He thought the profession of 
the teacher the noblest of all professions; 


| and he extended the office of teachers so 


as to include all good and great minds en- 
gaged in disseminating knowledge or in 
increasing it. He himself gloried in the 
title of school-master, and preferred it to 
that of professor; no school- master or 
school-mistress ever conversed with him 
ten minutes without gaining new inspira- 
tion as well as new information by con- 
tact with that comprehensive mind and 
opulent soul; and there is no danger that 
our young democracy will grow up to 
manhood unfitted to perform their duties 


| and vindicate their rights, provided the 


spirit of Agassiz animates their teachers. 





O FRIEND, THE THOUGHT OF 
WHOM IS SENSE OF LOSS. 


O FrtenpD, the thought of whom is sense of loss, 

So close inwrought with sense of wealth as well, 
That, unless overweary with our cross, 

Which one outweighs the other none can tell! 
Where’er thy spirit be, may it not swell 

With old-time thrill of joy to know how here 
Thou livest,-binding hearts that owned thy spell, 

Yet knew each other not? For wheresoe’er 
In all the land two strangers meet to-day, 

And speak of many things, and speak of thee, 
Sudden all distance vanisheth away, 

Then eye seeks eye, hand hand, and speech is free: 
No need is there of other word or sign— 
“Enough! Thou wast his friend? Then thou art 


mine |” 
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ALEXANDER SPOTSWOOD. 


MIVHE reader is requested to go back, 
| in fancy, to the earlier years of the 
eighteenth century, to look at the por- 
trait of a remarkable man, and follow 
the scenes of a gay little comedy result 
ing in the establishment of an order of 
Virginia chivalry. 

About forty years since, the owner of 
an old house standing near the village of 
Yorktown, on a grassy lawn sloping down 
to the great river, amused himself by dig 
among the overthrown of 
what seemed to have once been a grave- 
yard in the grounds. Parts of a ruined 
wall remained, and of a species of temple 
or mausoleum in the centre, erected ap 
parently above the last resting-place of 
someone. Fragments of tombstones were 
at last discovered, one of which bore the 
name and date, ‘‘ William Gooch, 1655,” 
and on another was found the name of 
‘* Alexander Spotswood,” the once famous 
Governor of the colony of Virginia, whose 
place of burial had been up to this time a 
lost fact of history. 


ging stones 


The old house here spoken of had, in- | 


deed, 


been the country residence of the 


fiery and imperious cavalier, who cap 
tured and hung the pirate Blackbeard, 
founded the order of the ‘‘ Knights of the 


Horseshoe,” and became such a mighty 
worker in iron that 
‘*Tubal-cain of Virginia.” A man of 
enormous energy and activity, crushing 
public disturbances, quarrelling with the 
Burgesses, regulating church affairs, and 
making his strong hand felt in every de- 
partment of his government, it was to 


this ancient house, called ‘‘ Temple Farm,” | 
that he came in his hours of leisure to rest | 


from his labors, entertain the old nabobs 
of the tide-water (who, while sitting over 


their wine, could see through the window | 
the great expanse of the York), and saun- | 


ter to and fro, a tall and powerful figure 


in silk stockings, ruffles, and powder, over | 


this old lawn and near the inclosure—a 
heap now of overthrown stones—which 


in due time was to become his last rest- | 


ing-place. 

The lineage of Spotswood accounted in 
some measure for his resolute character. 
He was either the son or the grandson— 


it is uncertain which—of the brave old | 


Sir Robert Spottiswood, Lord President of 
the Court of Sessions, in Scotland, who 
was executed for his loyalty by the zeal- 


he was called the | 


| ots of Parliament, and died firmly, re- 
| fusing the prayers of a Presbyterian min- 
| ister, and declaring that ‘*God had ex 
pressed His displeasure against Scotland 
by sending a lying spirit into the mouth 
of the prophets.” Spotswood 
| grandson probably of S 


was the 
ir Robert, and his 
father Commander Spotswor od of the Eng- 
| lish The future was 
born on board a man-of-war, in the Med- 
iterranean, off Tangier, about 1676, and 
whilst yet young entered the army under 
Marlborough, in the Low Countries, where 
his merit must have been conspicuous, 


navy. Governor 


| for he became aide-de-camp to the com- 
mander-in-chief. Half a century nearly 
afterward he used to show his friends, at 
Temple Farm, in Virginia, a four-pound 
cannon-shot which and wounded 
him at the battle of Blenheim: and his 
portrait, now at ‘‘ Chelsea,” I believe, in 
King William County, contains a view 
of Blenheim Castle in the background, in 
al As this battle 
took place in 1704, and Spotswood was 
sent over as Lieutenant-Governor of Vir- 
| ginia in 1710, when he was only thirty- 
four, he must have made a name for him- 
self, and impressed the government with 
|a high opinion of his character and abili- 
| ties. 


} 
tyr vir 
struck 


lusion to this incident. 


The Earl of Orkney was the Goy- 
ernor, but he remained in England; and 
Spotswood was the actual ruler. The Vir- 
ginians greeted him with acclamations, 
for he brought with him the coveted writ 
of habeas corpus. But the sky 

overclouded. In the succeeding year came 
the first collision—the House of Burgesses 
of Virginia having a will of its own as 
stubborn and resolute as that of the sol- 
dier Governor. Finding that they would 
not yield to him, he promptly dissolved 
them; but, as though the adversaries ap- 
prehended each other, the misunderstand- 
ing was made up, and when disturbances 
occurred in the present State of North 
| Carolina, the Burgesses voted ample sup- 
plies, enabling Spotswood to crush the ri- 
| oters, which he proceeded to do after the 
fashion of a soldier averse to any trifling. 
His energetic character was soon seen in 
all departments. He thoroughly reorgan- 
ized and disciplined the militia. At Fort 
Christina he established at his own ex- 
pense a school for Indian children, num- 
bering soon about seventy-seven. As 
Deputy Postmaster-General of the Colo- 
nies, he appointed Benjamin Franklin 
postmaster of Pennsylvania. He built 


was soon 
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the famous old powder-magazine in Will- 
iamsburg, still standing—from which his 
successor, Lord Dunmore, was, half a cen- 
tury afterward, to remove the public pow- 
der. And when intelligence came that 
the coast was ravaged by the marauder 
and pirate Theach, surnamed ‘ Black- 
beard,” he sent an expedition in pursuit 
of him, whose commander made a furi- 
ous attack on the piratical fleet, boarded, 
cutlass in hand, and cutting Blackbeard 
down, promptly hung him on the bow- 
sprit of his own vessel. The result of 
these proceedings, so full of energy, de- 
cision, and success, was to make the Gov- 
ernor highly popular with the Virginians, 

The greatest services of Spotswood were 
not, however, warlike services. The man 
Was as eminent in peace, through his 
strong brain and excellent judgment, as 
in war from his heavy arm. He soon 
turned his attention to the arts which 
make small nations great, and became so 
energetic an iron-worker that he was call- 
ed the ‘‘Tubal-cain of Virginia.” His 
furnaces rose all over the colony—on the 
Upper James River, in Spottsylvania, in 
Caroline, and wherever he found iron. 
At Germanna, on the Rapidan River, 
Spotswood founded, under the auspices 
of Queen Anne, a village containing Ger- 
man workers in metal, and here he built 
himself another country residence, which 
Colonel Byrd described as an ‘* enchanted 
castle,” while the village itself only con- 
sisted of ‘‘a baker's dozen of ruined tene- 
ments.” Here Spotswood spent much of 
his time, it would seem, and he is repre- 
sented by the same gay authority, the 
master of Westover, as exceedingly ux- 
orious, and indulgent to his wife, who 
was Ann Butler Brayne, or Brian, a god- 
daughter of the Duke of Ormond. He 
was, it is said, above the middle height, 
with brawny and athletic limbs. A cele- 
brated walker, he would often spend the 
day in the forests around Germanna, ac- 
companied only by his dog, and bearing 
his fowling-piece. His features were 
large, strong, and somewhat disfigured by 
wrinkles, but eminently pleasing when 
they were lit up by a smile, revealing his 
white and regular teeth. In repose his 
countenance resembled that of a bronze 
statue. His brow was tall and narrow, 
his eyes black and brilliant. Im moments 
of excitement they flashed with a deter- 
mined fire, which proved the depth and 
resolution of his nature. It was the face 





of a soldier who had passed through many 
exhausting hardships, and endured the 
fury of sun and storm, but whose ener. 
gies were still alive and equal to any de- 
mand upon them. 

We come now to Spotswood’s march 
through the summer forest, and his half- 
serious half-humorous creation afterward 
of the noble order of the ‘‘ Knights of the 
Horseshoe.” 

The whole affair was a gay little adven- 
ture, bright with the tints of comedy and 
romance. Men’s minds were easy in this 
good year 1714. Virginia was at peace, 
Blackbeard was hung, the Indians were 
quiet, no quarrel was going on between 
the Governor and the Burgesses, and the 
soldier ruler at the head of the colony 
craved some outlet apparently for his rest- 
less energies. Knowing the Virginians 
well now, he no doubt believed that they 
shared this sentiment—that the young 
planters would welcome an excitement 
greater than riding over their estates, dis- 
cussing two-months-old news from Eng- 
land over their wine or games of trick- 
track, and attending horse - races, cock- 
fights, and the county court. He had long 
been ambitious to explore the interior, 
with the aim of extending the settlements 
and enlarging the limits of the colony. 
Of this region nothing was known. The 
most intelligent persons —even Colonel 
Byrd of Westover—believed that the riv- 
er Mississippi took its rise in the ‘‘ Blue 
Mountains” of Virginia. In a century, 
even educated people had only advanced 
one step beyond the old superstition that 
El Dorado, the Fountain of Youth, gushed 
up past the blue barrier. The land, in 
one word, was a terra incognita, and 
men’s minds were tabule rase on the 
subject, waiting for new impressions. 

This was the state of things in the 
bright summer of 1714, and Spotswood 
determined to set out and explore the un- 
known wilderness. His proceeding was 
characteristic, and indicated a thorough 
acquaintance with the proposed matériel 
of the expedition. It was not to bea gov- 
ernment affair, nor did he wish his party 
to consist of hired men. His associates 
were to be young planters fond of inci- 
dent and adventure, whom he could laugh 
and talk with as they rode through the 
great woods, and sleep beside in bivouac 
at night as one of their number. He ac- 
cordingly gave the affair from the begin- 
ning the aspect of an adventure. It was 
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a private gentleman inviting other gentle- 
men toa sort of hunting party. He issued 
invitations to those whom he wished to 
accompany him; they were to assemble 
at a specified place and time; and each 
companion of the expedition must see that 
his riding-horse was well shod with good 


iron shoes to protect his hoofs from the | 


rocky paths of the mountains. Such a 


precaution was unnecessary in the sandy | 


regions of the tide-water, where you might 
travel for a dozen miles and never meet 
In the new country 
which they were to explore it would be 


with a single stone. 


necessary. 

The invitations were promptly accept- 
ed by a band of gentlemen, who, to 
judge from the details which remain of 
their proceedings on the march, must 
have been inspired by the very genius 
of mirth, good companionship, and ad- 
venture. These assembled at the 
scribed time, with the exception of some 
who were picked up at their homes as the 
expedition proceeded on 
every preparation was made for the com- 
fort and well-being of the gentlemen ad- 
venturers in the wilderness. Each one 
was accompanied by his servant, for the 
young gallants of the tide-water were 
much too fond of their ease to engage 
without necessity in the work of feeding 
and rubbing down their riding- horses. 
Pack animals were ready, loaded down 


other invigorating drinks—which the 


chronicler specifies with minute atten- | 


tion and evident gusto. And along with 
the rest went pioneers, axe on shoulder, 


to cut a path if needful for the advance of | 
the troop through the bristling thickets | 


covering the rugged steeps of the Blue 
Ridge. 


of a historian of the performances of 


soon supplied. On the first day’s march 
they stopped at the house of Mr. Beverley, 
the author of Beverley’s History of Vir- 
ginia, one of the oldest and best volumes 
of colonial annals. The historian was 
ready, and got into the saddle. The band 
proceeded on their way by easy marches, 
gaining an accession to their number at 
every country house where they stopped. 
Then the settlements grew thinner and 
thinner, the roads more and more mere 
bridle-paths, the forests denser and wild- 
er: the adventurous knights were steadi- 
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pre- | 


| his appearance as he rode in front. 
with provisions, and an amount and va- } 
riety of liquids—brandy, rum, wine, and | 


Only one want remained, that | 


ly advancing through the great woods to- 
ward the Blue Ridge Mountains, stretch- 
ing like a long blue wave on the far hori- 
zon, bright at sunset with the golden glo- 
ries of the month of August. 

The worthy reader of these pages will 
pardon a little rhetoric and inflation of 
style in the chronicler of the adventures 
of the good knights. It is scarcely to be 
wondered at that he should become thus 


| animated, or that his style should reflect 
|} some of the glowing tints of the bright 


it is a little 
romance of a century and a half since 


skies above his personages. 


that he is writing—only the romance is 


true, and his dramatis persone are his- 
toric. The winds have long swept away 


the jests and the laughter, the songs sung, 


| the witty speeches uttered, and the fig- 


ures of the brave knights have descended 
into the tomb; but we may see them and 
listen to them still with the eyes and the 
ears of fancy, reviving thus the figures, 


| and going with them, as it were, on their 
its way, and | 


gay ride through the forest. 
Few incidents took place on the expedi- 


| tion, which was, after all, as I have said, 


merely a little comedy—the march of a 


| band of hunters, fowling-piece in hand, 


through a beautiful unknown country. 


| All were personally acquainted with each 
| other, and Spotswood was merely a mem- 
ber of the troop. 


We can easily imagine 
He 
was at this time only thirty-eight years of 
age, and in the prime of life. His tall 
figure in its rich riding suit, with boots to 
the knee, ruffles at breast, and cocked hat 
decorated with gold-lace, had the martial 
air of the ex-soldier of Marlborough in the 
Flanders wars; and the horse which car- 
ried this stalwart cavalier, at a period 
when a gentleman’s riding-horse was al- 
ways superb, must have been worthy of 


| the military ensemble of his Excellency. 
the gallant knights; but even that was | 


Tradition has connected vaguely with the 
march of the knights the romantic fig- 
ure of an Indian girl named Wirgina, or 
Catena. Her origin is not known, or her 
place of residence, except that she was as- 
sociated in some manner with the settle- 
ment of Germanna. She afterward be- 
came a member of Governor Spotswood’s 





family, and the nurse of his son Alexan- 
der, who, ‘‘ whenever he met her in after- 
life, would throw his arms about her and 
embrace her.” But one other particular 
remains in reference to her—that when- 
ever the family of the Governor went 
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from the capital to Germanna, Wirgina 
would ‘‘leave the carriage and wander 

over the scenes of her youth.” She is a 
character in the excellent Virginia novel, 

the Knights of the Horseshoe, where the 

author has built up an edifice of romance 

upon these few details. Nothing further 
is known of her—she flits across the path 

of the expedition and disappears. 

So, laughing, jesting, singing, and fir- 
ing their fowling-pieces at any chance 
game upon the route, the knights went on 
their way—halting in some forest glade 
near running water to discuss the con- 
tents of the panniers, both solids and liq- 
uids, and lying down at night in soldier- 
ly bivouac ‘‘ under the canopy,” or be- 
neath a shelter of woven boughs. The 
worthy historian Beverley says that they 
made their way toward the ** head springs” 
of the York and Rappahannock rivers, ‘‘in 
the highest ridge of mountains.” This 
general expression probably refers to the 
neighborhood of the present Rockfish Gap, 
where the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad 
now passes the mountains. The surround- 
ing country at this point is beautiful now 
—it must have been exquisitely lovely 
then, with its wild unbroken forests, its 
bright streams sparkling beneath over- 
hanging boughs, and the ranges of blue 
mountains sweeping in every direction. 
The traveller darts along now so rapid- 
ly there that he can see nothing, and the 
world has grown indifferent to the fine 
wonders of landscape beauty. The sight 
must have produced a deeper impression 
on the knights. They came from the lev- 
el lowland, with its thickets and flat fields, 
and only reached these superb prospects 
by a toilsome ascent of the rugged mount- 
ains, known at this time only to Indians 
and panthers. 

Spotswood reached the summit of the 
mountain, and inscribed on a large rock 
crowning a tall peak the words ‘*‘ Mount 
George,’ in honor of the King of Eng- 
land. On another peak was inscribed 
‘*Mount Alexander,” by the knights, in 
honor of his Excellency Governor Spots- 
wood. Toasts were drunk on the happy 
occasion; loyal speeches were uttered; 
and then—apparently without descend- 
ing into the valley of the Shenandoah, 

which some writers suppose he did—the 
Governor set out with his band on their 
return to the lowland, which they reach- 
ed without adventure or untoward acci- 
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It only remains to give an account of 
the inauguration of the order of the 
Knights of the Horseshoe. We have 
treated this little expedition rather as a 
gay comedy than as a serious affair; but 
it seems to have been regarded by the 
men of that day as a highly important 
and creditable achievement. It was spok- 
en of as ‘‘the great discovery of a pas- 
sage over the mountains’—which it cer- 
tainly was; and Spotswood resolved to 
perpetuate the memory of it by a pictur- 
esque device. He ordered to be prepared 
in London a small golden horseshoe, set 
with jewels, for each member of the expe- 
dition to wear—probably as a ‘‘ charm” 
on the chain of his watch, or as a breast- 
pin—with the inscription, Sic juvat tran- 
scendere montes ; and each of the gentle- 
men adventurers receiving this little 
badge was formally dubbed a ‘‘ Knight of 
the Horseshoe.” Some grave historians, 
disposed to take every thing, it would 
seem, in a grandly serious light, have 
stated that Spotswood was himself knight- 
ed by the King of England in consequence 
of this expedition, the king himself found- 
ing the order. For this report there seems 
to be little foundation. A much less cred- 
itable proceeding is attributed to his Maj- 
esty King George, who might have been 
pleased, one would think, at having the 
Blue Ridge named Mount George. He is 
said to have repudiated the whoie affair, 
and to have formally declined to pay for 
the golden horseshoes ordered from Lon- 
don by Spotswood! 

The simple facts of the march and the 
foundation of the order remain. These, 
at least, are historical. One of the gold- 
en horseshoes is still in existence, it is 
said—a beautiful little trinket, ‘‘ covered 
with valuable stones resembling heads of 
nails,” the stones being garnets. 

Such is the pleasant little history of 
the origin of a veritable order of Virginia 
knights. At the end of the sixteenth 
century Sir Walter Raleigh, ‘‘the shep- 
herd of the sea,” as Spenser calls him, 
had formally created Manteo, an Indian, 
‘‘ Lord of Roanoke and Dessamonpeake,” 
in the land of Wingandacoa. Thus the 
Western Continent can boast of two high- 
ly aristocratic institutions—a title of no- 
bility, and an original order of chivalry. 

Governor Spotswood died suddenly 
about 1740, just as he was about to take 
command of the expedition against Car- 
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CHAPTER V. 
THERE are two kinds of loye—man’s 
| love: Iam not speaking of woman's 
iust now: the first, born of sunshiny self 
ism, basking in pleasure, shrinking from 
any pain, either its own or that of the 
object beloved, which is, for the time be 


ing, itself; the second, strong as tender, 


while equally capable of pleasure, fears | 


not pain, either personal or vicarious. 
Grief, suffering, the helplessness of fail 
ing powers, only rouse in it a deeper pas 
sion, a fonder care. Happy the woman 


who has found her resting-place there! | 


She need fear neither sickness nor sor- 
row, old age or beauty’s decline. 
however sad and broken a life, she will 


will be mourned eternally. 

Such a love, though he knew it not at 

» time—indeed, he hardly knew him 
self at all, so suddenly and strangely had 
circumstances developed his dormant na 
ture—such a love, in all its devotedness 
and intensity, had taken possession of 
Roderick’s heart for his ‘‘ cousin” Silence. 


If,a few hours before, he had been bent | 


upon asking her for his wife, now he al 
felt as if she were his wife—as if 
Fate, stepping in, had absolutely thrown 
her into his arms. He held her there 

fast. No earthly power, except her 


most 


fast, 


own will, should ever drag her thence or | 


put her from him. 
But he was still quite silent, as was in- 
evitable. Though he staid all the even- 


ing with the Reyniers, he never betrayed 


himself by a single word. Instead of 
going to bed, he went back to the street 
where she lived, and walked up and down 
it till long after midnight, watching the 
faint glimmer of light in the upper rooms 
which told that there was death in the 
house. 
there, either in the silent chamber where, 
they said, she best liked to be, quiet and 
tearless, or in the salon beside good Ma- 
dame Reynier, who had cut out for her a 


. | 
plain black dress, and set her to work at | 


it, feeling that doing even that was better 
for her than doing nothing. Her prin- 
cipal thought, Sophie Reynier told him, 
seemed to be to give as little trouble as 
possible to any body. 

‘Oh, she is an angel!” the warm-heart- 


| she 
be cherished to the last, and dying, she | 


| hear of something ?” 


He tried to fancy her sitting | 
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|ed Swiss girl had cried, with her tears 
| down dropping as she spoke. And Rod 
erick had forgotten himself so far as to 
turn and grasp her hand gratefully—this 
good eldest sister of a large family, al 
Per 
haps that made her at once clear-sighted 


ready betrothed to a young pasteur. 


| and wise, for she half smiled through her 
| tears, and said nothing. 


It did not matter: all small 
things seemed to matter little now. 


outside 


What 


| the Reynier family thought of him, his 


feelings, or intentions, Roderick did not 


He had 


listened calmly while they talked her 


know, nor did he much care. 


over; speculated how much she would 
Living | 


have to live upon; finally decided that 
should be asked to come and stay 
with them after the funeral, and remain 


| with them till she could get a situation as 


governess—‘* perhaps in England, as she 
knows English so well: monsieur might 


And monsieur had 


| answered ‘‘ves” with the greatest calm 


ness, hugging himself in his own speech 
less content. 

Helpless, poor, with not a friend in the 
world except these kind Reyniers, it was 
exactly what he would most have desired. 
Certain young fellows of his acquaint 


| ance, who never committed themselves to 


the smallest attentions before finding out 
whether or not a girl had *‘ lots of mon 
ey,” would, he knew, have regarded him 


with contemptuous pity. But he? To 


| snatch up his penniless darling just as 
| she was, to shelter her in his bosom, to 


load her with luxuries, to make her his 


| one object of ceaseless tenderness and de- 
| voted care, seemed to him the acme of 
| human felicity. 


He did not attempt to see her—that, of 
course, was impossible: and he felt capa- 
| ble of making any sacrifice or exercising 
any self-restraint for her sake: but it 
seemed as if only to be near her, throw- 
| ing over her the faithful shield of his si 
| lent love, was at once a consolation and 
| a protection. 

He walked the street till all lights went 
out, except that solemn one which mark- 
ed the death-chamber; and then, with a 
| blessing on his lips and a prayer in his 
| heart—young man as he was, Roderick 
| was not ashamed to pray—he departed. 

Next morning, at the very earliest hour 
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he could venture without exciting suspi- 
cion, he was at the Reyniers’ door to hear 
all that was to be heard concerning Ma- 
demoiselle Jardine, and to volunteer any 
help that he delicately could to the pro- 
fesseur—who, he saw, was a little per- 
plexed and unpractical—in arranging the 
details of the funeral. Nay, it being a 
pelting wet day, and the old man very 
rheumatic, he succeeded in being allowed 
himself to go and choose the grave in the 
pretty cemetery which all the Neuchatel- 
lerois are so proud of, and where he had 
been taken by Madame Jardine herself 
one sunshiny Sunday afternoon, almost 
the first Sunday he came to the town. 

How long that seemed ago! and how 
strange it was that he should be standing 
there choosing a resting-place for this dear 
dead woman, of whose very existence he 
was ignorant six weeks ago! Yet now 
he mourned her almost like a son, and 
thought of her solemnly, tenderly, as the 
mother of his wife to be, if God gave him 
that blessing. Nay, perhaps, looking even 
farther than that, into the dim future, his 
thoughts ran on, as human thoughts will 
run on. But he stopped them. 

‘*Oh, my darling! my darling!” Some- 
how he never now thought of her as any 
thing but his ‘‘darling.” ‘‘If you give 
yourself to me, I will be faithful to the 
trust. God do so to me and more also;” 
unconsciously he used the familiar Bible 
phrase, and spoke half aloud, as if, in the 
total solitude, the spirit of the yet un- 
buried dead were listening to him out of 
her strange new heaven. ‘* May God for- 
sake me in my need if ever I forsake this 
orphan child!” 

He was but a few years her senior, yet 
she seemed a child and he a man now. 
He had grown ten years older-in the last 
twenty-four hours. 

Coming back to the Reyniers, he ex- 
plained all he had done in the most mat- 
ter-of-fact and unemotional way. He 
seemed suddenly to have gained the pow- 
er of unlimited self-restraint, for her sake. 
To do every thing for her that could pos- 
sibly be done, and never to let her know 
it, was all he desired. 

The tidings of her were just the same; 
an English person would have said she 
was ‘‘ keeping up well.” To these warm- 
hearted, demonstrative Swiss she appeared 
passive, almost cold. It was her Scotch 
blood, they said, which had always made 
her a little unlike themselves. But more 





like him and his, thought Roderick: more 
like the Silence Jardine with whose very 
name, and, he fancied, much of her yery 
nature, she would appear at Blackhall, ~ 

The third day was arranged for the fu- 
neral. The only communication that 
passed between him and Mademoiselle 
Jardine had been a request he sent by So- 
phie Reynier that he might be allowed to 
attend it, in right of relationship, and Si- 
lence sent him word back that she was 
‘* orateful.” 

This done, there was no more to do for 
her; nothing but to wander restlessly 
about through the long, dreary winter 
day, and wonder how she was bearing it, 
whether: he would ever be able to make 
the world feel like summer to her again. 
Instead of his passion—or, rather, under- 
neath his passion—had come a tenderness 
almost motherly. He could have sat and 
watched — watched and guarded — never 
asking for word or look, indifferent even 
to responsive love, if only he might have 
the right to love her. The very hardest 
bit to him of all this time was those few 
hours when, having done all that was pos- 
sible for him to do, and having no excuse 
for inflicting himself further on the Rey- 
nier family, he went back to his hotel and 
tried to lead his ordinary life there—eat- 
ing, drinking, and sleeping; for he had no 
young men’s small vices; he thought bill- 
iards dull, and detested smoking. He 
could not, this night, even read ; and it was 
not until he woke next morning that it 
occurred to him he ought to write again 
to his mother, who would just be receiv- 
ing his letter of two days before. 

Another two days, and he would get an 
answer. Best so, perhaps. In the few 
words that he was determined at all haz- 
ards to say to his darling before he left— 
to herself only, regardless of ceremony or 
custom—the sanction of his mother’s ap- 
probation would be a help and a consola- 
tion. He should be able to tell the orphan 
that it was not his arms alone that were 
open to receive her, but those of a new 
mother, ready to replace, if any ever could 
replace, in some small degree her who was 
gone. Very unlike they were, and he had 
a secret fear that it was a different sort 
of a daughter-in-law Mrs. Jardine would 
have preferred—one much grander, rich- 
er, handsomer. Silence had the loveliness 
of lovableness ; but even in his wildest pas- 
sion, her lover knew she was not hand- 
some. Still, in spite of all, there were 
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two things he never doubted to find in his 
mother 
varm heart. 

To these he trusted, and felt he might 
safely trust, the girl he loved 
vould make him all he lacked, all that his 
mother wished him to be. 
this in a letter, touchingly earnest and ten 
der. which, on second thoughts, he deter 
mined on writing home. His heart 
full—full to overflowing; and almost for 
the first time in his life he poured it out 
where, under such circumstances, every 
good son is right to pour his heart out 
into his mother’s bosom. 


her strong good sense and her 


was 


for he 


Going to the post, letter in hand 


had learned Silence’s habit of doing things | 


at once, and doing them herself, if possible 


the girl who | 


He pleaded | 


he met Sophie Reynier, in mourning | 


dress, hastening to comfort and sustain 
her friend during the funeral day. 

‘‘Ts it not rather sad,” she said, ‘‘ that 
this should be such a lovely day? Look 
at the lake, it is blue as heaven; and 
the Alps, they are all découverts. Ah, 


such a day as our poor Madame Jardine | 


always enjoyed so much; and she is to be 
buried this afternoon !” 

Roderick did not reply. 

‘*See, I am taking these few flowers 
all I can get 


the coffin is closed. She was so fond of 





to lay on her breast before | 


flowers, as she was of every thing beau- | 


tiful. And she looks so beautiful now, 


you can not imagine; and quite young | 


again. 
when we stand beside her. Ah, it is a 
certain consolation—the beauty one often 
sees in les morts.” 

‘‘T have never yet seen death,” said Rod- 
erick, walking back with her. ‘‘Strange 
at my age; but so it is. I was very ill 


5 * 


Even poor Silence does not weep | 


| yet appeared only in its poetic side 
| pathos and its mystery. 


after my father died; they would not let | 


me look at him again, and I have never 
known any other loss.” 


‘Monsieur is fortunate—exceptionally | 


fortunate.” 

‘I do not know that. Those are bless- 
ed who, like you, mademoiselle, have an 
instinct for sorrow, who go about com- 
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great longing to behold once more the 
face of the dead 


er | 


the face which had nev- 
ooked on him but kindly—her moth- 
er’s face, which would so soon pass away 
from ever 
and his. 


y remembrance except hers 


‘* Do you think you could take me into 
**No- 


body would know, or be harmed thereby. 


the house with you?” he pleaded. 


In my country we even think it a tribute 
of respect to the dead to be allowed to 
look at them once more. And Mademoi 
selle Jardine 

Sophie Reynier suddenly turned to him 
with a flash of womanly emotion in her 
kind blue eyes—penetrating as kind. 

‘*Monsieur, you are an honest man 
what in England you call a ‘ gentleman.’ 
You could never act otherwise than kind 
ly to such a defenseless creature as Made 


| moiselle Jardine ?” 


‘God forbid, no.” 

‘*Then I will take you.” 

But she did not admit him at once; and 
finding that Madame Reynier had gone 
out, she told him to come back in an hour, 
at eleven o'clock. 

‘By then I shall have persuaded Si- 
lence to repose herself for a little. She 
has not slept all night, and is very rest- 
less. She may hear you. Go away now.” 

He obeyed at once, and went to search 
through the little town for a few more 
winter flowers, to ‘‘shut them inside the 
sweet cold hand,” like Browning’s ‘‘ Eve- 
lyn Hope,” saying to himself the lines, 
“So, that is our secret. Go to sleep: 

You will wake and remember and understand.” 
For, to his dreamy nature, death had as 
its 
The darkness 
and desolation of loss, the sad realities of 
sickness and mortality, were to him un- 
known, as they are to most young men. 
During these two days he had a little come 
into the shadow of them, but only in a 


| secondary degree, and all under the gla- 


forting all the afflicted of this world. | 


One can not do that unless one under- | 


stands.” 

‘‘ Perhaps not,” said gentle Sophie Rey- 
nier, of whom he had only spoken the 
simple truth; but of every one near Si- 
lence, Roderick was disposed to think and 
speak the very pleasantest truth he could. 

As they walked, he was seized with a 


mour of his passionate love, which hal- 
lowed every thing with a kind of super- 
natural glory. As he stood in the salon 
of his hotel, arranging the little bouquet, 
and tying it up with a bit of white ribbon 
which he had gone into a shop and bought, 
his look was tender rather than sad, and 


| with all his reverence for the dead, he 


| could not forbear thinking whether she— 
| his living love—would notice the flowers, 


or ask who put them there. 
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a telegram for monsieur!” | 

It startled him for the moment. Not 
being a man of business, Roderick was 
unaccustomed to telegrams; besides, his 


‘* Monsieur 


mother had a strong, old-fashioned aver- 
sion to them. Yet this one came from 
her. At least, the address and name were 
hers, though the wording was in the third 
person. 

‘* Your mother is not well. 
immediately.” 

This was all; 
blow to 


Come home 


but it came with such a 
toderick, who inherited his fa- 
ther’s nervous temperament, that he felt 
himself turning dizzy, and obeyed the 
friendly garcon’s suggestion that mon- 
sieur had better sit down. 

His mother ill? She, the healthiest per- 
son imaginable! and she had written to 
him only a few days before, saying noth- 
ing of herself except of her endless duties 
and engagements. It must be something 
sudden—something serious. He was want- 
ed ‘‘immediately.” She could not have 
got his letter—there was indeed barely 
time—or surely she would have answered 
it. Perhaps she was too ill even to read 








it? His poor mother—his dear, good 
mother! All the son in him woke up: 
perhaps all the more for thinking of that 
other mother whose dead face he was just 
going to see. 

He might go; there was time; no Paris 
train started till afternoon; and re-read- 
ing the telegram, it seemed a little less se- 
rious. Though ‘‘ not well” might be only 
a tender way of breaking to him a far 
sadder truth. 

‘‘Oh, mother! mother!” he almost 
sobbed out, as he walked hastily along the 


| 





| to share. 


lake-side, ‘‘if any thing should happen to | 


you! If I should lose you too, before I 
have learned to love you half enough!” 

And all the passionate remorse of a 
sensitive nature, a doubly sensitive con- 
science, rose up in the poor fellow’s heart. 
He accused himself of a hundred imagi- 
nary short-comings, and suffered as those 
are prone to suffer who judge others by 
the standard of themselves. It was only 
by a great effort that he controlled him- 
self so as to present the quiet outside ne- 
cessary on reaching Madame Jardine’s 
door. 

Madame Jardine’s door, from which she 
would soon go forever—nay, from which 
she had already gone. He knew not 
whom to ask for. He stood silent and 
bewildered; but the little bonne seemed 


to understand, and admitted him without 
a word. 

Beyond the salon was a small bed- 
chamber which mother and daughter used 
In the centre of it stood, raised 
a little, and covered with something white. 
that last sleeping-place where we must all 
one day rest. 

It was not sleep, not in the least like 
sleep, as, when left quite alone, he drew 
the face-cloth gently off, the young man 
acknowledged with a start. No human 
slumber, but total, perfect, divine repose, 
where all the anguish of life had been 
smoothed away, all the passions of life 
calmed down as if they had never existed. 
His passion, only a minute before at fever 
heat, listening eagerly for any sound in 
the silent house, suddenly sank into peace. 
Something was before him, beside him, 
around him; something which in all his 
days before he had never felt or under 
stood. Life with its noisy clangors melt 
ed away before the eternal peace of death. 

How long he stood there, gazing on the 
still face, so exceedingly beautiful—he had 
never thought before what a beautiful 
woman she must once have been—Roder- 
ick could not tell. At last the door, which 
had been left ajar behind him, slightly 
stirred. He thought it was the bonne, 
and would not turn; he did not wish her 
to see his dimmed eyes. It was more than 
a minute before he looked up and saw, 
standing quietly on the other side of the 
coffin, the orphaned girl, the girl whom 
he adored like a lover, and yet seemed to 
cherish already with the protecting ten- 
derness of a husband who has been mar- 
ried many years. 

Perfectly pallid, dead- white almost, 
from the contrast between her black dress 
and fair hair, Silence stood and looked at 
him; merely looked, not holding out her 

hand—both her hands were resting on the 
coffin. She spoke in a whisper. 

‘* You are come to see her once again? 
That is kind. She always liked you. Is 
she not beautiful? But she is gone, you 
see! She has gone away and left me all 
alone.” 

One sob; just.one, no more. Nothing 
in his life had ever touched Roderick like 
the strong self-command by which this 
frail girl in her utmost agony controlled 
its expression, and, recollecting herself, 
summoned all her courage, dignity—the 
sacred dignity of sorrow, which asks no 





help, no consolation. 





‘*You must forgive me; my grief is new. 
Are these your flowers ? 
are very sweet.” 


And taking them from him, she began | 


arranging them in the folds of the shroud, 


gently and carefully, as if she were dress- | 
ing a baby; then drew the kerchief once 


more over the dead face. 
‘‘Now you must go away.” 
‘*T will,” he answered 

he had uttered. 


the first words 
**Only, just once!” 


Tenderly removing the face-cloth again, 
Roderick stooped and pressed his lips upon | 
the marble brow of this dead mother, inly | 
all | 


men made the same, and kept it, to other | 


making a solemn vow—would that 
dead and living mothers! Something of 
its purport must have been betrayed in his 
look, for when his eyes met those of the gir] 
opposite she slightly started, and a faint 
color suffused her cheek. Fading, it left 
her deadly pale; she staggered rather than 
walked, though alone, refusing all help, 
into the next room. 


beside her. The door was open between ; 


he could see the foot of the coffin and its | 


white drapery. Though now, for the first 
time, he was alone with his chosen love, 


knowing well, and having an instinct that | 


she must know too, that she was his love, 
and ever would be, there was so great an 


awe upon him that he could not speak one | 


word, not even of the commonest consola- 
tion or sympathy. And though he could 
have fallen on his knees before her and 


kissed her very feet, he dared not touch } 


even the tips of her poor little pallid fin- 
gers, so strangely idle, their occupation 
gone. 

‘“ What am I to do without my moth- 
er?’ Silence said at last, with a piteous 


appeal, not to him or to any body, except, | 
perhaps, that One to whom alone the or- | 


phan can always go. 


Roderick could bear it no longer; his | 


manhood wholly deserted him. He turn- 
ed away his head and wept. 
there ever so long, sobbing like children, 
and, like children—how it came about 
he hardly knew — holding one another's 
hands. That was all! No more, indeed, 
was possible, but it seemed to comfort 
her. Very soon she rose from her chair, 


quite herself—her quiet, grave self, robed | 


in all the dignity of sorrow. 

‘*Thank you; you have been very kind 
in coming to-day, and in wishing to come 
this afternoon, as I hope you will.” 


YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. 


Thank you; they | 


| may be better soon. 
| ailing. 
There she sat down, Roderick standing | 


The two sat | 
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Roderick had forgotten all about the 


! 

j 

| telegram and his mother—every thing in 

the world except Silence Jardine. 

| He drew the paper out of his pocket and 

laid it before her. ‘‘ Read this! I got it 

half an hour ago. Say, what must I do?” 
Silence read, slowly, and putting her 

hand once or twice over her forehead, as 


| if trying hard to understand things, then 
| looked up at him with compassionate eyes. 


‘** Your mother ill? I am so sorry for 
you!” Then, after a minute's 
‘* You will go—and at once ?” 

‘Yes; at once.” 

Both spoke in whispers still, as if con- 
scious of some sacred presence close be- 
side them. He was, at least, feeling this 
—as if a soft dead hand were laid on his 
wildly beating heart, and sealing his pas- 


pause, 


| sionate lips, else he could not possibly 


have controlled himself as he did. 

‘*T feel I ought to go. But my mother 
She is very seldom 
as ever I can I shall 
come back again to Neuchatel—to you. 
You believe that ?” 

‘Yes. One little word, uttered soft- 
ly, with bent head, and, after an instant, 
repeated : eR. 

Roderick felt his brain almost whirling 


As soon 


| with the strong constraint he put upon 


himself. 

‘*One thing more you shall decide,” he 
said. ‘‘ The train starts this afternoon at 
the very hour when I ought to be—you 
know where. Shall I delay my journey 
—just for one day?” 

‘*Not for an hour!” Silence answered, 
almost passionately. ‘‘ Remember, you 
never can have but one mother. Go to 
her at once!” 

And so he went, without another word, 
scarcely another look; he dared not trust 
himself to either. Another minute, and 
he should have snatched the girl in his 
arms, forgetting the dead mother close 
by, and the living presence of Sophie Rey- 
nier, who just then entered—forgetting 
| every thing in the wide world except 
| that he must have her, must shelter her 

in his bosom, and tell her that there was 
her one home forever, that he would die 
| for her, or, better still, live for her, the 
only woman in the world who could 
make life worth having. Frantic, im- 
petuous vow! made by liow many lovers, 
and kept by how few! 
| Butit was not made now. The two or 
= minutes he staid were occupied in 
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explaining to Sophie Reynier about the 
telegram, his mother’s illness, his com- 
pelled journey, and his certain return as 
soon as possible. 

‘* You will say all this to M. Reynier ? 


come back ?” 

‘*Certainly. Yes.” 

‘* You will take care of her ?” 

°° wilt.” 

He looked at kind Sophie. There was 
the tender light of her love for her own 
good young pasteur shining in her eyes. 
‘*Thank you.” Roderick took her hand 
and kissed it, and was gone. 

Gone—without the slightest explana- 
tion or promise on either side. Still, he 
did not feel unsatisfied. Though he left 
her free, he was himself bound. It is not 
troth-plight that creates love; and often 
the pledges kept longest and faithfulest 
are, so to speak, thosé which were never 
made. No actual confession had he won : 
it could not be. But her little cold hand 
had clung to his a moment, and she had 
uttered unhesitatingly her soft, firm 
‘*Yes,” implying that trust which is a 
man’s best pride, a woman’s safest refuge ; 
for love without trust is a broken reed. 
Above all, she had bade him go, had help- 
ed him to do his duty. Roderick remem- 
bered once hearing his father say that the 
deepest tenderness a woman can show to 
a man is to help him to do his duty. 
Though he was going away, going far 
out of sight of her sweet presence into 
what seemed a lonely wilderness of a 
world, Roderick was not unhappy. 

He had no time for much thinking 
about himself: trains wait for no man, 
and there were a good many preparations 
for his sudden quitting of the dear little 
town, which had grown quite home-like to 
him. Even the honest garcon at the ho- 
tel looked triste at the departure of ‘‘ce 
monsieur Anglais,” who had always been 
so pleasant and kind to every body, and 
felt a certain consolation, which, indeed, 
Roderick himself shared, as if it were a 
sort of paction with Providence, when he 
decided only to pack his valise, leaving 
the best part of his luggage behind him. 

Thus independent of ‘‘ baggage,” he 
could easier rush from station to station, 
so as not to lose a moment on his jour- 
ney home; for he had determined not to 
stop, either for sleep or food, if he could 
help it, till he found himself in Richerden. 
Those plaintive words, ‘‘ You never can 





} she will help me to be good. 





an 


’ 


have but one mother,” seemed continua]- 
ly to ring in his ears, rousing him to all 
his forgotten duties, his dormant affee- 
tions. He had never felt himself so much 


| her son as now, when he was about to 
And I shall find her with you when [| 


bring to his mother a new daughter. 

And such a daughter! ‘‘Soon, soon 
they will all feel how good she is—how 
My dar- 
ling! my only darling!” 

And as, all in the rainy dark, he whirl- 
ed through the Val de Travers, watching 
dreamily the black outlines of the ravine 
which he had passed in mid-day sunshine 
such a little while ago—yet it seemed half 
a lifetime—and thought of her, sitting in 
the empty house, the poor motherless 
child, his whole heart melted over her— 
that full, tender, manly heart, out of 
which the lonely self-absorption—only 
that, not selfishness—and the restless 
yearning, had wholly slipped away. It 
was not merely that he had found 


“His spirit’s mate, compassionate and wise.” 


Every man in love finds this, or fancies 
he has found it; but some divine instinct 
told him he had also found a helpmeet—a 
creature not only to love, but to believe in, 
not only to cherish, but to rest upon; 
the sort of woman of whom it is said, 
‘“The heart of her husband may safely 
trust in her: she will do him good and 
not evil all the days of her life.” 

There are women, the love of whom, 
and their love, given or returned, is a curse 
to any man; but when Roderick, having 
sat wakeful all night, endlessly thinking, 
just before dawn dropped into a fitful, 
brief sleep, the last word he murmured to 
himself was, ‘‘ My blessing! my blessing!” 
It was true. 

Catching the morning mail from Paris, 
he reached London the same night. His 
twenty-four hours’ journey made him feel 
excessively tired; for though perfectly 
healthy, he had not the robustness of 
some at his age—would always be the 
sort of man who is the better for a wom- 
an’s quiet, watchful care in small things. 
Strong emotion especially always took 
the life out of him in a painful way, till 
he was half ashamed of feeling so ill for 
nothing. Catching sight of himself in a 
hotel mirror, he quite started. 

‘*She would think I looked like a ghost.” 

And the new, delicious sensation—of 
the duty of taking care of one’s self, of re- 
garding ‘‘even wretched meat and drink,” 


AT THE GATE. 





if one be ‘dear to some one else’ —came 
upon him till he actually blushed like a 
girl admiring her own beauty because it 
is pleasant in other eyes—and 
his supper! 

The temptation was strong to go to bed 
and sleep; he was so very tired, and the 
London hotel was so quiet and comfort- 
able; besides, it was rather pleasant to 
him once 
But no; she had bade him not to 
delay an hour; and every hour, as he 


hear his native tongue about 


more, 


drew nearer home, his sensitive tempera- 
ment with a vague dread from 
some sort of formless evil that might be 
awaiting him there. And 
heart Roderick a little shrank from pain. 

‘T am 
thought. 


shrank 


not 
‘*T should have to go through 


life ‘ with all my nerves outside,’ as I once | 


heard somebody say, if I had not her to 
help me. But I 
God! 
can make it—and I will have you, my 


darling! 


Meantime he did as he knew Silence | 


would have wished him to do—gathered 


up all his strength of body and mind, and | 


took the night mail to Richerden. 


He got there about four in the morning | 


—a thorough Richerden morning, or rath- 
er night—of sleet and snow and blinding 
rain. 
came at last to his mother’s door. 


Forthe moment he hardly believed it was | 
his mother’s, but that he must have made | 


some egregious mistake. For the house 
was all lighted up; carriages were going 
and coming’; 


ed the entrance hall: it was evidently the 


breaking up of some festive entertain- | 


ment. 


He had pictured to himself the silent | 


house, the night of anxious vigil over 


sickness—death ; for even that last terror | 
had, as he neared home, forced itself upon | 
Instead, he came | 


his weakened nerves. 
in at the end of a ball! 

‘* My mother—how is my mother?” were 
the first words that passed his lips—they 


had been knelling themselves into his | 


tired brain for the last hundred miles. 

There she was, standing 
the staircase, in her ruby 
lace, and all ablaze with diamonds—a lit- 
tle tired and old-looking, as was natural 
at four in the morning, but beaming with 
health, good nature, and the exuberant 
enjoyment of life. 


ordered | 


shall have her, thank | 
Only a brief time—as brief as I | 


Entirely worn out with fatigue, he | 


daintily muffled figures fill- | 


half way up | 
velvet, point- | 


What a contrast to the dead mother 
whom he had left in her coffin so many 
hundred miles away! 

Waiting for a pause in the stream of 


| guests, Roderick hid himself behind the 


Mrs. Jardine’s 
voice, loud and hearty, had repeated a 
series of hospitable adieux. 


shadow of the door, till 
Thence he 
emerged, a somewhat forlorn figure, into 
the brilliant glare of light. 

‘*Goodness me, Rody! is that you, my 
dearest boy? Girls, your brother is here!” 

She wrapped him in a voluminous em- 
brace, and kissed him many times with 


| true maternal warmth. 
in his secret 


‘* Mother, you have not been ill? There 


| is nothing wrong with you?” 
half as brave as she,” he | 


‘*No, my darling; what should there 
be? Oh, I remember, the telegram.” 

A sudden cloud came over her face, 
which was repeated with added shadow 
on her son’s. 

‘Yes; the telegram. I thought you 
were ill, and I came home, as you bade 
me, immediately. Never mind. 
night.” 


‘Stop, my dear. 


Good- 


Just stop.” 


But he would not; and went straight 
| up stairs to his own room. 


AT THE*GATE. 

AND where were you just now, Mabel ? 
Where have you been so long? 

The moon is up, and all the birds 
Have sung their evening song; 

I saw you loitering down the path, 
So lonely and so late, 

Beyond the well and lilac bush, 
And hanging by the gate. 


I love to hear the birds, mother, 
And see the rising moon; 

And, oh! the summer air 
Beneath the sky of June. 

My cow is milked, my hens are cooped, 
And washed are cup and plate, 

And so I wandered out a while, 
To hang upon the gate. 


is sweet 


The gate is by the road, Mabel, 
And idle 
Nor should a maiden brook the glance 
Of every stranger eye. 
les, I thought I saw a cap— 
I’m sure you had a mate; 
So tell me who was with you, chil 1, 
Just hanging at the gate. 


folks go by, 


Fog* 
s€S8] 


Now you know just as well, mother, 
*Twas only Harry Gray. 

He spoke such words tome to-night, 
I knew not what to say; 

And, mother, oh! for your dear sake, 
I only bade him wait: 

And mayn’t I run and tell him now? 
He’s hang'ng at the gate. 
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THE CITIZEN OF PARIS. 
WENT to that wonderful city, not to 


see its palaces and churches, so much 
as to study its people, the middling class, 


like that citizen of credit and renown in | 


famous London town whose story has 
been written in verse. I was so fortu- 
nate as to become an inmate of a private 


French family. My landlord did not, in- | 


deed, resemble honest John Gilpin, but 


was more like some ardent enthusiast of | 
their first Revolution—say, Camille Des- | 


moulins. 

I call the young man Victor Leblanc. 
He is a zealous republican, and is opposed 
to all religions. He has been married a 
year. Says an elderly gentleman, his 
best friend, ‘‘ Leblanc married young; 
he wanted to be sage.” Among his ¢ca- 
pabilities we must count his talent for do- 
mestic affairs. He says that he adores 
cooking, and when necessary, he can wash 
the dishes; but he is not the only French- 
man I know that has attained to that pin- 
nacle of domestic virtue. A lower alp is 
the gathering the clothes for the washer- 
woman and writing out the list. To come 
home at evening and render lard is not 
the most delightful occupation, but he 
does it, because then, he says, he knows 
what he is eating, and if it is done at even- 
ing, the smell will pass away during the 
night. When the chimney-sweeps come 
in the early morning, I am quite interest- 
ed to see the process, having already no- 
ticed the quantities of little chimneys like 
large stove-pipes on roofs. 

One person is upon the house-top, and 
lets down a rope with a weight attached. 
He who is below pulls and pulls, until 
out comes a hedgehog made of strips of 
iron arranged on a centre. Twice this is 
sent down the narrow flue, and this is 
nearly the whole operation. 

When I came home from the Exposi- 
tion one evening, these little birds, the 
Leblanes, were eating out of one plate. 
They have pet names that are new to me, 
as when she says, ‘‘ Good-by, my wolf;” 
‘*‘Come soon, my angel,” is more com- 
monplace. When she is confined to her 
room, he says, ‘‘ Eat a little veal, my co- 
cotte;’ and again, ‘‘ Kiss me, my child. 
Do you want some wine, my child ?” 
‘Will you give me some bread, dearest 
child?” and then, ‘‘Thanks, my hind” 
(ma biche). 

As he goes one morning, she says, 


‘*Good-by, my little wolf,” and puts up 
| each cheek to be kissed, in the French 
| fashion. ‘‘Good-by, Victor,” and goes to 
the window to see him again when he 
| Shall have got down the flights of stairs 
and into the court-yard. Then hearing 
the baby, she says, ‘‘ Yes, my treasure.” 

Victor’s face is fine: he looks like an 
artist; but he is lame. When he smiles 
he shows pretty teeth, but he says that he 
does not like people to think a great deal 
about teeth; that marriages are some- 
times broken off in Paris if the young lady 
wants a tooth, as they are in the country 
|if the bride’s father can only give two 
| cows, instead of three, as he had prom- 
ised. He is connected with trade, but he 
embarked when still younger in a litera- 
ry enterprise to assist a very distinguished 
person. There was some peril or danger 
of loss in the venture, French laws on the 
press being so different from ours; but it 
was carried through with success. He is 
secretary, too, of a society whose aims are 
both moral and political. I hear him 
speak at one of its meetings, where he 
seems to make an impression by his forci- 
ble and impassioned manner. 

Victor is a republican, but he does not 
like the expression ‘‘red republicans.” 
His wife says that the red republicans are 
those that love to shed blood, which her 
husband does not. Nevertheless, he is a 
republican, a very advanced one. He de- 
clares that it was not republicans who 
caused the excesses of the Commune. 

‘*But red republicans ?” I ask. 

‘*T told you before that there are no 
colors among republicans—no white, no 
black, no red.” 

He is much opposed to the Bonapartes. 

The question having arisen in conver- 
sation whether conscience is a sure guide 
for men who are not enlightened, he an- 
swers: ‘‘Certainly. If a person is in- 
structed, he can do good; if he is not 
learned, he can do the same; but the more 
learned a man is, the greater amount of 
harm he can do; and’—flaming forth— 
‘‘the proof is all the Catholic clergy, that 
kennel of Napoleons, and all the kings of 
France!” He would not even except 
Henry IV., the great Henry. ‘‘ One can 
not be good and be a monarch,” he says; 
‘‘and although Henry IV. said he would 
put the hen into every man’s pot, yet he 
starved Paris to make himself king.” Of 
Napoleon I. he said that he was a general, 
a warrior, but the greatest scoundrel that 





the earth ever bore. ‘* He was a drinker 

of blood. As to the glory of such a man, 

I trample it under my feet. He swore to 

be faithful to the constitution, and broke 

his oath in making himself emperor.” I] 

had seen a working-man who spoke of the 

present young Napoleon as having a great 

name, and Victor continued: ‘' As to that 

workman of yours, it is very likely that 

he cried out upon the boulevards, in 1870, 

‘On to Berlin ! There were only five or 

six thousand who cried out, ‘To Berlin ! 

and as for those who cried out,‘ Long live | 
peace!’ they got blows with head-breakers | 
casse-tétes, made of iron and covered with 
leather|. Those who cried out, ‘On to 
3erlin !’ were police agents dressed in 
white blouses like working-men.”’ 

But if thus severe in politics, what is 
he in religion? He tells me that his ed 
ucation was begun by the clergy. ‘‘ At 
the age of twelve I was very pious, so | 
that when my mother came to see me and | 
gave me my weekly pence, instead of buy- | 
ing barley-sugar, apples, and biscuits, I 
gave the money to the priests; and my | 
friend Mr. X. was more fanatical than I; | 
he practiced until he was eighteen.” 

He said of himself that he was pious 
until the age of twelve, or about the age 
of the first communion—a time of great 
importance to the Church, and the time | 
when the majority of freethinkers will | 
probably tell you that they ceased to be | 
Catholics. I asked Victor what turned | 
him against the Church. 

‘‘The lies, the filthy lies, that were told 
me.” 

‘* What were the lies 2?” 

‘*T was told about four girls and four 
boys who were travelling with a nun in 
a desert place, and one of the boys said to 
her, ‘My sister, I am hungry,’ and one | 
of the girls said the same. The nun told | 
them to pray to the Virgin Mary; and 
when they did so, there was a sound of 
thunder, and the Virgin appeared. Then 
grain was seen sprouting on the desert 
plain. ‘But,’ said the children, ‘we can 
not eat this;’ and the Virgin instructed | 
them to pray to her Son, to God, to Jesus 
Christ; and when they did so, behold! 
the grain was turned into bread. But I 
knew that bread was not made so.” 

When a child he had lived in one of 
the great grain-growing districts. 

‘‘But why do you not join the Protest- | 
ants ?” he was asked. 

“Tt is not worth while. I don’t need | 
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| the Universal Exposition.” 
| attractions were: 
| quadrille, fairy illuminations, flags of all 
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the religion of the Protestants in order to 
live, or to do good. I like the Protestants 
better than the Catholies, but that is no 
reason for joining them.” At another 
time he said, ‘‘ If I had any need of relig 
ion, I would join Mr. Dide’s church” (the 
Liberal Protestant); ‘* but 
want of it, I let it pass.” 

He was asked, perhaps a little ironical- 
ly, ‘‘ You have no want of a law to which 
to conform your actions ?” 


as I have no 


‘Yes, yes; [conform tomy conscience, 
and to my heart.” 

‘*But do you think that that is a sure 
guide for all men—that their conscience 
is sufficiently enlightened ?” 

** Yes, certainly.” 

In speaking before of the same Church, 


| the Liberal Protestant, he had said, ‘‘ I see 


no need of my joining them. Let those 
join them who do.” 

‘*Do you not believe that this world is 
so constituted that he who practices truth 
and love toward his fellows is the happy 
man, and he who does not is the unhap- 
py one ?” 

‘‘No, I do not; quite the reverse.” 

‘*Then why do you practice virtue ?” 

‘* Because my conscience tells me to. 


| Quakers say the spirit, but I say my con- 


science.” 

One evening that Victor had Bordeaux 
wine on the dinner table, he drank to the 
health of one of my friends, and after- 
ward to the United States, adding, ‘‘ And 


| may they never allow the Catholie to be- 


come the religion of state!” This amused 


| me a good deal, and we had quite a long 


argument on the point. 
One day there was handed to me upon 


| the street a little notice of a great festival 


or féte by night, from nine in the evening 
to four in the morning, ‘‘in honor of the 
foreigners met at Paris on the occasion of 
Some of the 


‘“*A ball, the infernal 


nations, fire-works, American bars, pig- 
eon-shooting.”’ 

In speaking to Mr. and Mrs. Leblanc 
about it, they tell me that these night 
balls are the ruin of the youth. I spoke 
to madame about the Jardin Mabille, for 
which I had heard a man inquire at our 
American office at the Exposition—doubt- 
less one of my countrymen. Madame L. 
replied that she did not know in what 
quarter of Paris it is; that respectable peo- 
ple know such places by name, but do not 
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know where they are. My landlord has | 


not, I presume, frequented many places 
of public amusement. 
has been five or six times in his life to the 
theatre. 

This citizen of Paris, this Victor Le- 
blanc, is doubtless in some respects quite 
exceptional. 

I find in my note-book a humorous en- 
try that I have seen no country in the 
world where the right to labor is more 
generally conceded to 
France. 


than in 
In the early morning one is 
helping to sort the refuse from the houses. 
See that basket with bits of paper. Here 
is a pile of nice green salad leaves, and 
there a basket of bits of bread. Perhaps 
they have a little donkey-cart to haul 
these out of the city, where they will feed 
the provender to rabbits, chickens, etc. 
These people in general have not the de- 
graded look of our rag-pickers. How few 
people in France have a degraded look! 
Perhaps two-fifths of the women in Paris 
wear caps, and I did not note a dirty one. 
See women helping to sweep the streets 
with big heavy brooms made of twigs. 
Other women, hard-looking but tidy, I 
see waiting on the Place St. Augustine for 
some one to come and hire them. One 
woman sets down a heavy basket of bread 
and takes a loaf into a grocer’s 


women 


; another 
has a great load in her apron, her long 
apron whose ends are tied over one shoul- 
der. In her hands she has three of those 
long slender loaves that are cut into bits at 
the restaurants. The loaves are about two 
yards long, looking like poles or stakes. 


kerchiefs. One says that they used to 


| pay on coming each morning a franc and 


He says that he | 


| has a small custom. 








| 
| 
| 








She wears no bonnet, and to rest herself | 


she sets the ends of them down on the 
pavement, or rests them against the wall. 
How much they carry bread uncovered in 
Paris! Once on the street I saw one of 
the infinite number of cap-women seated 
behind the little box on which she cleans 
shoes. She had fallen asleep, and her 
knitting and folded newspaper lay on the 
box before her. 
the street and knitting. Did some of the 
women of Paris really take their knitting 
and sit down in the street to see the heads 
cut off in their great Revolution? Paris 
is the grand hotel of the world. 
full of guests. Parisiscontent. But what 
if Paris were sullen or sad? What if Paris 
were desperate ¢ 

At the Restaurant Duval, at the Expo- 


sition, notice the force of waiters with | C——, from ‘‘the provinces.” 





I see a woman walking | 


| 
| 





| 


a half, but now they must pay two. On 
a bench in the Garden of Plants sits a 
woman working button-holes in machine- 


| made collars—military false collars. She 


is working them beautifully, five in each 
collar. She gets ten sous for the dozen 
collars, and she can earn thirty sous a 
day. Poor woman! In the same neigh- 
borhood I go into a little creamery and 
get a bowl of chocolate for five sous. A 
woman says that the shop is hers, and she 
Her husband works 
on the railroad, and her two children are 
boarding with her parents, who are alone 
near the Vosges Mountains. Not far off, 
upon the street, a woman is frying pota- 
toes very nicely. She has a stove in which 
she burns coke. She sells her potatoes for 
one sou and two sous, and sells a good 
many at breakfast and dinner time. She 
has a cubby-hole or recess in the house 
front, and pays ten sous rent a day. 
Riding on the circular railway to the Ex- 
position, there is a nice young woman in 
the car with a basket and can. She buys 
milk and makes that soft cheese of which 
the French are sofond. She puts hers up 
in bits of cloth, and lays each pat into a 
bit of a basket. She has a custom at the 
restaurants outside of the Exposition. In 
her can is the cream to pour over and 
make fromage & la créme. She has been 
married a year, and her husband sells 
flowers near the Madeleine Church. How 
many women are helping to pull hand- 
carts, or pushing them themselves! Here 
is one loaded with flowers, there another 
with meat and fish. In the corner of a 
court-yard sits a woman carding wool for 
mattresses. They can open the mattress- 
es, card the wool, and put it into a clean 
cover. My porter’s wife tells me that this 
wool is mixed with hair. I go one morn- 
ing to the grocer’s and find only a woman 
there; and when I go to the office of to- 
bacco near us—the government office—to 
buy postage-stamps, what a pretty woman 
is at one counter ready to sell stamps or 
the precious taxed weed! I go to the 
druggist’s, and find Mrs. Apothecary at 


It is now | the desk on one side with her crocheting, 


and the account-book open before her. 
After her husband’s death the law allows 
her one year to settle his affairs. 

At the Exposition I see my friend Mrs. 
Her hus- 


black dresses and white caps and hand-| band exhibits, and she explains that she 
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must see that the sales-women are polite. 


I visit a public school where three of the 
four teachers are married. The directress 
teacher tells me that she has 
taught in the public schools seventeen 
years, and has been married fifteen. Her 
son is twelve and attends the college 


She tells 


or head 


where his father is professor. 
me that living is very dear. 

In the Louvre gallery, among the art- 
ists at work, there are a number of wom- 
One of them is drawing from Paul 
Veronese’s picture of ‘‘The Marriage at 
Cana in Galilee.” 


en. 


Widows are engaged in business at Par- 
is. I go into a bookstore and find a wom- 
an. She says that she is all alone, and 
gives me her card—‘* Widow She 
asks me to send my friends, and sells me 
pretty note-paper at two for six 
At the Exposition, in a plantation 
of trees, I see a board set bearing ‘‘ Wid- 
ow Durand, Bourg-la-Reine.” On a hand- 
bill in the street are the names of Widows 
Renon, Maulde, and Cock, printers, Rue 
de Rivoli. My landlord jestingly says 
that their husbands were printers, and 
that after having well wept them, they 
continued the business. 

Now, having glanced at some of the oc- 
cupations of the working-women of Par- 
is, I will speak of three or four persons 
with whom I became better acquainted, 
beginning with my friend Madame Widow 
Y., as French cards say. She politely in 
vites me to spend a day, and I find her 
up several pairs of stairs, as is common at 
Paris, in the dearest little baby-house of 


sous 


sheets. 


an apartment, comprising a dining-room | 


about eight by nine, a very little kitchen, 
a best room, and a dressing closet. Her 
rent is 450 frances, and she is delighted 
that her windows look upon a public 
square. She has no servant, and tells me 
that she is crazy about order—maniaque 
d’ordre—which I see no reason to deny. 
She has a great zine basin in which she 
stands to take her daily sponge bath. It 


must not be supposed that hot and cold | 


water is so freely introduced into Paris- 
ian houses as into some of ours. I visited 
none that were supplied with hot water. 
Fuel is too scarce. Madame Y. gave 
me for breakfast—the déjewner which 


is eaten at eleven or twelve—first a stew | 


of pigeons and peas flavored with onion, 
excellent bread, and the ordinary wine. 
The second course was a bit of veal cut- 
let beautifully cooked in a stew-pan with 


| ‘* Then,” 


its own juice and a little butter, and a 
bottle of Chambertin wine eight 
old. After this we had asparagus cold 
with oil and vinegar. 
Then 


cuits or little sponge-cakes. 


years 


Try it before you 
and 
Madame ate 
Then 


we had very strong coffee, black coffee, 


despise it. strawberries bis 


her strawberries with Chambertin. 


but my hostess gives me some milk which 
she has just boiled. In the afternoon 
she accompanies me to Pére la Chaise. 
[ have been told that she lives upon her 
interest—ses rentes—a Parisian paradise. 
After the death of her husband a friend 
saw her shedding tears. ‘I am tired or 
She had 
Her friend suggested that 
she should take in some work ; and the 
money thus gained enables her to sub 
scribe to one or two journals, or perhaps 
to societies, that she otherwise would not. 
I met her often, once at the opening of 
the Women’s Congress, where she said, 
in speaking of one present, ‘‘ I do not like 


sad,’ she said—'' Je m’ ennuie.” 


no children. 


to see women who maintain serious opin- 
ions on the equality of women dressed 
like women of light manners; that in- 
jures the cause of women.” She further 
expressed the opinion that women of ad- 
vanced ideas dislike household labor, add- 
ing: ‘‘I do not like it myself; there are 
other things I like better; but not being 
willing to fail in performing my duty, I 
do that work with all my heart.” 

My shoe-maker’s wife was almost 
ways in the store. 


al- 
Probably she had one 
dark room behind the store, and perhaps 
an attic. Quite a handsome young man 
with a mustache is the shoe-maker, and 
he looks delicate. His wife is sweet-look- 
ing, and tres gentille, 1 am told. Once 
she was alone in the store, and she was 
kind enough to give me some information 
about workmen’s ete. A 
workman ladies’ boots with leather 
heels can earn, if his wife helps him, 
eight to ten franes a day. 


wages, good 


on 


A representative of another class was 
Madame Z., the dress-maker. She, too, 
has a family. I mention to her one of 
my friends who has become a Catholic. 
says Madame Z., astonishing 
me, ‘‘she has left the truest religion to 
take up the most false.” I ask whether 
she is a Catholic. ‘‘I am a freethinker,” 
she says. ‘‘I accept no dogmas that can 
not be proved: what I want is truth. On 
Sunday was the Féte-Dieu, or festival of 
the holy sacrament, and there was a 
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church procession round one of the pub- 
lic squares. The clergy carried the sacra- 
ment around the square. There has been 
a remonstrance got up against this, and I 
signed it. [I had understood that these 
publie church processions are not allowed 
on the streets.| I signed the remon- 
strance,” she continued; ‘‘for what we 
want is justice, and if it is not permitted 
to have a procession and carry a red flag 
with the words, ‘Long live the Com- 
mune!’ neither should there be a blue ban- 
ner with ‘Long live the Sacred Heart!” 
If the women who spoke during the Com- 
mune were like her, they were able to 
speak. She says, however, that she did 


not visit the clubs, which at that time | 


were frequented by men and women; she 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


did not care to participate in denouncing | 


private individuals because they would 
not join the Communists. 

Of quite another type is Miss G 
teacher in a public school. 


L had visited 


‘* But what will you do if you fall sick 2” 

‘*T will go to a hospital.” 

The hospitals of France are, I under- 
stand, more extensive and better endowed 
than ours. A French gentleman who 
was in America several years said to me 
at Paris, ‘‘ You have no hospitals as we 
have.” 

It is still the custom to put young chil- 
dren into the country because the air is 
better. But after you have lived sey- 
eral months in Paris, you will suspect 
that it is sometimes because other families 
living in the same house are disturbed 
by the crying of a baby. At one of my 
lodging-houses the porter’s wife told me 
that her apartment was entirely too smal] 
for a cradle. There were two children, 
herself, and husband, all lodged appar- 


| ently in one small room, with a bit of a 


a | 
’ | 


their schools, but as I desired further in- | 


formation, she was so polite as to call upon 
me at my lodgings. 
came was a holiday for her—jour de féte 
—because she had accompanied a young 
person to church who was to be confirm- 
ed, and the head teacher had allowed her 
a holiday. She tells me about her own 
little girl, an orphan whom she has tak- 
en, the child of a teacher, a woman who 
had died after long illness, leaving five 
children, and the father had died before. 
I was astonished that Miss G 
salary is about three hundred and forty 
dollars, should have taken a child thus, but 
I understand her to say that this course 
was suggested to her by a priest, who 
knew what she needed. ‘‘I took her at 
first for a few months, and then I began 
to love her. She is sweet, gentille, and 
she loves me well, too. I hope that she 
will never suffer as I did from loneliness. 
I can not have so handsome a dress, but I 
have the company of my little girl, who 
is not bright, but she has tact and warm 
feelings. The other children were boys; 
the oldest can support himself, and the 
same priest took the three younger ones. 
He is a rich gentleman, who has establish- 
ed an orphan asylum for two hundred 
girls and one for fifty boys. He began 
this with the three brothers of my little 
girl, and after his father died, and he came 
into his fortune, he was able to enlarge it. 
He belongs to one of the most ancient 
families of France.” 


-~, whose 


The day that she | 





kitchen. Her youngest, therefore, was 
at seventy leagues from Paris, where a 
child’s board cost from twenty-two to 
thirty francs a month; nearer the city it 
would be from forty to fifty franes. 

A baby was born into the family of 
Victor Leblane during my stay in Paris. 
The newly born was dressed in a little 
sacque, doubtless with a flannel shirt un- 
der it, without any petticoats or socks, but 
with its body well wrapped in a little 
blanket, which was then doubled up be- 
hind to protect the feet, and pinned up at 
the sides. <A thick cap was put upon its 
head. It is useless to say, ‘‘ We do not 
put on caps; we do not confine our chil- 
dren’s feet.” Is not Paris the centre of 
the civilized world? But of one little 
fellow over a year old who did not walk, 
I am told that he had not been allowed to 
use his legs soon enough. I said to the 
mother that we do not pin up babies’ feet. 
‘* Not in the winter ?” she asks. 

The habit of putting on caps, which has 
so long been discontinued with us, seems 
to be generally prevalent in France, and 
often doubtless with disagreeable results. 

But to return to the newly born girl at 
our own apartment in Paris. France is 
remarkable in registering babies, and in 
the legal papers called acts of birth. 
Madame Leblane could hardly compre- 
hend our getting along without them. 
On the birth of a child, notice must be 
given at the mayor’s office within three 
days. France must know when he is 
twenty-one, and ready to serve in the 
army. An old law required that the 
child be brought to the mayor's office, 





and its sex examined; but the exposure 


was thought injurious, and the law was 
modified so as to allow a person or per 
sons to visit it. While Victor was absent 
for a short time they came, but did not 
come up, and requested that the child 


should be taken to the office. So on Sun 


day morning Victor gets a carriage, and 
[ assist him by holding the baby, and he 
keeps the carriage shut up close although 
it is the latter part of May. The mayor 
is not in the office, but his clerk is there: 
and there is another party before us—a 
plain man and the nurse and a baby, and 
another man as witness. This baby is a 
day old, and has been brought on foot. 
What is your name, and what is your 
what your 
your profession ? what is hers ? 


ages? what is 
These 
No 

whether the baby is to be put out to 
nurse, is asked somewhere. Victor’s is 
not. He allows the clerk to make the 
requisite examination, that France may 


wife's ? are 


are all the questions I remember. 


The law does not 


Had 
the little one been a boy, we could not 
have named him for our friend Lenoir 
Leblane, lest he should say that his name 
was Lenoir, and cause confusion. 
is often fearful or guarded. 
name him for a great man 
him for Victor Hugo. 


and we are at liberty. 
allow Victor to give a family name. 


But we may 
—we may call 


The shoe-maker and his wife, one or 
both, went at Whitsuntide to bring home 
their oldest from the country. He is 
about three, and a pretty little French- 
man, still wearing his white cap, contrast- 
ing with his brown skin. He has on, too, 
a blue check blouse-apron 
apron, perhaps. 


his country 
He has a sardine, but he 


lr , a 
sheds a tear or two because he wants to go | Through an especial order from a per- 


back to the country, and his mother says, | 


‘“To-morrow we will go and ride, 
ride.” 
ple, the shoe-maker and wife. 
tle fellow! When I call again I 


that he has become reconciled: he 


hear 


embourg; he is sweet, gentil ; he is tract- 
able. 

Of the well-known street boy of Paris, 
the gamin, I see little. Most of the 
seem well-behaved. The fruiterer’s, 
ever, came late one Sunday morning. 
brings us milk, and it seems that he is in 
the shade. He had spilled milk, I hear, 
on the waxed staircase, and had spit upon 


| ui VS 


France | 


| swers instead of a diploma. 


and | 
They are very pretty young peo- | 
Poor lit- | 


has | 
gone to his grandfather’s, near the Lux- | of presentation to a distinguished teacher 


of one of the boys’ schools. 


how- | 


He | 
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it; and when the porter, the concierge, 
scolded, he mocked at him, saying, ‘*‘ There 
is nO moss upon the flint stones’—I1 n’y a 
pas de mousse sur les cailloua—by which 
he meant what the naughty boys did who 
mocked at Elisha, as we read, ‘*Go up, 
thou bald-head.” Then, the con 
cierge tried to catch him, he ran away be- 


tween the concierge’s legs. 


when 


So he got a 
whipping from his father or master. If 
in the Tuileries garden you speak to a 
decent-looking youth in a blouse, and ask 
some direction, which he points out, you 
offer him a small gift, which he thinks be 
neath his merits, and tells you, ‘‘ I know 
Paris, me!” He Eng 
lish people Notre Dame, and they gave 
him so much. He walks with you out of 
the garden; his attentions become embar 
You ask the way to the Made- 
leine of a man in uniform; behold! your 
boy has fallen back; he disappeared in 
the stream like ice before that sun of au 


has shown some 


rassing. 


thority. 
not be cheated out of a young soldier, | 


[ find a dozen important points in which 
the schools in Paris differ from ours in 
Pennsylvania. And first I suppose that 
they are not—the grammar schools which 
they call primary or communal—of so 
high a rank in public estimation as ours 
now are. 

Another point is that no one is allowed 
to teach without a diploma or certificate, 


| as in some parts of our own country no 


one is allowed to practice medicine with- 
out a diploma. But to this French rule 


| there is one important exception: if a 
|} monk or nun 


wishes to teach, a letter 


|from a superior, sometimes at least, an- 


A rule very 
wonderful to us is that the public are 
not allowed to visit the public schools. 


son in high standing at the Luxembourg 
I obtained admission into several girls’ 
but as I no permit to 
visit the boys’, I might have had to leave 
Paris without enjoying the privilege, had 
not a French gentleman given me a card 


schools: received 


At one of the 


Protestant public schools Miss — ad- 


| mitted me without an especial order, her 


name having been mentioned to me by an 
other teacher. My English accent helped 
me here. A Protestant public school! 
What does that mean? This: that the 
government aids in the support of three 
religious parties besides the Catholic 
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Church, and that it supports Reformed, 
Lutheran, and at least one Jewish school. 
I am not quite certain, however, that the 
Protestant schools are thus divided be- 
tween Lutheran and Reformed. How 
great is the majority of professed Catho- 
lics in France may be inferred from the 
fact that of sixty-four pupils at the Girls’ 
Normal School, not one is reported to me 
as Protestant. The Protestant school that 
I visited is not large enough to be graded 
like the others, the Catholic, and the 
teacher has not a regular assistant. An- 
other great difference between us is the 
great amount of religious teaching in 
Paris, regular and irregular. Under the 
head of regular I place the instruction 
given in the first morning hour in all the 
grammar schools. The religious teach- 
ing here begins with prayers and the 
lesser catechism, and a little abridgment 
from the Bible called Abridgment of Sa- 
cred History. Of the irregular religious 
instruction I heard something at one of 
the girls’ schools, thus: a teacher told me 
that thirty of her pupils were then absent 
at church, that from the age of ten to 
twelve children are prepared for their first 
communion, and that they have to be ab- 
sent at church for confession or to be cat- 
echised so frequently as to cause great de- 
rangement in the classes. Nevertheless, 
I am told that there is in matters of relig- 
ion a great indifference. The teachers of 
France after a certain length of service 
are retired on a pension. I was told at 
one of the infant schools that the head 
teacher there must be fifty-five years old 
and must have served twenty-five years 
before receiving her retreat or pension, 
which in her case would be one thousand 
frances a year. Teachers of a higher grade 
of course would receive more. 

Another point of difference is that co- 
education of the sexes is forbidden in 
France, being only allowed in those com- 
munes or townships which are too feeble 
to sustain two schools. 

Another difference between us is that 
the French have the office of inspector; 
they have no unpaid school directors. I 
suppose, however, that these salaried in- 
spectors may be said to correspond with 
our county superintendents, and that in 
rural districts their visits are equally rare, 
so that they do not fill the place of school 
directors. How far, then, from filling that 
of a visiting public! 


But at one of the infant schools of Paris | 





(they call them asylums, salles @asyle), I 
had the pleasure of meeting a lady, Ma- 
dame , who is inspectress for five in- 
fant schools. In conversation, she says 
that she admires much the idea of the co- 
education of the sexes. At the same 
school I see a little work called ‘‘ Gym- 
nastic Games for Infant Schools, by Ma- 
dame Marie Pape-Carpentier, General In- 
spectress of Infant Schools: Paris, 1868,” 

The next point of difference is that lit 
tle or no mental arithmetic is taught in 
the grammar schools. One of my notes, 
however, says that there certainly is some 
pretty. powerful arithmetic, of which | 
brought away an example in a question 
in decimals done by a little girl of nine. 
At the Girls’ Normal School, however, 
mental arithmetic is taught in the first 
year. 

In the girls’ grammar schools sewing is 
taught. In the Girls’ Normal School the 
pupils are taught history—that of Greece, 
Rome, and the East, which last probably 
means Palestine. They are not taught 
that of any country of modern times but 
France, and that of other countries as 
connected with their own, which indeed 
gives them considerable European his- 
tory; but it is worthy of remark that they 
cease to study the history of their own 
country at the year 1815. 





THE LAST OF THE CHANG-MAOS. 
‘““ CY INCE we last addressed you, business has been 

much impeded by the near approach of the 
Chang-maos, or Taeping rebels, who are threatening 
the settlement, and an attack from whom is not im- 
probable. Hoping that this state of affairs may not 
long continue, and asking reference to inclosures, 
we remain, Yours faithf—” 

BANG! Bane! 

That letter was never finished. I think 
that its fragments were found, weeks aft- 
er, crushed into the pockets of the writer, 
George Harrison, a young New-Yorker, 
confidential clerk in the house of X. and 
Co., and private in the Shanghai Mounted 
Rangers. 

For some days a notice, something like 
the following, had appeared in the morn- 
ing papers: 

“In the event of an attack, the alarm will be 
given by the firing of two guns from H. B. M. Con- 
sulate. The chevaux-de-frise will at once be thrown 
across the street by the police. Volunteers, both 
infantry and cavalry, will fall in at the Main Guard, 
and act in conjunction with the Royal Artillery. 
The Bund will be patrolled by the seamen from the 
merchant vessels, and such residents as may offer 
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In an extremity the senior naval 

ficer will not undertake to hold more than the 
British Consulate ; and it is recommended that ladies 
nd children be removed to the steamers, which will 
be re ady to receive them.”’ 


heir serv ices. 


This last 


reading, recalling, as 


sentence was not pleasant 
it did, the Indian 
mutiny. 
confidence which preceded such massa- 
eres as that at Cawnpore, of the graves 
there over which the grass was yet hardly 
well grown, and of the avenging soldiers, 


poured a living mass of flying, shriek 
ing natives—men, women, and 
through which the 


childre n 


Rangers, ordered at 


| once to duty, with difficulty forced their 


way. Through the maloo (horse road), 


|and then a squalid village, they reached 


| the ‘ 
People thought of the blind | 


with streaming eyes and clinched teeth, | 


dividing the hairs from the head of the 


poor murdered girl among them, and sol- | 


] 


emnly swearing to have a sepoy life for | 


Nor could the situation by 
any stretch of courtesy be called felicitous. 


every one. 


The Taeping rebels, victorious at many 
points over the ‘‘ Imps,” as they called the | 


Imperialists, were approaching Shanghai, 
and asked the surrender of the native city, 
promising only the kindest and friendliest 
intercourse with the foreign community. 


authorities said ‘‘ No!” and a fight against 
heavy odds seemed inevitable. As usual, 
in such all argument 
ceased with the first gun. 
rison, his office closed, his uniform and 


however, cases, 


or groom, to saddle his fine Arab, forgot 
all the law he had laid down at the club 
the night before, forgot how he had 
proved the palpable absurdity of helping 
a miserable government which was bound 


by solemn treaties to protect the foreign- | 
ers, and of fighting not for hearth and | 
altar, but for consignors’ gray shirtings | 
There came over his | 
mind only that curious feeling of being | 


and Cardiff coal. 


driven to the wall, and desperate result- 


threatened by overwhelming odds in the 
shape of hostile Asiatics. As he rode 
hastily to the rendezvous, he exchanged 
greetings with many members of 
corps, both infantry and cavalry, all hur- 
rying on, all cheerful, all ‘‘ plucky.” At 
the Main Guard he saw quiet clerks of sed- 
entary habits, cool as veterans, and eager- 


George Har- | 


| other neatly dressed ‘‘ boys” 


the | 


ly volunteering for the detachment which | 
was to cover the section of Royal Artillery 


detailed for a dangerous post, and heard 

the cheery voice of the colonel, who, che- 

root in mouth and bridle in hand, was 

making his dispositions. Along the streets 
Vou. LIX.—No. 349.—9 


Stone Bridge,” only to see the rebels 

full flight, leaving the maimed and 
bleeding bodies of their victims behind 
them. 


in 


There was a chance for but one 


| charge, and it was instantly made ; but 
| the rough country necessitated a speedy 


recall, and just as the bugle sounded, 
George Harrison had seized a prisoner. 
The rebel attack had failed, and before it 
could be effectively renewed, the opportu- 
nity was lost. Before long the American 
Dugald Dalgetty, General Ward, the well 


known General Gordon, and the ‘‘ ever- 


victorious army,” had done their work, 
| e 
| and the rebellion was crushed. 


George Harrison’s prisoner was a fine 
looking youth, with intelligent and strik- 


ing face, and he excited the interest of his 
But, much to the disgust of the latter, the | 


captors. The danger to the settlement 
past, the volunteers reflected that they 
bore the Taepings no ill-will, and rather, 
indeed, admired their pluck; and as the 
Rangers rode slowly home, they debated 


| as to what they should do with this boy, 
sword on, and his repeating carbine in | 
hand, and helping his frightened mafoo, 


who walked along at the side of George's 
horse, showing no signs of feeling, and 


apparently indifferent as to what became 


of him. Short shrift would this poor fel 
low have had in the hands of the ‘* Imps,” 


| and there was not a man but would have 


fought rather than give him up. In a 
very short time he was in George’s room, 
responding to the questions of a good mis 
sionary who spoke his dialect, his stolid 
reserve melting away, and his face plainly 
showing his surprise and delight at dis- 


| covering that his captor meant him only 
ant pugnacity, which seem to come to the | 
Anglo-Saxon whenever he finds himself | 


kindness. Within a few months no one 
could have distinguished him from the 
about the 
He learned Pidgin English rapid- 
ly; and when George’s own servant an- 
nounced, for the fourth time in nine 
months, that his mother ‘‘hab makee 
die,” consent to his attending the funeral 
was coupled with a suggestion that he 
need not take the trouble to return ; and 
Ah-King took his place. From that time 
George was a well-served man, intelli- 
gence, gratitude, and apparent affection 
combining to this end, and the ex-rebel 
became quite a local celebrity. 

After the fall of the Taepings, matters 


hong. 
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in Shanghai resumed their ordinary 
course, and the years rolled quietly and 
uneventfully on. The scenes of frightful 
slaughter and devastation were vividly 
remembered only by those who had wit- 
nessed something of them, or recalled by 


the ruin and desolation seen by the ex- | 


cursionists, who, as the country grew 
safer, pushed their boats farther and far- 
ther up the creeks and canals. Tea and 
silk seasons came and went ; ships were 
loaded and dispatched; regular and oppo- 
sition lines of steamers plied on the great 
Yang-tze; ‘‘old hands” went home, and 
‘criffins’ came out; and George Har- 
rison, clever, industrious, and alert, found 
his position gradually improving, and 
himself at last gazetted as taepan, or part- 
ner. Through all the vicissitudes of his 
life, Ah-King was his faithful Man Fri- 
day. In the sultry summer mornings, 
awaking to find that inexorable sun send- 
ing its horizontal rays blazing through 
the bamboo shades, his light step in the 
room brought to his master the refresh- 
ing promise of cooling bath and superfine 
coffee, both ready on the minute. As for 
his wardrobe, no Egyptian task-master 
ever more relentlessly exacted the tale of 
bricks from his Israelitish captives than 
did Ah-King the ‘‘counta” of the wily 
washman. Even of handkerchiefs, the 
evanescent quality of which is the cham- 
pion grievance of the Oriental bachelor, 
George used to relate that he had one 
more at the end of the year than at the 
beginning. 

At twelve-o’clock breakfast no one’s 
fried sole was so skillfully relieved of its 
bones, and no one’s café notr so exactly 
to his taste. Nor could any thing sur- 
pass the scrupulous honesty of the boy, 
according to his lights, and his rigid re- 
gard for the rights of property. <A lady 
member of a party of guests, who visited 
the house on the way around the world, 
whispered to her entertainer that she had 
skillfully hidden sundry impedimenta 
which she wished to discard ; but when 
the party had said good-by, and the cara- 
van of sedan-chairs and luggage-bearing 
coolies was moving down the street to 
the wharf, up ran Ah-King, triumphant 
but out of breath, and bearing aloft a pair 
of buttonless boots and an ancient hoop- 
skirt! Isay honest according to his lights, 
because the canons of honesty differ with 
the meridians of longitude ; and with re- 
gard to getting the better of a custom- 


house, for instance, I am bound to say 
that no virtuous lady returning from Par- 
is could have been more eager or ingen- 
ious. When rice—the export of which 
from Shanghai is contraband—was in 
| great demand, and at a very high price, 
| in Japan, he came one day to his master 
and said: ‘‘Can catchee largee chancee” 
(much profit can be made). ‘‘ That licee” 
(rice) ‘‘ this side two taelee hap” (two and 
a half taels per picul) ; ‘‘ Japan side seven 
dollar.” 

It was explained that while this was 
quite true, the customs forbade. 

‘* Master,” said he, coming closer, ‘‘ mus- 
see wantchee that smuzzle pidgin” (we 
must take to smuggling). 

Exceedingly vigilant was he, also, in his 
precautions against the inroads of the live- 
ly and persistent mosquito. Little need 
for his master to fling himself from his 
couch in the small hours of the night, 
seat himself in an arm-chair, light a che- 
root, and steadily ring his bell until every 
Chinese employé of his establishment, 
from the dignified comprador to the hum- 
blest cooly, had gathered, expectant, in 
his apartment, only to be quietly told that 
they must find ‘two piecee mosquito.” 
No Baker or Cumming ever pursued the 
wild game of the tropics more faithfully 
and persistently than he this devouring 
insect; and ensconced in a bed, the net 
over which this expert had pronounced 
in good order, one could mock at the rag- 
ing outside. 

Nor was he only a fair-weather friend. 
One day his master, who had not felt well 
for some time, found a strange languor 
and dizziness coming over him, and tot- 
tered from his office to his room. Not a 
day's rest had he taken through a long 
| and terribly hot summer, and the deadly 
| September malaria had done its work. 
| The dear old doctor, gratefully remem- 
bered as friend and nurse as well as phy- 
sician by many a sufferer, shook his head 
when he saw him; and that night the fel- 
lows at the club all knew that he had a 
bad attack of Shanghai fever, which has 
been described as ‘‘combining the bad 
qualities of all other fevers with a few of 
its own.” And then friends rallied, as 
they always do out there, and no man 
had more faithful care; but pre-eminent 
among all efficient nurses and helpers 
was the boy whom the invalid had saved 
all those years before. Sleep seemed un- 
necessary to him, and every requirement 
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was almost anticipated rather than met. 


And when the pain and delirium were at | 


last over, and the patient, transferred in 
less than two days from the marshy sur- 
roundings of his residence to the delight- 
ful seenery of Japan, reached, by easy 


more lonely, and wound in among rocks, 
he suddenly remembered, however, that 


| it was this particular place which had 
| been mentioned at dinner the night be- 


stages, a hospitable bungalow perched on | 
the side of one of the Nagasaki hills, he | 


found his home comforts and surround- 


ings reproduced by his servant's thought- | run, panting and breathless. 


To look from a veranda in this 
favored region on the prospect spread out 
below and around, the beautiful harbor 
and the wooded and terraced hills, is a 
cure of itself; and with this and the care 
of the skillful Dutch doctor from Decima 
George was soon ready to return to his 


ful care. 


work, restored and invigorated for two | 
years more, at the end of which he looked | 


forward to a return to his native land. 


Contented and successful as he had been, | 


and with much to regret in 


. ’ 
leaving | 


China, the prospect revived all his home | 


longings, and made him impatient t 
off. 
he well knew. He had no mother 
‘*makee die,” no ‘‘ wifo,” or 
piecee chilo;” and though he would have 


phrase of the words of Ruth—‘* Thy peo- 
ple shall be my people, and thy God my 
God.” So all affairs were settled up, 
overland trunks packed, the last farewell 
dinner eaten, and farewell speeches made, 
and George walked down to the jetty 
amid a volley of fire-crackers, and was 
pulled off to the French mail steamer, 


oO be | 
That his boy would accompany him | 
to | cut down at Kanagawa on his farewell vis 
‘smallo | 


fore as unsafe, and he decided to turn 
around just as he saw two rough-looking 
natives appear some distance in front of 
him. Facing about, what should he see 
but Ah-King coming toward him on a 
** Master!” 
take—care, Lal- 
(Ladrone, robber or 
pirate) ; and unable to utter another word, 
he held out George’s old-fashioned Colt’s 
six-shooter, loaded and capped. And 
now, from behind a rock which the boy 
had just passed, appeared two more ruf 
fians. In an instant George had his back 
against a bowlder, and dragged Ah-King 
close to him. 

With the wonderful rapidity born only 
of such circumstances, he realized his po- 
sition, felt a distinct petulance or disgust 
at such a probable winding up of his East 
ern career, remembered poor Richardson, 


he gasped, *‘ you makee 
lee-loon man come” 


it, and recalled home friends and scenes. 


| But he was a good, a cool, and a brave 
failed to express himself in Scriptural lan- | 
guage, he made something like a para- | 


man, and all these flashes of sentiment 
were overridden by a tried faith, a desper- 


| ate resolution, and an earnest reliance on 


the excellence of his percussion-caps and 


the steadiness of his pistol hand. It all 


| seemed to pass in a second, and the men 


Ah-King, in his fur-trimmed jacket and | 


felt cap, keeping guard over the portman- 
teaus in the bow of the boat. The run 
to Hong-Kong was speedily made; and 


arriving in one of those winter months | 


which are so enjoyable in that colony, the 
usual two days’ detention there promised 
well for amusement. George called on 
his old friends, accepted invitations for 
every available hour, drove out over the 
pretty Lyeemoon Pass road, and was list- 
ening to the band in the Public Garcen, 
when a sudden desire seized him for a 
farewell walk over the hills. Pleasant 
enough they looked, with the sun sinking 


| was at his side. 


were closing in upon him as he laid the 
revolver across his left arm and brought 
the muzzle down. As he pulled the trig- 
ger, he saw Ah-King raise his long knife. 
George’s aim was true; down went the 
first man, then the The other 
two were an instant late in coming up, 
and one was a little ahead of the other. 
The boy, looking as wild as in old Taeping 
times, stepped forward to meet the fore- 
most, and in the one moment when his 
master dared not fire on his account the 
fourth man made a stealthy spring, and 
With a fierce ery, Ah- 
King, who had wounded his own adver- 
sary, threw himself between them, too 
late to strike, but receiving the robber’s 


second. 


| knife in his breast just as the third bullet 


over the ridge, and nothing could appar- | 


ently be safer than the shady paths. 
George noticed that an Indian policeman 
said something as he passed him, but 
thought it rather a salutation than 
warning. 


a 


pierced the scoundrel’s brain. 
remained. 


But one 
He had been disabled but for 


| an instant, and had turned to fly, when 


the foremost of a party of Sikh police, 


| coming up on the dead run, brought the 


| 


As his path grew more and | head. 


butt of his carbine with a crash upon his 
They picked up the poor boy, and 
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one man was running for the nearest doc- 
tor, when an old sergeant shook his head 


and pointed to the terrible wound in his | 


breast. The fighting glare had gone from 
his eye, and just before he died, but a few 
minutes later, his master thought he saw a 
gleam of affectionate recognition therein. 


The good missionary who saw the poor | 


fellow when he was captured had concern- 
ed himself greatly about him, and firmly 
believed that his interest in the Christian 
religion was real and hearty. So they 
buried him next day in the cemetery in 
the ‘* Happy Valley ;” and when the serv- 
ice was over, and the military chaplain 
took George’s arm, just as they passed out 
under the old gateway with ‘‘ Hodie mihi, 
cras tibi,” over it, he repeated, as if speak- 
ing the result of his thoughts about the 
unwonted ceremony: ‘‘ Greater love hath 
no man than this, that a man lay down 
his life for his friends.” 


| We heard the last of this little story 
| one pleasant spring morning in Paris, 
| George Harrison was with a party of us 
| old China and India people sitting in th: 
| covered court of the Grand Hotel. All| 
| were homeward-bound except a couple 
| of fellows going out to Amoy. We had 
| been laughing at a colonel from Bengal 
for wearing his sun-hat in the Bois, and 
| he had heaped coals of fire on our heads 
| by giving us some superb cheroots. As 
| we were lighting them, some one was re- 
| minded of Ah-King, who used always to 
| bring in a burning charcoal ball after din- 
| ner in a little silver plate, and he asked 
| Harrison what had become of him. He 
| told us, With much feeling, what I have 
| just written, and it made a marked im- 
| pression on the party. We all agreed 
| that he was undoubtedly the best, as he 
was also, as far as our knowledge went, 
| the last, of the Chang-maos. 





THE DRAINING 


WAS called, in the early part of 1878, 

to examine the village of Cumberland 
Mills, Maine, where there had been an un- 
due amount of disease, indicating a possi- 
ble defect of drainage. The village is 
chiefly owned by Messrs. 8. D. Warren 
and Co., of Boston, and its population is 
mainly employed in their large paper 
mill. They had taken every measure 
that had occurred to them to provide in 


OF A VILLAGE. 


| the best manner for the comfort and wel- 
| fare of their people, and had expended in 
| drains, sewers, and other sanitary appli- 
| ances a very large sum; they had, in 
| short, conscientiously done their very 
| best, under the lights available to them, 
| to make their village a model of health- 
fulness and convenience. 

I found on every hand ample evidence 
of elaborate and costly work, of a charac- 
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ter appropriate to the different classes of 
buildings. The agent’s house had the 
isual conveniences and the usual defects 
of a first-class house in the city; the board 
ing-houses were abundantly supplied with 


simple, and has not been changed. is 
the agent’s house, of which the drainage 


| was entirely re-arranged, with a ventila- 


ater-works, and the smaller houses had | 
kitchen sinks with running water, cellar | 


drains, ete.; some of the larger houses 
vere heated with furnaces. The work- 
manship was generally good, and indi 
cated that it had been guided by a good 
engineering skill, though quite without 
sanitary knowledge. 

To one accustomed to the inspection of 


tion of its main drain and soil pipe. It 


is to the drainage of the operatives’ houses 
that I desire to call especial attention. 
The heavier lines indicate the main sew- 
ers, of six-inch vitrified pipe, running from 
the flush tanks (F T) to the river. These 


i are laid with securely cemented joints, 


lines. 


drainage works, the gravest faults of ar- | 


rangement were every where patent. 


. y . . . ° | 
Each house had a drain leading from its 


cellar to a common sewer of too large 
size, or to the surface of lower ground in 
vicinity. Where water-closets were 


used, they had been erected with reference 


its 


to convenience, but without reference to | 


a proper disposal of their wastes. 
of the smaller houses had common privies 


Most | 


adjacent to them, and in the majority of | 
eases the drainage of the kitchen sink de- | 
livered, often through an insufficiently | 


closed channel, into the mouth of the un 
trapped drain of the cellar. In some in 
stances there were indications that these 
rains had become obstructed, and the 
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discharge of the kitchen sink had overrun 


the cellar bottom. In other cases the foul 


air of the drain, or of the sewer into which | 


it discharged, flowed back into the cel- 
lar and permeated the house. 


In the few | 


instances where furnaces were used, they | 


took their supply of cold air not from out- 
side the house, but from the front hall, 
the same air being cooked over and over 
again—certainly with the effect of econo- 
mizing fuel. The soil pipes of the water- 
closets were unventilated, and the insa- 
lubrity seemed to be pretty nearly in pro- 


to overcome it. 


| ed and protected by loose stone-work. 


| mission of air. 


and with Y branches to receive the house 
drains, which the lighter 
These house drains are of four- 


are shown by 
inch vitrified pipe, with cemented joints. 
Each one of them reaches nearly to the 
foundation wall of the house, and is con- 
nected under the cellar floor with the wa- 
ter-closet, which is in nearly every case 
located in the cellar. The outlet of each 
of the main sewers is arranged as shown 


in Fig. 2, its extension through the bank 
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Fig. 2.—OvTLET OF SEWER, WITH VENTILATION INLET. 


wall of the pond and for some distance 
into the water being of iron pipe support- 
At 
the top of the bank there is erected from 
a T branch of the sewer a four-inch iron 
pipe extending above the surface of the 
ground, and open at its mouth for the ad- 

There is no trap between 


| this point and the foundation walls of the 
portion to the effort which had been made | 


I was entirely unhampered in my in- | 
structions, and was encouraged to do all | 
that the most perfect sanitary condition 


required. The village lies on rolling 
ground considerably higher than the pond 
made by the damming of the Presump- 
scot River. This pond has a rapid and 
constant movement. The arrangement of 
the new system is shown in Fig. 1. For 
drainage, the houses are grouped mainly 
into three sets, each with its independent 
sewer discharging intothe river, <A is the 
office building, where the work was very 


houses, each house drain being connected 
outside the walls with a three-inch venti- 
lation pipe reaching above the roof, shown 
in Fig. 4. This arrangement secures a 
free circulation of air through the entire 
length of sewer and house drains. 

At the upper end of each main sewer 
there is placed a Field's flush tank, con- 
structed as shown in Fig.3. This isa brick 
chamber built in the ground, receiving in 
one case the drainage of a four-tenement 
house, and in the two others the drainage 
of the upper two houses of the series— 
roof water and all. This drainage enters 
the tank through the pipe C. A is the 
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Fic. 3.—FrIe_p’s FLUSH TANK. 


surface of the water when the tank is full, 
and B when it isemptied. The capacity 





| 


of the tank between the lines A and B is | 


about five barrels. In front of the en- 
trance there is a wire screen to prevent 
the passage of coarse material. This is 
heid in place by wooden wedges, and may 
easily be removed for cleansing. The de 
pression below the line B is for the ac- 


cumulation of solid matters which may | 


not become decomposed. A portion of 
the tank is carried up to the surface of 
the ground, with a movable cover for a 


man-hole. JF is Field’s automatie annu- 


lar siphon, by which the tank is emptied | 


as soon as its contents rise high enough to 


flow over the top of its inner (and longer) | 


limb. The short limb is a dome inclos- 
ing the inner limb, with a water-way all 
around its bottom, reaching to the line B. 
The drainage of the remaining houses of 


each system flows directly to the main | 
drain, where it may deposit more or less | 


of its coarser matters. The drainage of 
the upper houses flows into the flush tank, 
where it is held until the top of the siphon 
is reached. The whole amount (five bar- 
rels) is then discharged with great rapid- 
ity into the main sewer (D), washing it 
clean from end to end. During storms 





the roof water increases this action, but | 


the flow of sewage alone is sufficient to 
remove all accumulations from the sewer. 

The arrangement within the houses is 
shown in Fig. 4, where A is a tumbler 
tank, delivering about two quarts of water 
at each discharge; B is the kitchen sink; 
C is a check-valve trap, preventing the 
return of air from the water-closet to the 
sink; and D, the water-closet, in the cel- 
lar. The closets are of enamelled cast 
iron, with iron traps, and iron connec- 





tions with the house drains, the whole be 
ing securely set in cement, which forms 
the entire floor of the closet apartment. 
The whole cellar bottom is coated in like 
manner with cement. The closet has a 
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Fic. 4.—Tovusk, KITCHEN, AND CELLAR, WITH SINK, 
WATER- CLOSET, FLUSHING ARRANGEMENT, AND 
CHECK VALVE. 


wooden seat, but no riser. The whole 
space around the pot is open to the air 
and light, and to the broom and floor cloth. 

Fig. 5 shows the construction of the 
tumbler tank, which is a small galva- 
nized iron tank inclosed in a wooden box, 
of which the cover may be locked, and 
within which is a small faucet connected 
with the public water supply, and under 
the control of the public inspector only. 
Within the box, and supported on knife- 
edge trunnions, is a galvanized iron tum- 
bler or tilting basin, with a capacity of 
about two quarts. Its normal position is 
shown by the solid lines (A), its rear end 
resting on a buffer of India rubber. The 
faucet is set to fill it at fixed intervals, 
usually from five to ten minutes. When 
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Fic. 5.—DETAILS OF THE TUMBLER TANK. 

nearly full, the weight of the water in the 
projecting lip causes it to tilt forward and 
assume the position indicated by the dot 
ted lines (B), its front side striking an In- 
dia rubber buffer, and its contents pour 
ing rapidly out, to flow off through the 
outlet pipe, as shown by the arrow. When 
empty, its rear end is the heaviest, and it 
drops back into position, ready to receive 
another charge of water. C is the lock 
and staple by which the cover is secured. 
Fig. 6 shows a cross section of the patent 
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Fic. 6.—Cross SECTION OF CHECK VALVE. 
check valve, by which the air of the cel- 
lar or closet is prevented from returning 
to the kitchen. 

The frequency of the flushing discharge 
is a perfect security against frost; the 
kitchen waste-pipe is kept clean, and the 
trapping water of the closet is renewed 
every five or ten minutes, day and night, 


all faeces and kitchen waste being carried | 
into the drain and quite on to the river | 


before its decomposition can even begin. 
This frequent renewal of the water in the 
closet trap would be a considerable pro- 
tection against foul air in the drain even 
were this not ventilated. In effect there 
is perfect ventilation only a few feet dis- 


| tant from the closet. 


| objectionable manner. 


| ies. 


| large villages. 


| gers. 


The whole arrange 
ment is entirely pure and satisfactory, 
and it secures the removal of all offensive 
waste matters in a most complete and un 
The same arrange 
ments in principle are applied to the two 


| large boarding-houses, one for men and 


one for women, and with equally good 


| results. 


Other minor improvements have been 
made, such as the under-draining of a low 
tract, as shown by dotted lines near the 
southeast corner of the map; the removal 
of stables, of all pig-pens, and of all priv 
Where cellars are subject to soil 
moisture they have been drained below 
the concrete, and with ample protection 
against the return of drain air through 
the old drains leading to the old sewer, or 
to the hill-sides. These drains have abso 
lutely no connection with the foul-water 
system, which delivers below the surface 
of the water in the river, which is frequent 
ly and thoroughly flushed, and which is 
abundantly ventilated close up to the wall 
of every house. Notas a matter of drain 
age, but as being very necessary to health, 


| the cold air supply to furnaces where these 
| exist has been cut off from the front hall 
| registers and brought into communication 


with the outer air. The houses shown on 


| the map which are not connected with the 


sewers are mainly either not the property 
of Messrs. 8. D. Warren and Co., or are to 


| be torn down or removed. 


The method of sewerage above indi 
cated, and, so far as working-people are 
concerned, the method of house drainage, 
are almost universally applicable to coun 
try villages generally, and even to very 
Indeed, with a very mod 
erate increase of size in the main sewers, 
where a hundred or more houses are to be 
drained, it is the best system available for 
many villages which have city charters. 


| It would often be necessary, but by no 


means always, to secure some better means 
of sewage disposal than its discharge into 
a river or brook. One very important 
fact in this connection is apt to be over- 
looked, which is, that while the outflow 
of large and sluggish sewers is poisonous 
to fish, and in every way unfitted for ad- 


| mission to rivers, fresh faecal matter and 


fresh kitchen waste are food for fishes, 
which are its natural and proper scayen- 
The whole household drainage of 
a town should be carried immediately into 
a river by cleanly flushed sewers. 





~~ 
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Cditar’s Easy Chair. 


Le death of the sister-in-law of Napoleon 


Bonaparte, who died nearly sixty years | 
igo, brings us face to face with an epoch which | 


is already historical and remote. It is strange 
to think that a woman who was married before 
the battle of Austerlitz, and who in a certain 
way Was @ conspicuous figure in the era of 
Napoleon, has been just buried. Twenty-five 
years ago, although then nearly threescore 


and ten years old, she was still a handsome | 


woman, proud of her personal attraction and 
adapting her toilet to show her round arms. 
She must have been a beautiful woman when 
young, and exceedingly fascinating, but at the 
later period of which we speak her manner 
was imperious, and her tongue caustic. Of 
late years she had passed out of general 


| thought strange, as she was a lawful wife of 
| unsullied character, and the Pope had refused 
to annul her marriage, which was strictly ea 
nonical, It is not impossible, however, that 
her admiration of Napoleon and her conscious 
ness of the impossibility of shaking his will, 
joined with an indomitable pride which mad 
her scorn to be a deserted but passive wife, 
may have determined her resolution. It was 
better to be wholly and lawfully free—better, 
even if she had no other counsellor than am)bi- 
tion. When Jerome complained that she was 


| willing to receive aid from his brother Napo- 
| leon, but not from him, she is said to have re- 


plied that she preferred shelter beneath the 


| wing of an eagle to suspension from the pin- 


knowledge until the news of her death ap- | 
prised the public that she had been living. | 


If she has left a faithful story of her life, as 
is reported, it will be a book of singular inter- 
est and value from its intimate glimpses of the 


family made famous by the daring genius of | and spectral now, this opening grave gives us! 


There must be very few women living who, 
ever, are bequeathed to her grandson Charles | 


one member only. All her manuscripts, how- 


Joseph Bonaparte, and his jadgment, of course, 
will determine the question of publication. 
Mistress Elizabeth Patterson, who was buried 
in the most private and unostentatious man- 
ner, was the widow of a king, the sister-in-law 
of the greatest of modern emperors, of two 
kings, of a queen, of a prince, and of two prin- 
esses. She had declined the throne of a prin- 
cipality,and had demanded to be made a duch- 
ess of France by Napoleon. He assented, but, 
“smiling, put the question by,” paying her an 
annuity until he was overthrown. It is report- 
ed that Talleyrand said of her that as a queen 
she would reign with consummate grace, and 
that Gortchakoff said, if she had been at Na- 
poleon’s court, the Allies would have found the 
task of dealing with him more difficult. Tal- 
leyrand and Gortchakoff were complimenteurs of 
the old school, but the anecdotes are charac- 
teristic decorations of her story. 

Jerome Bonaparte, afterward King of West- 
phalia, during the Napoleonic ascendency, was 
undoubtedly sincerely attached to his wife. 
But Napoleon, who was in the eyes of court 
circles in Europe a parvenu emperor, although 
the only really imposing royal figure of his 
time, was naturally careful of all the propri- 
eties of sovereignty, and one of the first of 
these is that the head of the reigning house 
inust approve the marriage of the members. 
He consequently condemned Jerome’s mar- 
riage; and after a little contest with his broth- 
er’s imperial will, Jerome yielded and aban- 
doned his wife, and was rewarded with mili- 
tary and naval commands, and the throne of 
Westphalia. Madame Patterson herself sought 
a divorce, and her action has been always 


ion of a goose. Once, after the separation, she 
met Jerome. It was in the gallery of the Pitti 
Palace, in Florence, and his royal wife was with 


| him. Jerome said to the Princess, “That lady 
| was my former wife.” Madame Patterson said 
| only, “It is Jerome.” 

most famous family of modern times, yet a | 


What a glimpse into what a world, all still 


like Madame Patterson, were wives and moth- 
ers when William Pitt died. And this was the 


| last of the figures that were conspicuous then, 
| for Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, who still lives, 
| the Nestor of British diplomatists, was not at 


that early day distinguished. Madame Patter- 
son was married in Jefferson’s first term. She 
was born two years after the close of the Rey- 
olution, and before the Convention met that 
framed the Constitution of the United States. 
To recall such dates and such events is to go 
back to the beginnings of our national his- 
tory, and to live among scenes and persons of 
which now scarcely a contemporary survives. 
The fires of those hot passions have burned 
out. Looking upon them from the cool dis- 
tance, we can see how insincere much of the 
fury was, and how essentially small much of 
the apparent greatness. Such reflections are 
those of the preacher coming to the exhorta- 
tion of his sermon. But they are none the 
less timely and significant. Are our furies so 
much sineerer? Is our greatness so much 
greater? When their public contests were 
over, Jefferson and John Adams, who had been 
relentless enemies, became cordial friends. 
After all, then, you were not an assassin of 
liberty and an incendiary of the Union? Iwas 
mistaken, was I, and you were aiming at the 
same end by another method? We were both 
angry, reckless, selfish, and prejudiced, were 
we? Good-night, brother, and pray that our 
children may be wiser than we! 


THOSE parting words of the ghosts that ap- 
pear as we recall the days when Madame Pat- 
terson Bonaparte was a beautiful young bride, 





remind us of more recent words that we heard 
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namodern statesman. We were looking at 
the residence of a famous man, and the states- 
man, who had seen much of active and dis- 
tinguished public life, said that he had known 
all the great men of his day in Washington 
ind elsewhere, and during the highest party 
ferences. But they were always friendly 
d familiar, he said; they did not permit 
eir political differences to affect their per- 
nal relations. les 
was always their motto and their spirit. He 
nented that it was not He 
hought, evidently, that there was a kind of 
in the matter. The “friends of 
ulministration,” as the old phrase was in Eng- 
nd, will always insist that Charles Fox is a 
French revolutionist in disguise, and Charles 
ox will always denounce 


Messieurs, tirez premiers, 
so always. 


nvention 


‘administration” 
s plotting the overthrow of liberty. 
may not the augurs dine tegether, for all 
it? When the curtain at St. Stephen's is 
rung down, and the audience has gone home, 
d the lights are out, and the paint is wash- 
‘dagger is deposited with the other prop- 
until the next 
ud the resounding and reverberating ?’s in 
“w-r-r-r-retch” are hushed until the curtain is 
rung up again, why should not Mr. Folair and 
the other gentlemen of the play take a quiet 
chop together, and quaff a foaming tankard, 
and smoke the pipe of peace ? 
Chis was plainly the view of the statesman, 
ho has borne his part in the contests of his 
time, and it is the feeling of many other peo- 
ple. Itis plausible, and, indeed, when we look 
it the contentions of other times and coun- 
tries, we can see the errors, and the factitious 
ardor, and the ingenious sophistry, and the sim- 
ulated wrath. Nor is it to be denied that par- 
ty spirit is a very mischievous evil, to be re- 
pressed and subdued by all sensible men. But 
politics are not merely a game to test the clev- 
erness of the players. They are founded upon 
earnest conviction and temperament. 
is they are honorably conducted, those differ- 
ences of opinion need not breed personal es- 
trangement. Tirez les premiers, however, was 
the greeting of men who were about to fight 
to the death, because there was no other ad- 
justment of the difference. In the same way, 
honorable polities, although they may lead to 
civil war, need not occasion personal ili-will. 
But then honorable polities imply a respect of 
treatment, a freedom from misrepresentation, 


regular performance, 


rties 


So long 


or taunt, or calumny, or ridicule, or innuendo, | 
When a man charges | 


which are seldom found. 
an opponent with unconstitutional conduet, or 
insists that he favors a course which is preju- 
dicial to the public welfare, he merely states 
that his opinions differ from those of his oppo- 


nent, and, of course, one opinion may be as de- | 


fensible as the other. When Webster and 
Hayne differed as to the nature of the Consti- 
tution, and each maintained his view with ar- 
gument, there was no reason whatever that 


But | 


d off, and the stage armor is laid away, and | 


they should not eat together the quiet chop, 
nor smoke the peaceful pipe. But 
gentleman asserted that his opponent support- 


when one 


ed a system which was the sum of human vil- 
lainies, demoralizing to all who were brought 
Within its sphere, and making them man-steal 
ers, brutes, and assassins, it was hard to sepa- 
rate the abstract view from its conerete appli- 
cation. It is true that the accused might reply 
that the charge sprang from ignorance, and 
could not be accepted as a sincere assertion ; 
but, on the other hand, ifa man really believed 
that the person, the associate, or the colleague 
of whom he and a 
murderer, he could not honestly treat him as 
if he were a gentleman. If he did not think 
so, he had no right whatever to say so, and he 


spoke was in fact a thief 


showed himself to be no gentleman. 

A member of Congress accepted an invita- 
tion to the house of a colleague. 
think him an honest man?” asked a 


“No, I think him a blank scoundrel.” 
pon 


“Do you 
friend. 
“Why 
do you go? “ Because he is my colleague.” 
That kind of in the 
highest degree, because it makes a certain po- 
ascality. All that blank scoun- 
drels have to do, then, is to secure such a po- 
sition, and they will be treated as honorable 
But if this member 
wrong in socially countenancing a man whom 
he believed to be a rascal, how could he have 


courtesy 18S ¢ orrupting 


sition screen rT 


men. of Congress did 


| done right in taking the quiet chop and smok- 


ing the peaceful pipe with another man whom 
believed to much rascal ? 
When an especially brazen and outrageous of- 
fender is arraigned before kind of tri- 
bunal, there is always some one who thinks to 
establish his own charity by saying that he 
who is without sin may cast the first stone. 
As a reproof to censoriousness, which was the 


he be a greater 


any 


significance of its first application, this is a 
wise and timely maxim. As an exhortation 
to constant forbearance and charity, it is a 
comfortable scripture. But when a fellow 
caught smearing a baby with kerosene and 
scraping a match, or in the act of blocking 
the track of an elevated road so as certainly 
to throw the train into the street below, is it 
then Christian charity to whisper that he who 
is without sin may cast the first stone? Then 
let us close the courts and raze the prisons, 
and the more wanton and eruel murders an 
sassin commits, the more heavenly let our char- 
ity be in blessing him on his way to commit 
more. 

Difference of opinion upon any subject what- 
ever need not produce personal alienation, as 
our statesman truly said. A man may sincere- 
ly hold, as certain old divines held, that inno- 
cent infants may be damned eternally. Itisa 
hideous faney, and was a necessary conclusion 
from certain theological theories. But it was 
honestly held by men who would have been 
burned rather than that a hair of one of their 
own darlings’ heads should be injured. 
man may argue earnestly that all old people 
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as- 
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ought to be put out of their misery by chari- 
table murder, as among some African tribes, 
and the advocate would whip a child whom 
he saw tormenting a venerable fly. But if, re- 


ducing his theories to practice, he should be | 


found in the act of relieving his grandmother 
with a hatchet from the woes of old age, even 
our statesman might recoil from the chop and 


pipe, however tranquil. It is easy to imagine | 


Falkland and Hampden never quarrelling, al- 
ways tenderly courteous, and even meeting on 
the battle-field without raneor. But Burke 
broke friendship with Fox, not because of dif- 
ference of opinion, but because he thought 
that Fox, by defending atrocious crimes, made 
himself a party to them, and shared the re- 
sponsibility. No honorable man, of course, re- 
tains friendly relations with one whom he be- 
lieves deliberately to do wrong or to be a dis- 
honest rascal; but nevertheless there may be 
the utmost political difference, and the warm- 


est cespectful expression of it, with no preju- | 


dice to subsequent quiet chops and tomato 
sauce. 


Ir is evident that Madame Gerster, of whom 
we were speaking last month, has as great par- 
tiality for the role of Amina in La Sonnambula 
as Jenny Lind formerly had, and the last per- 
formance of the opera, when Madame Gerster 
“took her benefit,’ was remarkable for the 
enthusiasm of the audience. It lingered long 
after the curtain fell, and would not go. It 
called and called, when the lights were turned 
down, and when the prima donna had appear- 
ed many times, and had led on all the chief 
singers, and Arditi, the leader of the orchestra, 
and at last Mr. Mapleson, the manager, who 
smiled and bowed, but forbore to make the 
speech which was demanded. At length, aft- 
er she had changed her dress, Madame Gerster 
appeared in her street costume, and once more 
smiled across the stage, and the audience slow- 
ly departed, many of them to wait at the 
stage-door and see her get into her carriage. 
It was a great delight to the patient devotees 


to catch a fleeting glimpse of the side of Signor | 


Campanini’s nose through the glass door of 
another carriage which turned to drive away. 
The good-natured throng cheered faintly, and 
ran for a nearer view, while he smiled and 
waved his hand and drove off, very contented, 
let us hope, with a fuller purse, and a kind re- 
membrance of the Western barbarians. 

Every body agrees that it was the eom- 
pletest and most satisfactory opera that we 
have ever had in the city, and Mr. Mapleson, 
on the evening before the departure, when he 
had a benefit, and there was a rush of more 
than two to the gallery door, announced that 
he should return next year with even sweeter 
nightingales. That is not probable, for there 
are few singers of sweeter voice and more 
thorough training than Madame Gerster and 
Messieurs Campanini and Galassi. But the 
arrangement he has made shows how success- 


| ful the enterprise has been, and the secret js 
| plain enough. “My diplomacy,” said a famous 
| statesman, “consists in saying just what | 
mean.” Mr. Mapleson’s secret is in doing ey- 
ery thing well. He had some of the best sing- 
| ers now living, an admirable orchestra and 
| leader, and an excellent chorus. One fine 
| singer does not make an opera, nor good sing- 
ing with a poor orchestra or inadequate ac- 
cessories. It was the completeness of his 
preparations and the knowledge of what is 
necessary which has sent the manager home 
satisfied, and the company happy. 

There is something magnificent and quite 
in the key of this complacent nineteenth cen- 
tury in the statement that Colonel Mapleson 
leaves all of his properties and scenery in New 
York, “having a duplicate of the same in Lon- 
don.” There is generosity in the remark that 
“the item of boots and shoes alone consists 
of several thousand pairs,” all under a super- 
intendent in chief of the order of St. Crispin. 
Then there is a very strict system regulating 
the wardrobe—precision tempered with fines— 
so that very little has been lost. Similar large 
and careful arrangements were made for the 
voyage home. The “artists in chief” enjoyed 
“a first-class saloon passage,” and the chorus 
oceupied the second cabin, which was espe- 
cially fitted up for them, and furnished with 
books, games, and resources of all kinds to di- 
vert the weary hours at sea. With still more 
felicitous thoughtfulness, Parmesan cheese, 
macaroni, and an Italian cook were provided 
for these warbling sons and daughters of Italy 
—a little fact which destroys the popular the- 
ory that the Italian peasants and bandits and 
other associated persons who give such pleas- 
ure in the opera are really a mere multitude 
of Phelim O’Tooles and Bridget O’Shaugh- 
nessys from Avenue A. The end crowns all. 
It was farther arranged by the truly Napo- 
leonic manager that when the ship reached 
Queenstown a telegram should notify the Mid- 
land Railway Company at Liverpool to pro- 
vide a special train to convey the warblers to 
St. Pancras Station, London, where cabs should 
be in waiting to carry each bird to his nest, 
while the Tower Hamlets Rifle Brigade, one 
thousand strong—the regiment of which Mr. 
Mapleson is colonel—should be in waiting to 
receive the manager returning from his tri- 
umphal campaign, and escort him to his home. 

All this shows mastery of the means of sue- 
cess, and helps to explain the memorable oper- 
atic season which closed in April. It was in- 
teresting to observe the continuing spell of 
the old and familiar works, the Sonnambula 
and Lucia and Puritani, and to see how they 
hold their ground against the newer taste. 
There seems to be no good reason to suppose 
that they will be presently antiquated, nor 
that they should not maintain themselves as 
| Don Giovanni and Il Flauto Magico have done. 
| It is a different music, but the genius and life 
| of Italy are in it, and it has a simple melodic 
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erace and fascination. The form ef the opera 
s evidently in no danger of disappearing. 
Wagner, the most advanced of reformers, has 
certain new theories of opera, but it is still 
opera. In this the new school has all the de- 

ous absurdities of the old—the expression 
of all passions and emotions in song, an ab- 
surdity, however, which merely makes the op- 
era stage fairy-land, and at once happily re- 
lieves us of logic and probability. In the 
world of opera the lover ofters himself in a 
florid melody, and the mistress of his affections 
responds in shakes and cadenzas as naturally 
as the Beast turns out to Prince, and 
Puss in Boots outwits the magician. Charles 
Lamb said that the world of the dramatists of 
the Restoration was a diocese beyond the realm 
The opera is a world beyond 


be a 


of conscience. 
the realm of common-sense. 
ty and pleasant realm it is! 
of song, with your Parmesan cheese and your 


thousands of shoes, your “Del alma” and your | 


“ah non giunge’—come again! ritle our pock- 


ets, enchant our memories and hearts, and 


welcome! 


ONCE in Dresden the Easy Chair climbed up 
into a little room where an engraver was fin- 
ishing a pieture which is now famous. He 
had worked long and faithfully upon it. It 
was truly a work of love, and it had cost him 

s most precious and essential possession for 
hisart—hiseyesight. The engraver was Stein- 
la,and the picture was the Madonna di Sisto. 
rhe work itself was singularly soft and tender 
and accurate, and it was easy to feel the en- 
vraver’s sense of consecration to the great and 
noble task of making one of the most beauti- 
ful pictures in the world more familiar to the 
vorld. Even if he should sacrifice himself, he 
would have done something that was worth 
doing, and although it might bring him no re- 
nown beyond the praise of a very few con- 
beneticent effect of multiplying 
and diffusing beauty would be none the less. 
The Madonna di San Sisto itself can be seen 
only by those who go to Dresden. Among pic- 
tures tliere is none more justly famous, and the 
devoted engraver toiled long and patiently, 
and at such enormous sacrifice, to reproduce it 
so far as lines could do it, from the same love 
and instinet that produced the picture. There 
was something exceedingly touching, however, 
in thinking how few who might see a copy of 
the engraving, and so be drawn on to admira- 
tion of the painting and to reverence of the 
painter, would even look to see the name of the 
engraver, or know it if they saw it, or remem- 
ber it when they turned away. 

There is no form of art in which the unself- 
ish devotion of the artist is more signally il- 
lustrated than in the higher forms of engrayv- 
ing—the reproduction of great and interesting 
pictures. The astonishing development of 
wood-engraving within the last few years is 
such as to raise a doubt whether the art of 


noisseurs, the 


| of exceptional excellence technically, plaecin 


But what a pret- | 
Come again, birds | 


| of the drawing, but 


| vigor of the man. 


Steinla, and Miiller, and Bartolozzi, and Ra- 
phael Morgen, and Toschi, and Mare Antonio, 
and the rest of the brilliant company, can sur- 
vive the contest. Our own pages testify to the 


| exquisite skill and charm of this branch of 


the art, and a late work by Mr. Schoff, an en- 
graving of Mr. Rowse’s head of Emerson, which 
may be seen and bought at Putnam’s for the 
very moderate sum of ten dollars, is a remark- 
able and beautiful the 
school of steel-engraving. It is, indeed, dou- 
bly valuable, as the finest and most satisfac- 
tory portrait of Emerson that we shall ever 
have, for such Mr. Rowse’s portrait unques- 


specimen of noble 


tionably is, and as a work which wiser critics 
of engraving than the Easy Chair hold to be 
Mr. Schott at the head of cur steel-engravers. 

It has, indeed, all the good qualities of an 
engraving 
cy, form—and it preserves the resemblance to 
the picture so perfectly as to satisfy the 
igent artist himself. This, too, like Steinla’s, 
work of love. Mr. Schoff has 
wrought not only with perfect appreciation 
with grateful 


clearness, lightness, force, delica- 
eX- 
been a 


has 


reverence 
for the subject. 


The expression of Mr. Emer- 
and it 
| can be scarcely fixed upon canvas or paper 


son’s face is very subtle and elusive, 
in any aspect without an apparent insistence 
and persistence of look which is somewhat 
foreign to the essential But the 
head in this engraving is that of the mature 
It shows the fullness of 
his intellectual life, the serenity and purity 
and loftiness of spirit, which are like an efilu- 
ence, and are most deeply and permaneutly 
impressed upon all who know him whom so 
many of the best call master. 

Not the least interesting fact in this engrav- 
ing is that it shows how singularly mistaken 
those are who have supposed Mr. Emerson to 


likeness. 


| be only a rapt mystie or dreamer above the 
clouds. 


What Lamb called the sanity of true 
genius is its sympathy with men and life and 
the situation. This is especially notable in 
Dante and Shakespeare. They were men of 
their time and country as well as of all times 
and Nothing is more striking in 
this head of Emerson than its Americanism of 
to-day, almost what might be called its Yan- 
keeism. The refined, penetrating sagacity, 
“the slow, wise smile,” are not less observable 
than the spiritual elevation, and it is in that 
harmonious wisdom that his extraordinary hold 
and influence upon the intellectual and moral 
life of his time most plainly appear. This 
head and that of Webster are the two rep- 
resentative heads of New England genius and 
influence thus far; but how singularly differ- 
ent each from the other it is not necessary 
here to define. 

Our purpose was only to call attention to 
what is certainly one of the best, if we should 
not say the best, engraving of a noble head 
that American art has yet produced, and one 


countries. 
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which every lover of American genius and in- 
fluence would most gladly have if he knew 
that it could be had, and could command the 
moderate sum to procure it. Mr. Schoff will 
at least have the satisfaction of knowing that 


he has not devoted his skill and time to a sub- | 


ject unworthy of them. His work satisfies 
all the conditions; subject and skill go to- 
gether; and he has laid all who delight in a 


worthy perpetuation of great genins and lofty | 


character under permanent obligation, 


A CORRESPONDENT in Connecticut thinks | 
n calling Nathan Hale an unsung Aga- | 


that 
memnon we did some injustice to his country- 
men, many of whom have told his story in 
prose and song. We were certainly not un- 
mindful of many tributes, but we rather com- 
pared his actual renown with that of André. 
The Englishman had the fortune to link his 
name with the most startling event of the 
Revolution, surrounded with every romantie 
circumstance, even to the scene and details of 
his interview with Arnold. Hale had nothing 
of this kind to decorate his deed. The event 
itself was not uncommon, however unusual the 
heroism, and the freer it was of the ordinary 
and picturesque elements of romance, the more 
touching and impressive was its nobility of 
self-sacrifice. Our correspondent is a Yale boy, 
and he says that in 1853, at the centennial cel- 
ebration of Linonia, a college society, Mr. Fran- 
cis M. Finch recited a poem in which there 
was a lyric upon Hale, some of the verses of 
which he sends, and the Easy Chair prints them 
without permission of the poet. Mr. Finch is 
well known by “The Blue and the Gray,” a 
poem which followed the war with those voices 
of peace which were then very deep and sin- 
cere on all lips. Let us see, before recurring 
to the earlier song of the Revolutionary hero, 
how the later strain sounds in these days. It 
was in September, 1867, that “The Blne and 
the Gray” was published, prefaced with an ex- 
tract from the New York Tribune to the effect 
that the women of Columbus, Mississippi, 
“strewed flowers alike on the graves of the 
Confederate and of the national soldiers :” 
° . . * * . . 
* From the silence of sorrowful hours 
The desolate mourners go, 
Lovingly laden with flowers, 
Alike for the friend and the foe: 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment-day ; 
Under the roses the Blue, 
Under the lilies the Gray. 
“So with an equal splendor 
The morning sun rays fall, 
With a tonch impartially tender, 
On the blossoms blooming for all: 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment-day ; 
Broidered with gold the Blue, 
Mellowed with gold the Gray. 
. * . - . . . 
“Sadly, but not with upbraiding, 
The generous deed was done; 


In the storm of the years that are fading 
No braver batule was won: 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment-day ; 
Under the blossoms the Blue, 
| Under the garlands the Gray, 
| 


**No more shall the war-cry sever, 
Or the winding rivers be red; 
They banish our anger forever, 
| When they laurel the graves of our dead: 
Under the sod and the dew, 
| Waiting the judgment-day ; 
} Love and tears for the Blue, 
| Tears and love for the Gray,” 


It was a daring strain twelve years ago, 
| It would be still more daring now. But it is 
| prophetic, and one of the poems of the war 
| time and subsequent feeling which will remain, 
| The classmates of the poet, who have per- 
; haps, often wondered that he has been content 
| to write so little, will be glad to recall their 
| college days in these stanzas from his ballad 
| of Nathan Hale: 
* To drum-beat and heart-beat 
A soldier marches by ; 

There is color in his cheek, 

There is courage in his eye, 
Yet to drum-beat and heart-beat 

In a moment he must die. 





“ By starlight and moonlight 
Ile seeks the Briton’s camp; 
He hears the rustling flag 
And the arméd sentry’s tramp, 
And the starlight and moonlight 
His silent wanderings lamp. 


“With slow tread and still tread 
He scans the tented line, 
And be counts the battery guns 
By the gaunt and shadowy pine, 
Aud his slow tread and still tread 
Gives no warning sign. 
* * ’ . . . * 
“With calm brow and steady brow 
He listens to his doom, 
In his look there is no fear, 
Not a shadow trace of gloom, 
But with calm brow and steady brow 
He robes him for the tomb. 


“Tn the long night, the still night, 
He kneels upon the sod, 
And the brutal guards withhold 
E’en the solemn Word of God; 
In the long night, the still night, 
He walks where Christ hath trod. 





“Neath the blue morn, the sunny morn, 
He dies upon the tree, 
And he mourns that he can lose 
But one life for Liberty ; 
And in the blue morn, the sunny morn, 
His spirit-wings are free. 
| * * 7 * - . 
“From Fame-leaf and Angel-leaf, 
From monument and urn, 
The sad of Earth, the glad of Heaven, 
His tragic fate shall learn; 
And on Fame-leaf and Angel-leaf 
The name of Have shall burn!” 


TuE Rey. Dr. Crosby and his friends have 
undertaken the temperance movement in the 
old way, and with a public interest which is 
| the best augury of the result. The old way 





EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 





was that of aiming at temperance rather than | 
a way which will be re- 


at total abstinence 
called by those who remember the temperance 
meetings of forty years ago. 

» for “ moderation,” Dr. Crosby said that the 
chief target of the good temperance orators 
has been the moderate drinker. 


The de- 


s represented as the guilty offender. 


iptions of the results of drunkenness, the | 


ned home, the broken-hearted wife, the 
tarving children, the poverty and crime, have 
| seemed during the speech to indicate 
nken husband and father as the criminal. 


t just as the interested and sympathetie | 
hearer is preparing himself to join in the con- | 
demnation of the father and the husband who | 


is imbruted himself and destroyed his home, 
the fervid Nathan turns upon him and thun- 
ders in his face, “ Thou art the man.” It 
the moderate drinker who must 
sponsibility. It is not 
mastered by his appetites, and who abandons 
himself to pouring into his mouth the support 
of his family, but the man who restrains him- 


self, who does not degrade his home, nor ruin 


is 


the man who is over- 


wife and child, whois satirized and anathema- 
tiz The drunkard is to 
be pitied. 
eround, and flings his child out of the win- 
dow, he is possessed by a demon; 
of the still” has stung him. 
what word is sharp enough for him who does 
not, indeed, strike his wife or harm his child, 
but who is that a moderate 


lpiy » 9 
drinker ? 


das the wrong-doer, 


“the worm 
But sad as it is, 


moral monster 


There is something wrong here, as an emi- 
nent lawyer was wont to say when the evi- 
e went against his client. 
may be an estimable member of socie 


aen¢ 


the moderate drinker so hopelessly reprobate ? 
Isa man who does not drink to excess neces- 


The argument against the drinking of intox- 
icating liquor is that it robs a man of his 


enormously increases taxation. 
of the moderate men? Are they the people 


who are responsible for these results? At 


Mr. Frothingham were present, and made ex- 
cellent speeches. 
of citizens who are to be arraigned justly as 
men whose habits rob them of their reason, 
produce crime, and increase taxes 
are “moderate” men. The meeting was called 
to favor moderation. It was a meeting of the 
very class which is roundly denounced by sin- 


It is true that Mr. Frothingham said that he 
should advise every young man not to be even 
moderate, but to abstain altogether; and that 
while he did not think that he had been in- 
jured by his moderation, he thought that if 
he began life again he should follow his own 
advice to the young man. 
judicious advice, but certainly the meeting 


At a late meet- | 


He, after all, | 


the } 


| fallacy of such reasoning. 
bear the re- | 
| be innocent, and if the man can afford it, 
| if he drink it without excess 


The drunkard | 


ty, but is | 


? Yet they } 


It was doubtless | 


and its character and the tone of its speeches 
should suggest to the ardent missionaries of 
the good cause that there should be some dis- 
crimination, and that to hold the moderate 
drinker responsible for the crimes of the 
drunkard is to hold the rich man who is not 
wildly extravagant to be as corrupting a mem- 
ber of society as the rich man who is. 


The argument, indeed, is that it is the ex- 


| ample of the more intelligent and moderate 


class which seduces the less resolute 
the should deny 
sake of the weak. 


, and that 
for the 
We have heard an intelli- 
gent but not a wise politician call the 
shop the poor man’s club, and the question is 


strong themselves 


vrog- 


often asked why the poor man should not take 


| his whiskey if the rich man takes his Cham- 


But any reasonable orator will see the 
It the Whiskey be 
the wine, and the 


pagne. 
no more noxious than wine 
and 
in other words, 
if conditions exist which do not exist—there 


can be no harm. If the postulate of the tem- 


| perance orator be that every form of wine as 


well as of ardent spirit is unwholesome, and 


} can not be taken without injury, that it is in 
When he strikes his wife to the | 


fact a seductive poison, the use of which ev- 
ery moral and sanitary and social reason con- 


demns, then, of course, there is no degree in 


| the wrong of the use, as there is none in the 


an But if the cause is to 
wait until this point is settled, it will not ad- 
vance, Indeed, the merit of Dr. Crosby’s po- 


freshness of egg, 


| sition is that he proposes to punish the dis- 


order which drunkenness produces, while he 


sale of 
ap- 
peal to the moval character and resolution of 
those whom the tempter tempts. 


restricts in the most sensible way t 
drams, and meanwhile encourages every 


Of course 


| his plan does not discourage the efforts of 
sarily so very much worse than one who does? | 


those who are persuaded that the use of wine 


| or of any beverage but water is morally wrong 
| and physically pernicious. 
reason and his health, produces crime, and | 
Is that true | 


But he says only 
that if we would prevent the immediate con- 
sequences to society of drunkenness, we must 
agree that the sale shall be sensibly regulated, 


j and that drunkards shall be made to pay for 
the meeting of which we speak, Dr. Crosby and | 


the offenses which drunkenness produces. The 


| questions of the essential poisonousness of all 
Do they represent the class | 


forms of the juice of the grape, of the iniquity 


| of the least sip, and of mutual responsibility 


he leaves to be fully considered. But “ mod- 
eration” wisely insists that meanwhile the 
work of regulating the sale and of relieving 
society shall go on, and it holds it to be a pity 


| to repel the active and earnest co-operation 
cere orators as the bulwark of the dram-shop. | 


in this good work of those who are very pow- 
erful and always sober. It is pleasant to re- 
mark the cordial which Mr. W. E. 
Dodge, a patriarch of abstinence, gives to the 
movement as a forward step. 


welcome 


THERE was one good word spoken at the 
meeting which we have just mentioned, and 
| that was the hearty denunciation of “ treat- 
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ing.” Two young brokers meet in Broad Street | 
at ten in the morning, and begin the day with | 
anipper. They are scarcely past twenty, cer- 

tainly not thirty, and one invites the other to 

drink, and the other “ returns the compliment,” 

and by noon they “smell like old topers.” 

The Brokers’ Board shows a certain number of 

young men of this kind whom the nipper has 

nipped—young men with putty faces and rosy 

skins, who have always a certain ration of ar- 

dent spirit in their blood, and who are as plain- 

ly marked as if they were stamped and brand- 

ed. Before they know it they have a regularly 

recurring thirst, a gnawing desire of liquor. 

It is not moderation, it is immoderation, and 

very soon “liquor has got the better of them.” 

It is the result of “ treating.” 

In certain parts of the country it was, and 
perhaps it still is, a point of courtesy to“ treat” 
a friend, or a stranger whom you met, or the 
company. ‘To decline a “treat” was to insult 
the proposer. Drink or shoot was the curt al- 
ternative. The habit springs from the feeling 
of good-fellowship, which has always asserted 
itself in this way. The liquor was also con- 
sidered to be a cordial and stimulant. If a 
man raised a house or barn, the rum flowed 
freely. If he sheared sheep, the “ hands” look- 
ed for their liquor. If he led the mowers in 
the hot July day, the jug of New England lay 
handy. The funeral company were treated 
to brandy, rum, and gin. Two friends met: 
“Come, take a drink.” In the houses of many 
politicians no one was suffered to depart with- 
out a visit to the sideboard. “Henry Clay 
was a perfect gentleman: he handed the whis- 
key bottle and then turned his back,” that the 
guest might pour as he pleased. Yankee Doo- 
dle was the original of Captain Rice. “ Cap- 
tain Rice he gin a treat.” 

Here is a plough to which every body can 
put his hand. Public opinion has done much 
to stop “treating,” but much remains to be 
done. One of the most strenuous of temper- 
ance reformers said that to make dram-drink- 
ing difficult was to complete the reform. It is 
the ease with which young men can step in 
and “ treat” each other which, in his judgment, 
was the main source of the mischief. Drunken- 
ness is originally a social vice, and “ treating” 
is a social ceremony. If, like Mr. Greeley, we 
could make the “ young man” hear, we should 
say to him, whether you go West or go East, 
or North or South, don’t treat or be treated. 
It is that senseless, ludicrous, terrible, tragical 
habit of “ treating” which so often kindles the 
insatiable fire that spreads and spreads, feed- 

ing itself, and consuming health, honor, peace, 
character, happiness, home, and heaven. 





We have already mentioned the delightful 
series of pretty and convenient volumes called 
“English Men of Letters,” and edited by John 


others when this magazine is published. Each 
volume is prepared by a writer who, from all 
the memoirs of his subject and from a thorough 
survey of his works, gives us a fresh and ad- 
mirable portrait. It is a kind of literary Ja- 
bor which has become indispensable, now that 
the mass of literature has so greatly increased 
that the general reader can not hope to read 
in detail any but special subjects. Yet eyery 
body wishes to have a general knowledge of 
the famous authors of our literature, and these 
volumes are like the fascinating conversation 
of those who knew them well, and knew how 
to tell their story. They are thus far all excel- 
lent in different ways. 

Gibbon, for instance, was one of the most in- 
dolent of men in every thing but his study and 
his literary work, in which he was one of the 
most faithful and industrious. But the simple 
story of his eventless life is charming reading, 
and is very likely to send the reader to the 
great history. If it does not—and for most 
people to read Gibbon’s history is a serious 
undertaking—this excellent sketch does not 
permit you to escape without some knowl- 
edge of the scope and character and style of 
the history. It will be said that at best it is 
a very superficial knowledge. But the gener- 


| al knowledge of literature must be superticial, 


and it is absurd to say that a man should know 
nothing of Gibbon and his history because he 
can not know all. In the Hume, Professor Hux- 
ley in the compass of the small volume will give 
the intelligent general reader a better idea of 
Hume’s exact views in philosophy than he 
would probably get from his own study of 
Hume’s works. The reader, of course, will not 
find it easy reading, if he be unfamiliar both 
with philosophy in general and with Hume in 
particular, but the book will be a delightful 
lesson to him of the felicity with which one 
master can expound another. 

In the Goldsmith, William Black, the novel- 
ist, challenges Forster’s theory that somehow 
Goldsmith was poor and needy because he was 
an author, and insists that it was because he 
was reckless and improvident. It was not his 
profession, but his temperament, that explains 
his hard life. He was often well paid, says Mr. 
Black, and he might have smoothed his own 
way if he had wished; but the charming, child- 
like, careless fellow, always a boy, was lavish 
and thoughtless, and scattered profusely in the 
sunshine what he should have saved for the 
rainy day. But he does not say this in any 
canting or “ preaching” strain. It is the gen- 
erous, friendly tone of a fellow-author through- 
out. It is easy to see his perfect sympathy with 
Goldsmith, and no little book will give a kind- 
lier, truer picture of that touching life, that 
tender and sweet and pensive genius. 

The story of Shelley, by Mr. Symonds, is the 
work of one who has great admiration for the 





Morley. There are already issued the lives of 
Johnson, Gibbon, Seott, Hume, Shelley, Gold- 
smith, and Defoe, and there will be doubtless 





poet, but who is not blinded by the glamour of 
his power. The weird, undisciplined, wayward 
| youth, whose life was tragically entangled with 


EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 


9 
0 


14 





that of others, aud whose conduct must be con- | 
demned by any noble and manly standard, is 

shown doubtless as he was, and his lover does 

not extenuate the desertion of his young wife. | 
A man may be as wild and defiant as he will, | 
f he chooses to put himself alone against the 

inexorable conventions of the world, but the 

moment that he drags others into the contest 

wittingly, and involves those who have not 

consented to the risks of his whims or the tor- 

ture of his convictions, he is a man to be con- 
demned. Mr. Symonds says that there is re- 
ported to be evidence which will show that 
Shelley was innocent of the melancholy fate 
of his wife, but it has not yet appeared, and 
the biographer can only censure upon what 
he knows, and reserve his judgment for what 
may yet appear. It romantic tale, 
all the more striking that it belongs to the 
most “respectable” class of English society. 
fhere must always be a singular pity and 
tenderness of regard for Shelley, despite all 
for a bird astray in an 
ilien sphere, dashing himself heedlessly against 
thorns amid 


is a most 


rebuke, as delicate 


p tiless scenes incomprehensi- 
ble. 

From Shelley to Defoe is to turn from a | 
skylark to a mastiff. 


} 


the 


Two such names show 
richness of English literature, and the 
ample opportunity of this attractive series. 
Those who know and those who do not know 
the lives and works of the English writers in 
detail can either renew or acquire a delightful 
knowledge in these books. Mr. Henry James, 
Jun., is to write the volume upon Hawthorne, 


and it is sure to be one of the most admirable 
sketches of the f. 
the most 


amous American, and one of 
valuable of the volumes. 

THE recent beautiful birthday gift to Mr. 
Longtellow, from the children of Cambridge, 
of a chair made from the wood of “the spread- 
ing chestnut-tree” under which the village 
smithy stood, was a S\ mbol of the good wishes 
of all his countrymen, who hold him in the 
truest and most affectionate regard. His ex- 
quisite poem in reply was full of that depth 
and purity and tenderness of feeling which, 
with the singular grace of imagination, the 
flowing melody, and the pe rfect felicity of his 
verse, have made him peculiarly the poet of the 
home and of the holiest 


domestic affections. 


| It is pleasant to remark the signs of his un- 


abated and constantly renewed popularity, of 
whieh latest significant the 
serial issue of his poems in convenient small 
quarto parts by Houghton, Osgood, and Co., his 
publishers—a publication decorated and en- 
riched by the beauty of type and paper, and by 


tie and most 


Is 


profuse, various, and admirable illustrations. 
rhe popularity of no poet of our time has been 
so great as that of Longfellow. 
works have there more or more costly 
beautiful But this latest will 
be accepted as the most attractive of all. The 
illustrations are by the most noted of our art- 
hands hi: plainly followed the 
prompting of their hearts, who have delighted 
to co-operate with the publishers in giving so 


Of no poet's 
been 


and editions, 


ists. whose 


ive 


fair a form to these household words. 





Chitur’s Lite 


F M. Jules Simon’s memoir of the govern- 


ment of M. Thiers’ is not history, it is at least 
the rich stuff out of which history is made. It 
has the merit of preserving in permanent form, 
for the use of the future historian of the pres- 
ent French Republic, a large body of authentic 
and valuable contemporaneous material illu- 
minating its earliest and most trying years. 
he first volume opens with a recital of the 
embarrassments that beset the Government of 
Defense at the capitulation of Paris, and of the 
irreconcilable divisions that prevailed among 
its members on the questions whether there 
should be war or peace, and whether the elec- 
tion for delegates to the Assembly should be 
free to all citizens, or should exclude those who 
had been functionaries of the empire or ene- 
mies of the republic. The methods by which 
these divisions were prevented from degener- 
ating into civil strife are detailed; elaborate 
accounts are given of the election and its re- 
sults, of the character of the men who com- 


1 The Government of M. Thiers, from 8th February, 1871, 
to May 24th, 1873. From the French of M. Juries Stow. 
Vols., 8vo, pp. 533 and 506. New York: Charles S 
Sons, 


, 3 


ribner’s 


wee Y an ‘y 
rary Record. 
posed the first Assembly at Bordeaux, of the 
events of this memorable session, and of the de- 
markation of party lines that became visible in 
it; and the story is told with mournful elo- 
quence of the preliminaries of the pr that 
was finally voted. Far the larger portion of the 
first volume, however, is occupied by a vivid 
sketch of the incidents attending the revolt of 
the Commune in Paris, from its triumph on 
March 17, 1971, shortly after the evacuation by 
the German army, tillits suppression in the last 
weeks of the following May. In this masterly 
sketch of the deadly contlict between the two 
governments, while the enemy sat at the gate 
in grim expectancy, M. Simon minutely de- 
scribes the growth of the Socialists and Inter. 
nationals in Paris, and their affiliation 
and final surrender to the Commune, and 
shows with equal particularity how France, 
while rent by disorder and anarchy, was en- 
abled by the energy 


ace 


with 


and statesmanship of 
Thiers and his coadjutors to hold up her head 
among the nations, and to take amazing strides 
toward the resuscitation of her ruined pros- 
perity. The second volume reviews the entire 
legislative work of the Assembly while Thiers 
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was Chief Executive and President, and the | 
record shows that nearly every act of salutary 
national importance was either devised or in- 
spired by him, or carried through by the sheer 
pressure of his strenuous efforts and intluence. 

As incidental to his elaborate outline of this 
work of legislation, M. Simon recites the vari- | 
ous administrative acts of M. Thiers which 

have made an indelible impression upon the na- 

tional life of France, including those relative 

to public instruction, trial by jury, the regula- 

tion of municipal governments, the functions of 

councils-general, and military service. Large 

space is given to accounts of the terrible straits | 
to which France had been reduced by the Ger- 
mans, the exactions and outrages to which her 
people had been subjected, and to the master- 
ly management—tinancial, political, diplomat- 
ic, and industrial—by which M. Thiers was en- | 
abled to carry out the payment of the war in- 
demnity, and to hasten the liberation of the 
territory from the presence of the invader. 
The work is an exceedingly able and interest- 
ing exposition of the almost insuperable diffi- 
culties which encompassed the administration 
of M. Thiers, and in spite of which he secured 
material order to France, restored and perfect- 
ed her laws and institutions, and firmly estab- 
lished her credit, and is an eloquent and ear- 
nest tribute to his character as a patriot and 
his abilities as a statesman. 

In a volume published several years ago, Mr. 
Capes told the history of the early Roman 
Empire from Augustus to Domitian, and he 
now continues the recital from the accession 
of Nerva, after the assassination of Domitian 
by his wife, to the close of the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius. The volume is entitled, The Roman 
Empire of the Second Century ; or, The Age of the 
Antonines,? and it is marked by the same abil- 


ity, careful exactitude, suecinet fullness, and | 





picturesque paintings of the times and por- | 


traitures of individuals that signalized its 
predecessor. Graphic biographical sketches 
of Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, and the Antonines 
occupy the larger half of the book ; and these 
are followed by elaborate and able essays on 


the attitude of the imperial government to- | 


ward the Christians, on the characteristics of 
the state religion and of the rites imported 
from the East, on the literary currents of the 
day, and on the administrative forms of the 
imperial government. 

Mr. Hamerton’s Life of Turner® is more and 
less than a biography. Turner was an unso- 
cial being. He had no close friends or com- 
panions with whom he held free and unre- 
served intercourse, and no legitimate children 
to love and honor him, or whose pride and af- 
fection caused them to treasure his sayings 


of the Antonines. By W. W. Caves, M.A. “ Epochs of 
Ancient History” Series. 16mo, pp. 226. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 

3 The Life of J. M. W. Turner, R.A. By Pittiie Gr.nert 
Hamerron, With nine Illustrations, etched by A. Brunet- 
Devaives. 12mo, pp. 424. Boston: Roberts Brothers, 


and doings, or to be solicitous for the preser- 
vation of the minute and characteristic inej- 
dents of his life. He was keen, observant, and 


| parsimonious ; wrapt up in his art, ambitious of 


renown, sensitive to and yet contemptuous of 


| public opinion, and ofa suspicious and secretive 


disposition. Moreover, his conversations were 
usually in monosyllables, and he wrote few o; 
no letters revealing the inner thoughts, mo- 
tives, and feelings of his heart, as these rich 
relics of great men commonly do, while en- 
abling the reader to see what their writers 
saw and did in all the stages of their caree 

But besides these involuntary difticulties, com- 
mon to all biographers of Turner, with which 
Mr. Hamerton was obliged to contend, he was 
hampered by an honorable delicacy from using 
much of the material that was open to him, 
because it had been previonsly harvested by 
another biographer. If for these reasons Mr. 
Hamerton has been able to impart less in- 
formation of a personal kind than is desirable 
in a biography, he has yet collected a goodly 
amount of it, and arranged it with great skill; 
and with it he has woven much more that is 
certain or probable, derived from circumstances 
connected with Turner’s works, or revealed by 
the works themselves. Notwithstanding his 
industry and ingenuity in collecting and ar- 
ranging such material, it is less as the biogra- 
phy of the man than of the artist-nature and 
work of the man that Mr. Hamerton’s memoir 
will be prized. Far more than a mere biog- 
raphy of personal happenings and incidents, 
it is, besides, the history of the mind of the 
great artist. Taking Turner’s productions as 
they appeared, either singly or in groups, from 
his boyhood till the completion of his career, 
Mr. Hamerton gleans from them a mass of 
varied facts and inferences, which serve to 
give us a sense of more intimate acquaint- 
anceship, and even companionship, than we 
have been able to derive from all other sources. 
These facts, and inferences as weighty as facts, 
permit us to feel “the very pulse” of the na- 
ture of the poet-painter; to trace the march 
and to estimate the quality of his genius; to 
witness the earlier and later movements of lis 
intellect; to closely observe the transitions of 
his style and methods, and to understand the 
motives of them; to take note of his personal 
and professional idiosyncrasies, prejudices, ec- 
centricities, defects, and excellences; and to 
gauge his intrinsic and comparative powers. 
Mr. Hamerton’s book, besides being a candid 
and discriminating study of the genius and 
works of Turner, has a substantial technical 
value for the information which is embodied 
in its numerous minute analyses of the paint- 


er’s greatest productions, and for its exhaust- 


: ve | ive exposition and criticism of the principles 
2 The Roman Empire of the Second Century; or, The Age | 


which he applied to their creation. 
The Life and Letters of Baroness Bunsen,‘ by 





4 Life and Letters of Frances, Baroness Bunsen, By 






Avovstus J.C. Harr. 2 Vols., 8vo, pp. 516 and 486. New 
York: George Routledge and Sons, 


the author of Memorials of a Quiet Life, covers 
the record of an unusually long and beautiful 
life. Born in 1791, and surviving till 1876, and 
during this long interval being a resident suc- 
cessively of England, Rome, England again, 
Switzerland, and Baden, the baroness had op- 
portunities such as have been rarely enjoyed 
for close familiar intercourse with the men and 
women of her day most distinguished for rank 
and station, as well as for genius and learning. 
These volumes show that she did not neglect 
those opportunities, but was an interested and 
intelligent observer of all the great political, 
military , artistic, and ecclesiastical events that 
occurred in Europe from the time when the 
first Napoleon made thrones the counters of 
his ambitious schemes until the empire of his 
nephew trailed in the dust. Mr. Hare 
prepares us to enter sympathetically upon the 
biography of the baroness by 


was 


a captivating 
preliminary account of her immediate ances- 
tors of the Granville family, especially graphic 
being his portraitures of her great-aunt Mrs. 
Delany, the intimate personal friend of George 
the Third and his queen, and of her own moth- 
er, the beautiful Miss Port, who lived with 
Mrs. Delany, and shared with her the atten- 
tions and affection of the royal family. The 
glimpses here given of the kindly old king and 
queen, of their intimate daily life and their 
informal social companionship with Mrs. De- 
lany, and of the inner domestic life of the royal 
After the death 
of Mrs. Delany, her beautiful niece married a 
Mr. Waddington, a granduncle of the present 
French minister of that name, and in her love- 
ly and secluded Welsh home devoted her rare 
intellect and accomplishments to the rearing 
and education of her children. The extent of 
this home training, as applied to the future 
Baroness Bunsen, may be inferred from the 
fact that at nineteen, besides being an excel- 
lent English scholar, conversant with history, 
and taking an intelligent interest in contem- 
poraneous religious, philosophical, and politic- 
al questions, she was studying Greek, Latin, 
Spanish, and Italian, together with Euclid and 
Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations. With all this, 
however, the feminine accomplishments and 
domestic duties and requirements, and the 
physical development of the young girl, were 
assiduously cultivated, with the result of a 
vigorous and healthful body, a well-equipped 
mind, without the least tendency to pedantry 
or ostentation, and a store of elegant tastes 
and valuable knowledge that stood her in good 
stead throughout her brilliant and varied life. 
It is impossible for us here to follow the course 
of this strong, bright, and lovely girl through 
the stages of her delightful youth, her mar- 
riage with Bunsen, and the happy life of ab- 
sorbing love and mutual help that followed. 
We must refer the reader to Mr. Hare’s enjoya- 
ble volumes for this fascinating detail. After 
her marriage with Bunsen, Mr. Hare wisely al- 
lows the story of her life to be unfolded by her 
Vou. LIX.—No, 349.—10 


household, are very pleasing. 
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own letters, addressed with the frankness of a 
full and loving heart to her darling mother, to 
Bunsen himself, and to sisters, brothers, chil- 
dren, and dear friends. They are rich in their 
manifestations of filial love and contidence; in 
unstudied but charming pictures of domestic 
happiness and social ease views of 
in, Nie- 
Neu- 


others; in 


; in close 
eminent personal friends, such as Ste 
bubhr, 


Brandis, Thorwaldsen, Schadow, 


komm, Cornelius, Overbeck, and 
glowing descriptions of Italian and other lands 
and in fine criticisms of works of 
art. pleasing are 


her letters describing the father and mother 


and scenes; 
literature and Especially 
of her husband; those covering the period of 
her long residence at Carlton Terrace, London, 
while Bunsen was Prussian minister to Eng- 
land; and those which reveal her to us in her 
last and most beauti“ul years at Baden, where 
she was the centre of the love of her children 
and grandchildren, and the honored friend of 
the Grand Duke and Duchess of Baden, and of 
the present Emperor of Germany. These last 
form the fit sequel to a life of remarkable pow- 
er and dignity, tempered by sweetness, and ir- 
The contem- 
plation of a character so pure and lofty can 


radiated by the gentlest piety. 


not be otherwise than purifying and ennobling 
to the women of England and America 
whose hands these instructive 
fall. 

It can not be disguised that the traditional 
reputation for honesty, sincerity, 
disinterested 


to 


volumes may 


piety, and 
patriotism which has been ac- 
corded to Defoe by all his former biographers, 
from Walter Scott William Hazlitt 
down, is completely reversed by the revela- 
tions of Mr. Minto’s volume® the life and 
writings of that popular and powerful writer. 
We may not enter into the details which Mr. 
Minto gives with, perhaps, a too eager zeal to 
all the light of 
some of them, and to interpret his whole life 
and particular facts. It is 
enough for us to say that the evidence which 
Mr. Minto adduces in the form of recently 
discovered documents in Defoe’s handwrit- 
ing that were unknown to his earlier biogra- 
phers is overwhelming, and convicts him not 


Sir and 


on 


construe of Detoe’s acts in 


character by 


merely of shiftiness, treachery, and bhypoc- 
risy, but of venality and unblushing and per- 
mendacity. The Mr. 
Minto substantiating these charges are pain- 
fully thorough. Still they do not blind him 
to Defoe’s power as a controversialist, his 
ability as a writer, or the substantial value of 
the services which he rendered to the cause 
of civil and religious freedom and the welfare 
of England. The various works which fell 
from Defoe’s inexhaustible pen, especially his 
inimitable political and controversial pam- 
phlets and serials, are passed in careful review ; 
fully stated, their effects 


sistent revelations of 


their occasions are 


5 Daniel Defoe. By Witttam Minto, “ English Men 
of Letters Series.” 12mo, pp. 167. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 
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are noted, and exhaustive synoptical outlines 
are given of them. The volume is a complete 
literary biography of this remarkable man. 
Dr. Moritz Busch attended Bismarck through- 
out the Franco-German campaign as the mem- 
ber of his staff to whom was confided the deli- 
cate task of consulting the papers of Germany, 
England, and France for what was said by 
them pro or con, of correcting certain of their 
statements, of replying to their political allu- 
sions and attacks, of furnishing them with 
early intelligence of important events, and of 
supplying them with incisive editorial and 
other matter inspired by his chief, and intend- 
ed to influence public opinion in favor of Ger- 
many. He accompanied Bismarck in this ca- 
pacity from August, 1870, when the German 
army moved into France, until after the ea- 
pitulation of Paris, in March, 1871, during the 
siege of Paris residing in the same house with 


Bismarck, dining with him and the other mem- | 


bers of the staff, and having constant inter- 
course with him. He therefore had unusual 
opportunities for observing his chief narrow- 
ly, and of listening to him in his unguarded 
moments of relaxation, and when he was under 
the strain of official duty. The results of this 
observation were noted down in a diary from 
day to day, and are now given to the world in 
a work entitled Bismarck in the Franco-German 
War. The performance is in many respects 
unique, and not a little sensational. The au- 
thor daguerreotypes the habits and manners 
of Bismarck with realistic minuteness; re- 
produces his guarded and unguarded conver- 
sational droppings with refreshing unreserve ; 
reveals his traits of temper, disposition, and 
character as he understands them ; and repeats 
with ardent relish his numberless reminis- 
cences, jokes, stinging or satirical thrusts, and 
favorite anecdotes, the while utterly reckless 
whose feelings are wounded or whose toes 
trod on by the hard heels of the rough great 
man. On the whole, Bismarck’s character 
will not be hurt by these free revelations. It 
must be plain to the dullest comprehension 
while reading them that few men could be in- 
voluntarily subjected to so close a scrutiny 
and come ont of the ordeal so well. Surpris- 
ingly little is revealed that is seriously dispar- 
aging to his character. Despite his occasion- 
al hardness and seeming inhumanity, he could 
be frank, engaging, tender, considerate, and 
humane in deed, however inexorable he might 
seem in theory. Nothing can be clearer than 
that he was animated by the most intense zeal 
for the welfare and security of the father-land, 
and that to exalted powers of statesmanship 
he added the most fervid patriotism. Dr. 
Busch has padded his volumes unduly with 
reproductions of his old editorials, some of 
which, it is true, have a substantial interest 


6 Bismarck in the Franco-German War, 1870, 1871. Au- 
thorized Translation from the German of Dr. Morirz 
Busou. 2 Vols., 12mo, pp. 364 and 374. New York: 


Charlies Scribner's Sons, 





as revealing the secret springs of actions that 
have become historical, but for the most part 
they are prosy and tiresome. Had the work 
been confined more strictly to personal recol- 
lections of Bismarck’s sayings, it would have 
been equally entertaining and far more wide- 
ly accessible. We should not omit to say 
that some of the descriptions of military opera- 
tions and of battle-fields are graphie pictures 
of war’s desolation, and that the numerous 
brief glimpses which are afforded of other dis- 
tinguished persons than the great Chancellor 
are often highly characteristic. 

In these days, when veneration for great 
men is seemingly dying out, so that even the 
name of Washington is more often coupled 
with a sneering witticism than mentioned with 
grateful and reverent emotion, it is a boon to 
come upon a volume like Dr. Taylor’s Moses th; 
Lawgiver,’ which concentrates attention upon 
the life and character of the great Hebrew 
leader, whose story should be made a house- 
hold word, in order that his piety and patriot- 
ism may become a perpetual incentive and 
example. The volume belongs to a series of 
biographical discourses prepared by Dr. Tay- 
lor, illustrative of typical Scripture worthies, 
all of whom are heroic and inspiring figures. 
In the one before us, the author, leaving the 
abstruser questions of chronology and Egyp- 
tology on one side, devotes his learning and 
eloquence to the exposition, defense, and ap- 
plication of the inspired narrative of the cap- 
tivity, the flight, the wandering, and of its rec- 
ord of the man who was the central figure in 
each. Each discourse is appropriated to some 
marked event or crisis in the life of Moses, 
and, combined, they form a complete outline of 
his career from his birth and early training to 
his death and burial. Besides illustrating the 
character and acts of Moses with distinctness 
and force, the several discourses furnish accu- 
rate and instructive views of the life, manners, 
laws, religion, arts, and civilization of the an- 
cient Egyptians, and of the history and insti- 
tutions of the Israelites anterior to and during 
the life of Moses. The volume should have the 
effect of reviving the fading sense of vener- 
ation in the minds of youth, and it must at 
least give an enhanced interest in Bible study 
to those who have not yet suffered from the be- 
numbing influence of the prevalent apathy for 
men and things that were once revered. 

Admirers of the drama will find much pleas- 
ant entertainment in Mr. Baker’s English Act- 
ors.® After a sufficiently elaborate introducto- 
ry essay descriptive of the mystery and miracle 
plays and of the moralities and interludes that 
were the predecessors of the true drama in Eng- 
land, the author gives an outline of the origin 
of the English theatre, and follows with suc- 





7 Moses the Lawgiver. By Rev. Wirttam M. Tayror, 
D.D. 12mo, pp. 482. New York: Harper and Brothers. 

& English Actors, from Shakspeare to Macready. By 
Henry Barton Baker. 2 Vols,, 12mo, pp. 308 and 311. 
New York: Henry Holt and Co, 
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cinct notes of its subsequent growth and prog- 
ress, and with graphic biographical sketches 
of all the successive actors, from Burbage and 
Shakspeare to Macready, who have won an 
established reputation on the British stage. 
[hese sketches are conveniently grouped in 
periods, severally embracing the actors of the 
“ Restoration and the Betterton School,” of the 
“Garrick Period,” of the “ Kemble Period,” and 
of the “ Kean and Macready Period ;” and be- 
sides being rich in personal anecdote and inci- 
dent, they give the reader a vivid idea of the 
ups and downs, the shifts and devices, the ri- 
valries and friendships, of professional players, 
together with their social surroundings and 
their relationship to the great dramatists whose 
plays their talents recommended to public fa- 
One of the most obvious reflections forced 
upon us by the perusal of these readable vol- 
umes is the improved moral and social stand- 
ng of the modern actor, and the increased re- 
finement and purity of the drama and the stage 
since the days of Wycherley, Congreve, aud 
Sheridan. 


vor. 


Our budget of prose fiction is so full that we 
must be satisfied with the briefest presentation 
of its contents. Noteworthy among these is 
Within the Precinets,? a quiet tale by Mrs. Oli- 
phant, redolent with the odor of an old Eng- 
lish abbey church, and having just enough of 
her favorite eeclesiological refrain to be agree- 
able. Among other venerable rubbish of this 
fine old church, and deriving its name from it, 
is a remnant of chivalry styled “The Cheva- 
liers of St. Michael”—a body of retired milita- 
ry ofticers who are the pensioners of a charity 
connected with the parish, which affords a gen- 
teel and comfortable refuge for them and their 
families. The interest of the story converges 
upon Lottie Despard, the brave, practical, moth- 
erless daughter of one of the least worthy of 
these old chevaliers, who is an airy and selfish 
old coxcomb, and who, with an equally selfish 
lout of a brother, taxes the girl to the utmost 
in her efforts to live with simple elegance and 
keep up an appearance of gentility. Besides 
being brave and beautiful, Lottie has a voice 
of wonderful quality, and upon this gift a triple 
love story is founded, in which three lovers 
contend for her favor. Of course she returns 
the affection of the one who is the least worthy 
of it, and who, after brightening her life for a 
time, wounds her sorely by proving false and 
mercenary. Time, however, and her gift of 
song, exert a curative influence upon her, and 
her nature is expanded and its richness brought 
out by the sufferings she underwent. Finally 
a purer, nobler, and more unselfish love com- 
pletes the cure of her wounded heart, and re- 
wards her for all her anguish.—We have no 
hesitation in classing Defoe’s Journal of the 
Plague in London'® with works of romance, 





® Within the Precincts. A Novel. By Mrs. Ovienanrt, 
“Franklin Square Library.” 4to, pp. 83. New York: 


Harper and Brothers. 
10 Journal of the Plague in London, By Dantex Deror, 


since, notwithstanding the literalness of its 
style and the general historical accuracy of its 
narrative of the facts attending the origin and 
course of the terrible pestilence it chronicles, 
there can be no doubt that the coloring and 
arrangement of its incidents, and the disposi- 
tion, grouping, and personality of the actors 
who figure in it, are as purely fictitious as the 
existence of the imaginary narrator who as- 
sumes to have been an eye-witness of and par- 
ticipant in the scenes he describes. None of 
the fictions of this unrivalled story-teller, not 
even his peerless Robinson Crusoe, have more 
of the charm of apparent verity and reality 
than this singular production; and there are 
extended passages in it which he has never 
equalled elsewhere in simplicity, pathos, ten 
derness, descriptive power, and the faculty of 
conjuring up tragic situations of overpower- 
ing intensity. Moreover, the work is a fine 
specimen of expressive and masculine English, 
and a timely revival of the memory of a vis 
itation which has many features in common 
with the scourge that now threatens the civil- 
ized world.—All or Nothing" is a conventional 
story of English society, in which a worldly 
mother interteres to break off the engagement 
of her beautiful and pliable daughter with the 
man she loved, and by whom she was loved in 
return, and contrives to marry her to a richer 
wooer, for whom she has no warmer sentiment 
than esteem. The usual complications and 
arising from such a marriage, 
with which novel-readers are thoroughly fa- 
miliar, form the burden of the story.—Dosia,'? 
Pretty Little Countess Zina,'* and Marrying Off a 
Daughter** are three novels from the preternat- 
urally active pen of Mrs. Henry Gréville. They 
are all founded on Russian life and manners, 
and are told with sparkling French vivacity, 
but have little depth or earnestness of feeling. 
Dosia is the best of the trio, and it is impossible 
not to be amused and interested in its prettily 
willful and charmingly hoidenish heroine, who 
is more boy than girl in her tastes and ac- 
complishments, till she is softened and made 
more sweetly womanly by an access of true 
love. The others are merely instances of the 
author’s faculty of making commonplace bright 
and attractive.—The Disturbing Element'® is an 
engaging short story by Charlotte M. Yonge, 
describing the experiences of a club of young 
ladies, formed by them, under the leadership 
of a sweet-tempered spinster, for their mutual 


wretchedness 
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intellectual improvement, and whic h goes on 
swimmingly, till a disturbing element invades 
it in the form of certain masculines, who be- 
come lovers of the fair students, and interrupt 
their plans by courtship and matrimony. 

Young people who are fond of fairy tales will 
be interested and instructed by Mr. Bunce’s 
Fairy Tales: Their Origin and Meaning.*® Its 
scope is modest and its treatment popular, the 
aim of the author being to create a taste for 
folk-lore literature by an account of the fairies 
of different ages and lands as they survive in 
popular traditions, and by reproductions of 
some of the pleasing fables that are current 
concerning them.—<Although Bel Marjory" is a 
love story intended to meet the case of those 
who have 
unless it be sugar-coated with religion, so far 


scruples against romance-reading 


as we can discern its love passages are marked 
by the same appetizing complications, alterna- 
tions, and vicissitudes that are to be found in 
the ordinary novel. Its actors have the same 
propensities and are moved by the same pas- 
sions and emotions as their profane proto- 
types, and its plot conforms to the stereotyped 
model, 
moy’* tells his story with realistic distinctness 
and graceful vigor. Besides having a sufti- 
cient variety of love’s experiences to give a 
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Foot,?° in which, not content with lifting the 
veil from the debasing career of a coarse and 


dissipated but beautiful French dancer, she 


regales us with the details of two mock mar- 
riages and as many violent deaths, of a tragic 
accident, and a murder with horrible attending 
circumstances, and of the inevitable crop of 
detective experiences and trial scenes. Inter- 
woven With these feverish incidents is a love 
story of considerable power.—A shade less sen- 
sational than the novel just laid down is a tale 
by Mr. F. W. Robinson, entitled Coward Con- 
science,?’ whose chief attraction is the charac- 
ter and fortunes of the pure and beautiful 
daughter of a wealthy receiver of stolen goods, 
who did not seruple to be a thief when a tempt- 
ing occasion offered. The girl, having become 
conscious of her father’s business, endeavors to 
escape from the villainous atmosphere around 


| her, and in her efforts to do so accidentally 


The author of The Grahams of Inver- | 


glow of changeful color to the narrative, his | 


delineations of social life in the Scottish High- 
lands are very graphic. The 
tale is not confined to that region of com- 
mingled romance and common-sense, but car- 
ries the leading actors to London and its busy 
life, to Spain and the army operating there 
under Wellington, to Waterloo, and thence to 


scene of the 


meets and is befriended by a gentleman, who, 
after many obstacles surmounted, becomes her 
husband. The tone of the story is not eleva- 
ting, and it is copiously interlarded with pro- 
fane expletives, which are the more shocking 
because they are the utterances of a dying 
man.— Quaker Cousins,** by Agues Macdonell, 
and The Sherlocks,?* by John Saunders, are 
strong, genial, and wholesome tales. In each 
the narrative is flowing, the love situations 


| pure and sweet, the characters well balanced 
| and impressive, and their bearing in prosperity 


Paris, and is fertile of stirring or romantie in- | 


cidents connected with each.—The author of 


added another to her felicitous revivals of old- 
en lifeandtimes. Following her usual method, 
in Joan the Maid’? she puts in the mouth of a 
quasi-spectator the romantic story of Joan of 
Are, and causes him to depict the most striking 


from the stand-point of one who believes that 
she is divinely commissioned, The narrative 
is chaste, fervid, earnest, and has all the illu- 
sion of reality. The scene opens and closes in 
the west of England, and is embellished by 
some exquisite transcripts of its home and ru- 
ral life. Its tone is sweet, strong, and pure.— 
In few of her romances has Miss Braddon ex- 
hibited a greater fertility of resources of the 
sensational kind than in her novel The Cloven 
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and under the pressure of adversity such as 
to win our sympathy and admiration.—The 
Awakening is a sprightly brief tale of the suc- 
cess of a clever and romantic device, contrived 
by two maidens to win back to one of them— 
a rural Chloe—the affection of her lover when 


| it had been cooled by the blandishments of 
the Chronicles of the Schinberg Cotta Family has | 


London society.—Totally unlike the staple 
English and American novel is the fresh and 
graceful tale, The Barque Future,?> just trans- 
lated by Mrs. Ole Bull from the Swedish of the 
Norwegian novelist Jonas Lie. Of course it 





| is the old story of love, but the entire setting 
traditional or historic passages in her career 


| per’s Half-hour Series.” 


of the story is out of the beaten track. In- 
stead of its scenes being laid amid the sur- 
roundings of artificial society, they are cast 
among the hardy folk of the stormy sea-coast 
of Norland, amid a society which retains the 
vigorous freshness of primitive simplicity. 
Though the love sas is a delightful idyl, yet 
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the peculiar charm of the book lies in its spirit- 
ed transcripts from life of the customs, usages, 
social characteristics, toils, trials, amusements, 
and romantic superstitions and observances of 
the strongly marked but artless children of 
the far North. 

President Bartlett’s From Eqypt to Palestine’ 
volume that itself to a 
circle of readers and inquirers, 


addresses large 
Suthicientiy 


learned to compel the attention of profession- 


is a 


al scholars for the light it throws on impor- 
tant theological and archeological problems, 
it is yet so unencumbered by the abracadabra 
of technical learning, and so lucid and spirited 
in its recital of incidents of travel and explo- 
ration, as to conciliate and securely fasten the 
The 


yurpose of the volume is to bring together the 
pur} 


interest of the non-professional reader. 


ascertained results of the investigations which 
have been industriously prosecuted for many 
years by scholars and travellers bearing upon 
the history of the Israelites, in connection with 
Egypt, the Sinaitiec peninsula, and the wilder- 
ness, and to present these results in a form so 
compact as to admit of an intelligent unity of 
view. Not the facts 
and inferences that might be exhumed from 
books, President Bartlett determined to travel 
over the entire route of the Israelites described 
in the Pentateuch, with special reference to 
the subject ; and in doing so he made it a point 


content, however, with 


to examine personally the several lines of trav- 
el ascribed to the Hebrews by former writers, 
and to form a judgment of the accuracy or fal 
lacy of their conclusions by his own careful 
It is apparent throughout the 
volume that it has been his constant practical 


observations. 


aim to weigh the difficulties which have been 
raised as to the possibility of the journey de- 
scribed in the Pentateuch, to ascertain without 
partisanship or haste the real facts so far as 
they might be 
fully made on the spot, and to discover the ex- 
tent of the correspondence between the Land 
and the Book. Apart from the absorbing in- 
terest which attaches to this candid and emi- 
nent scholar’s minute and step-by-step tracings 
of the Israelitish journey, to his identifications 
and descriptions of sacred sites and landmarks, 
and to his accounts of the geographical rela- 
tions of the places mentioned in the Bible, his 
volume has an independent fascination as a 
eraphie record of travel and exploration, both 
with reference to his special inquiry and to a 
considerable field outside of it. Besides being 
a profoundly interesting popular exposition of 


revealed by observations care- 


the route of the Israelites, it is also a rich de- | 


pository of valuable material illustrating other 
Old and New Testament scenes and incidents, 
and throwing light on the history and remains, 


26 From Egypt to Palestine, through Sinai, the Wilder- 
ness, and the South Country. Observations of a Journey 
made with Special Reference to the History of the Israel- 
ites. By S.C. Bartiett, D.D., LL.D. With Maps and 
Illustrations, Svo, pp. 560. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 
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the past condition and present state, both of 
the 
Arabia, Egypt, Syria, ete. 
lie adjacent to it. 


the region traversed by Hebrews and ot 


the countries that 
Fhough one should by any 
possibility be 


of the 


indifferent to the identitication 
route of the 
morbidly apathetic reader who could be proot 


Israelites, he must be a 


against the attractiveness of this volume as 
of travels and a ¢ 


a book opious store of fresh, 


curious, entertaining, and valuable informa- 
tion. 

The publ] cation of a new edition of the late 
Protesso1 


aftords 


Tayler Lewis's Six Days of Creation? 
a striking illustration of “ Time’s re- 
When the treatise first apy ared, 


nearly a quarter of a century ago, its advanced 


venges.” 
ideas were attacked with almost equal vel 

mence by scientitie and theological, bigots, and 
it was pronounced false or fanciful by the one, 
and the 


Since then it has lived down these as 


heterodox, or at least 
other. 


dangerous, by 


saults, and at this day probably expresses the 
conviction of the great mass of Christians. In 
this essay 


Professor Lewis did not out to 


discuss the subject of creation, in its six-timed 


set 


aspect, from the side of theological Oo! physic al 
science, but from the Seriptural or philologic al 
side. Calmly disregarding the attempts on 
the one side to oppugn the Biblical record by 
the facts of science, and on the other to defend 
it by a reconcilement of the narrative in Gen- 
those facets, he, for the first, under- 
took the task of setting forth the Biblical idea 
of creation, philologically 


othe 


esis with 


ascertained, or, in 
words, “creation as revealed in distine- 
tion from any scientific or inductive theory of 
the earth.” 
the ideas which 


and 
this de- 
with 
following: 
that 
language, which is neither 
scientific, nor philosophical, nor metaphysical, 
nor poetical, but phenomenal; that the Bible, 
rightly interpreted, is of authority in its direct 
teachings of natural as well as moral truth: 
that alternating series of 
growths, each having a supernatural begin- 
ning; 


This was his leading design ; 
the wake of 
sign, and are elaborated by him 
and the 
that revelation is independent of science ; 
it uses 1ts 


flow in 
great 
learning ingenuity, are 


own 


creation was an 


that the creative periods are indefinite, 


| of a duration not measurable by accepted ideas 


of divisions of time ; and that the days spoken 
of in Genesis are not the common diurnal rev- 
olutions measured by the rising and setting 
A large body of col- 


lateral topics suggested by or in 


of the heavenly bodies. 
illustration 
of these positions is introduced in the treatise, 
the whole forming a masterly exposition 
getical and philological 


eXe- 
of the portions of 
the Old Testament which relate to the order 
of creation, the origin of man, and divine rev- 
elation. The chief point evolved in this work, 
that the Bible does not teach that the cre- 


xr Days 


of Creation; or, The Scriptural Coamog- 
the Ar 


cient Idea of Time-Worlds in Distinc- 
Worlds in Space. By Tayier Lewis 
New York: Robert Carter and Brothers, 
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ative days were twenty-four hours long, but 
that they were indefinite periods, is support- 
ed with unusual erudition and convincing 
cogency. 

The Greek text of Stories from Herodotus, and 
the Seventh Book of the History,** has been edit- 
ed by Dr. Keep with the object of presenting 
Herodotus in his twofold character of the pro- 
found historian and the fascinating story-tell- 
er to beginners of Greek in colleges and acade- 
mies. The larger portion of the text is occupied 
with the Seventh Book, which is reproduced, 
without abridgment, from the plates of the 
Harper’s text edition of Blakeley’s Herodotus. 
The stories have been freshly set up, and com- 
prise selections from the brilliant moral, his- 
torical, and romantic episodes that diversify 
the narrative of Herodotus. Copious English 
notes are appended, extending over more than 
half the volume, carefully prepared by Dr. 
Keep so as to afford all reasonable help to the 
student in construing the text, and in unrav- 
elling its historical, mythological, and other 
allusions. 

The publication of cheap miniature volumes 
of entertaining, useful, and standard literature 
has reached an unexpected magnitude in this 
country, and promises to exert a powerful ed- 
ucating and refining influence upon many to 
whom more extensive works are either inac- 
eessible by reason of their cost, or forbidding 
because of their formidable size and the amount 
of previous training demanded for the due com- 
prehension of them. The month of which we 
now give the literary record has been pecul- 
iarly fertile of this class of publications. Thus 
Poetry is worthily represented by the complete 
poetical works of Goldsmith,?? whose genial 
humor and elegant simplicity may now irra- 
diate the humblest home ; by Cowper’s delight- 
ful social and domestic poem on The Sofa ;*° and 
by a tasteful collection of Ballads of Battle and 
Bravery,*' comprising some of the finest lyrics 
in the language. Then, again, the taste for the 
Drama is judiciously catered for by a reprodue- 
tion of Goldsmith’s charming humorous come- 
dies, She Stoops to Conquer and The Good-natured 
Man ;*? and for Fiction by a selection of sketches 
of English rural life and scenery from Miss Mit- 
ford’s Our Village? In Biography we have a 
clever compilation of the Life of Thomas Car- 





28 Stories from Herodotus, and the Seventh Book of the 
History. With English Notes by Ronert P. Krep, Ph. D. 
18mo, pp. 338. New York: Harper and Brothers. 

29 The Poems of Oliver Goldsmith. ‘** Harper's Half-hour 
Series.” 32mo, pp.128._ New York: Harper and Brothers. 

30 The Task. oak I1.—The Sofa. ‘Standard English 
Authors Series.” Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott and Co, 

31 Ballads of Battle and Bravery. Selected by W. Gor- 
pon M‘Cane. ‘*Harper’s Half-hour Series.” 32mo, pp. 
153. New York: Harper and Brothers. 

2 She Stoops to Conquer and The Good-natured Man. 
Comedies. By Orrver Gotpsmitn. ‘ Harper’s Half-hour 
Series.” 32mo,pp. 212. New York: Harper and Brothers. 

83 Our Village. Sketches of Rural Character ard Scen- 
ery. By Mary Russeit Mitrorp. ‘ Harper's Half-hour 
Series.” 32mo, pp. 160. New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 








16mo, pp. 62. 


lyle,** affording a condensed view of his char- 
acter and theories, his literary labors, and his 
rank as a historian and thinker; and in Narra- 


| tive we are given a graphic account of the hor 


| six months’ victim. 


rors of the slave-trade,** with a description of 
the way in which crews are still shipped for it 
in our Northern sea-ports, by one who was a 
The taste of collectors of 
brie-a-braec and curiosities of industrial art is 
intelligently directed by a dainty little man- 
ual on Bibelots and Curios.°® In a primer of the 
natural resources of the United States*’ a large 
amount of solid information is brought togeth- 
er in a condensed form concerning our coal, 
iron, and other natural products, and relative 
to the products of the soil, the forest, the riy- 
ers, and the seas; and it also contains a large 
body of useful facts relative to soils, rain-fall, 
and climate. Lastly, a most important con- 
tribution is made to knowledge in the spheres 
of History and Hygiene. To the former by 
Mr. Towle’s clear and comprehensive sketch of 
the history of modern France,** from the coup 
état of Louis Napoleon in 1851 to the pres- 
ent time, including a summary of its principal 
political and military events, and of its social, 
military, financial, industrial, and educational 
condition; and by Mr. Eugene Lawrence’s out- 
line of modern English literature,*® from Cow- 
per till the present day, comprising brief but 
satisfactory sketches of the principal poets, 
novelists, lecturers, and historians of the peri- 
od, together with judicious criticisms and an- 
alyses of their productions. The contributions 
to hygiene are two excellent health primers, 
respectively on baths and bathing,*® and on 
personal appearances in health and disease ;*' 
and Colonel’s Waring’s adaptation of Fleeming 
Jenkin’s invaluable lectures on healthy houses* 
to the needs and conditions of American social 
life. These lectures embody a lucid exposi- 
tion of the cardinal principles of house drain- 
age and ventilation, and are of substantial 
practical value. 


34 Thomas Carlyle. His Life, his Books, his Theo- 
ries. By Atrrep H. Guernsey. ‘ Appleton’s Handy 
Volume Series.” 18mo, pp. 201. New York: D, Apple- 


ton and Co, 

35 Six Months ona Slaver. A True Narrative. By Ep- 
warp Manning. “ Harper's Half-hour Series.” 82mo, 
yp. 128. New York: Harper and Brothers. 

36 Bibelots and Curios. A Manual for Collectors. With 
a Glossary of Technical Terms. By Frepreriok Vors. 
18mo, pp. 116. New York: D. Appleton and Co. 

37 The Natural Resources of the United States. By J. 

18mo, pp. 115. New York: D. Apple- 
ton and Co, 


38 Modern France. By Grorae M.Tow.r. “ Harper's 
Half-hour Series.” 32mo, pp. 146. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 
39 English Literature Primers. Modern Period. By 
Eveene Lawrence. * Harper’s Half-hour Series.” 32me, 
pp. 133. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
40 Baths and Bathing. Sq. 16mo, pp. 93. 
D. Appleton and Co, 
41 Personal Appearances in Health and Disease. By 
Stoney Covrtanp, M.D. Sq. 16mo, pp. 96. New York: 
D. Appleton and Co. oe 
42 Healthy Houses. By Furemina Jenxty, F.RS. 
Adapted to American Conditions by Grorck E. War- 
inc, Jan. ‘ Harper's Half-hour Series.” 32mo, pp. 121. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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Astronomy.—The following minor planets 
have been discovered this year: 192, by Palisa, 
February 17 (his fifteenth planet); 193, by 
Coggia, March 1 (his third planet); 194, by Pe- 
ters, March 21 (his thirty-third planet). Dr. 
Peters also discovered a second planet, Mareh 
91, which was really Leto, but which could 
not be reconciled with any known asteroid, as 
the elements of the Berliner Jahrbuch 
given for an epoch ten years wrong. 

There has been a sum of $5000 appropriated 
by Congress to be expended by the Navy De- 
partment in experiments to determine the ve- 
locity of light, and hence the sun’s distance, 
when the aberration constant is known. The 
ti xperiments are to be conducted by Professor 
Newcomb, superintendent of the Nautical Al- 
manac. The aberration constant is being re- 
determined by Nyrén, of Pulkova, with the 
prime vertical transit. 

The report of the Fort Worth (Texas) party 
to observe the eclipse of 1872, July 29, has 
been handsomely printed in quarto, under the 
editorship of Mr. L. Waldo. It contains an in- 
troduction, and sections on time observations, 
longitude determination, latitude 
tions, geographical positions, and these are 
followed by the reports of Mr. Waldo and oth- 
er members of the party, and by reports of 
other persons. The whole has four illustra- 
tive plates. Mr. Waldo took several photo- 
graphs of the corona through a double refract- 
ing prism. 


were 


obsery a- 


The negatives were examined by 
Professor Pickering, who reports that they 
show tangential polarization of the corona if 
a certain arrangement of the apparatus had 
been made. The arrangement used was un- 
known to him while he made this examina- 
tion, but really was such as would, according 
to Professor Pickering, indicate such tangen- 
tial polarization ; and this is the conclusion to 
which Mr. Waldo comes—that the light of the 
corona is tangentially polarized. It 
noted, however, that these negatives were sub- 
mitted to Dr. Hastings, who does not admit 
this conclusion, and who shows how the phe- 
nomena may be otherwise produced. Profess- 
or Rees observed with a spectroscope, and 
found a continuous spectrum to the corona 
crossed by dark lines, among which C and D 
were identified. 

Professor 8. P. Langley, of Alleghany Ob- 
servatory, who is now in Italy, sends to the 
American Journal of Science and Arts a brief de- 
scription of the proposed observatory to be 
erected on Mount Etna, under the direction of 
Professor Tacchini, of Palermo, at an elevation 
of over 9600 feet above sea-level. He adds: 
“T write in the hope that the example thus 
set by Italy may find imitators with us. I 
have been now for some time at a less high 
but still an elevated station here, about 4500 
feet above the sea, engaged in observations 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


is to be | 


| force of the spring upon the second collar, 


which may be of some use in determining what 
may be expected in similar sites in our own 
territory, their aim being to substitute some 
sort of quantitative data for our present con- 
jectural knowledge as to the degre e in which 
the conditions of vision are Improve d at high- 
er stations, and to form with something of deti- 
The re- 
sults (which will probably appear in a report 
presented to the United States Coast Survey) 
but I say, in 
general terms, that while as regards observa- 
tions of precision, perhaps even as regards 
work on double stars and like measures, the 
gain is less than might have been expected, 
too much can hardly be said of the immense 
advantage of an elevated station for almost 
every 


niteness a standard of comparison. 


are not as yet complete; may 


kind of research connected with solar 
physics. This is specially the case as regards 
the chromosphere ; while to the 
concededly, our only hope (with our present 
means) of materially extending our knowledge 
of it lies in the prospect that we may yet be 
able to see it without an eclipse, if the ob- 
server be in an exceptionally transparent at- 
mosphere.” 


as corona, 


Professor Holden, U.S.N., and Lieutenant 
Bergland, U.S.A., have translated an important 
paper, by Dr. Gyldén, director of the Stockholm 
Observatory, on the relations the 
number, brightness, and dis- 
tances of the fixed stars. 


between 
relative mean 
It is published by 
the Scientilic Society of the Troy Polytechnic 
Institute. 

The gold medal of the Royal Astronomical 
Society has been sent to Professor Hall for his 
discovery of the satellites of Mars and other 
astronomical works. 

In Physics, Deprez has contrived a very in- 
genious velocity regulator, which may be used 
either for electro-magnetic motors alone, or, 
by a special adaptation, to any kind of motor. 
Upon the rotating axis of the motor two insu- 
lated collars are fastened, one of which carries 
an elastic spring of metal, at the extremity of 
which is a metallic mass, through which an 
adjusting screw passes, which presses by the 
In 
the case of a magnetic motor the battery cur- 
rent which drives it passes through this spring 
from one collar to the other. When the ve- 
locity becomes sufficient to generate centrifu- 
gal force enough to overcome the tension of 
the spring, contact is broken between the ad- 
justing screw and the second collar. The mo- 
tive power being thus withdrawn, the speed 
of the motor lessens, until the tension of the 
spring is again in excess, and contact is re-es- 
tablished. The limits between which this va- 
riation of velocity takes place may be made as 
small as one pleases by suitable adjustment 
of the spring. To test this question the au- 
thor measured the time required for a certain 
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number of revolutions of a magnetic engine | the house, being exceptionally perfect, are 


furnished with this regulator, varying the bat- 


tery power in the different experiments. He | 


found that with two cells 1646.6 seconds were 
required to get 51,000 rotations, while with 


as- 
cribed largely to the condition of the air with- 
in it. 


To test the question, experiments were 


|} nade by stationing persons in various parts 


four cells the time required for the same num- | 


ber of rotations was only 2.5 seconds more. 
Freeland, of the Senior Class in the Towne 

Scientitic School, University of Pennsylvania, 

has described a machine constructed by him- 


self for playing automatically the well-known | 


game of tit-tat-to. Attempts to devise such 
machines have been numerous, but thus far 
unsuccessful, most of the machines exhibited, 
like the celebrated chess-player of Maelzael, 
having a concealed player within. After mak- 
ing an elaborate theoretical analysis of the 
simple game referred to, Freeland chose certain 
limiting conditions for the machine. These 
were, first, that the machine should always 
play the best move, and second, that its oppo- 
nent, during the first three moves, if he wishes 
to play one of two or four symmetrical moves, 
shall take the one having the lowest number. 
Tabulating the moves under these conditions, 
he transferred the table to a revolving eylin- 
der, and thus transformed the symbolical table 
into a mechanical one, 
Jines upon it, dividing it into squares, the first 
four moves of the opponent being grouped in 


This cylinder has 150 | 


| 





four rows of nine lines each, the answering | 


moves of the machine being grouped in a sep- 
arate row, though upon the same line, parallel 
with the axis, as the others. Pins at the in- 
tersection of these lines determine the moves 
by means of ingeniously arranged mechanism. 
When the machine succeeds in getting its three 
marks in a row, it announces the fact that it 
has won by ringing a bell. Though some of 
its games have, of course, been drawn, it has 
not thus far been beaten in a single one. 
Jacques has studied the effeet produced by 
the motion of the air in an auditorium upon 
its acoustic qualities, using for this purpose 
the Baltimore Academy of Music. Having 
proved by direct experiment that variations 
in density in the air transmitting sound not 
only decrease materially the intensity of the 
sound, as Tyndall has experimentally shown, 
but also actually modify its form, and thus 
give rise to confusion and indistinctness, it 
naturally followed that in public halis where 
such currents of air really exist in abundance 
there must be much difficulty from this cause. 
In the building above referred to the whole 
supply of fresh air is admitted at the back of 
the stage, is there warmed, then crosses the 
stage horizontally, passes through the prosce- 
nium, and diagonaliy upward toward the roof, 
across the auditorium, in one large current, 
and goes out partly through the roof, and part- 
ly through registers in the gallery ceilings, 
into a ventilating tower over the chandelier, 
whose heat is the motive power. 


of it during a performance, and asking them 
simply to note the comparative ease with which 
the performers could be heard. At various in- 
tervals the valves controlling the circulation 
of air were reversed, so as to produce currents. 
Almost invariably the testimony was that at 
times, which proved on comparison to agree 
with those at which the reversals had taken 
place, the sound was confused and indistinet, 
and people all over the house were seen to 
make an effort as if to listen, 

Holz has examined the specific magnetism 
of magnetic iron, and finds that its value is 
greater than that of any magnetic substance 
yet examined. Its maximum permanent mag- 
netism is nearly as great as this, and is great- 
er than that of steel hardened so as to be as 
hard as glass. Its permanent magnetism is 
sooner removed and its demagnetization soon- 
er effected by the same external forces than is 
the case with steel. 

Preece has suggested that electricians record 
earth currents produced by magnetic storms in 
absolute units. If the earth current be ob- 


} served upon a galvanometer, it can easily be 


reproduced upon the same instrument with a 
known resistance and a known electromotive 
force, and hence its strength in webers can he 
ascertained. Thus if an earth current pro- 
duce on a galvanometer a deflection of 50°, 
and one Daniell cell reproduced this deflection 
through a total resistance of 125 ohms, then 
the current would be equal to 1 divided by 
125 or to 0.008 weber. Or, if the length, resist- 
ance, and general direction of the cable or wire 


| be given, as well as the direction of the cur- 





} 
| 
| 


About 15,000 | 


cubic feet of air per minute are thus drawn | 


through the house. 


The acoustic qualities of | 


rent, the difference of potential at the two ends 
would be known. Thus a cable running due 
east and west, 246 miles long, having a resist- 
ance of five ohms per mile, would have, if the 
above current passed through it, a difference 
of potential at its ends of 9.84 volts. Simul- 
taneous observations at different and distant 
stations would throw much light on the poten- 
tial of the globe. 

Heraud has produced a new constant bat- 
tery of simple construction. The liquid used 
to excite it is a solution of ammonium chloride, 
and the depolarizing substance employed is 
mercurous chloride or calomel. In presence of 
zine the ammonium chloride gives zine chlo- 
ride, ammonia, and hydrogen. The hydrogen 
reduces the mercurons chloride, yielding me- 
tallie mereury and hydrochloric acid. This 
latter uniting With the ammonia gives ammo- 
nium chloride again. To prevent the forma- 
tion of zine oxychloride and its deposition on 
the zine, one-tenth of ammonia solution is add- 
ed to the solution of ammonium chloride. The 
zine is suspended in the middle of the liquid, 
and the carbon, the positive electrode, is in- 
closed in a canvas bag. After working on a 








closed circuit for 248 days, the current retain- 
ed two-thirds of its original strength. 

In Chemistry, Wills has called attention to 
the fact that the action of the electric light in 
ail produces a direct union of the constituent 
oxygen and nitrogen, and gives rise to oxides 
‘nitrogen which are injurious in their ac- 
Direct experiment to test the question 
in the laboratory showed that in four experi- 


tion. 


ments nitric acid was generated equivalent to 
from half to three-quarters of a gram per 
hour. 
of this result in its bearing upon the question 
of the general int 
carbon points for illumination. 

Mills and Hogarth have made a series of 
experiments in order to compare the equiva- 
The ordi- 
nary mode of comparison is, as is well known, 


The author points out the importance 


roduction of the are between 


lents of acid bodies dynamically. 


by noting their capacity of saturation as meas- 
ured by the quantity of metal in their normal 
salts. The authors selected sulphuric and hy- 
drochlorie acid for their experiments, and the 
that al- 
two molecules of hydrochlorie acid 


results of their experiments show 
though 
may be the chemical equivalent of one of sul- 
phurie acid, as determined by the weight re- 
quired for saturation, it is certainly not the 
equivalent in any dynamical sense. Their ex- 
periments even render it probable that a sin- 
gle molecule of hydrochloric acid is dynamical- 
ly equal to one of sulphuric acid. This view 
of the authors is confirmed by a determination 
of Ostwald, based on the alteration of the spe- 
He finds that two 
molecules of hydrochloric acid stand to one of 


cific volume of solutions. 
sulphuric acid as 1.93 to 1. 

Pohl has described a simple and sure method 
for detecting the difference between natural 
and artificial turquoise. This discovery is of 
great importance, inasmuch as the imitations, 
which are produced in Austria, England, and 
France, are found to possess all the character- 


istic physical properties of the natural stone | 


in regard to color, hardness, density, fracture, 
The difficulty 
of detection is increased by the fact that there 
are two distinct varieties of turquoise, a blue 
and a green one, differing considerably in 
their physical properties. That from Persia 
is sky-blue, while that from France, Nevada, 
Germany,and Mexico is greenish-blue to yel- 
lowish-green. 
bles the Persian, but is paler in section and 
more brittle. The author places a portion of 


and microscopic appearance. 


the mineral in a covered crucible, and heats | 


it to redness over an ordinary Bunsen burner. 
If it be a real turquoise, a peculiar crackling 
noise, like that given by sodium chloride when 


heated, will be heard, and a deep brown-black | 


earthy powder is left. Artificial turquoises 
do not crackle, and the remaining mass is a 


greenish-blue solid. 


Anthropology.—The friends of the science of | 


man living at our national capital have organ- 
ized in that city an association, entitled “The 
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The Egyptian variety resem- | 
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Anthropological Society of Washington.” Sev- 
eral meetings have been held, and important 
papers read. The object of the 
stated in its constitution, is to foster in every 


society, as 


way the study of man, and especially to seek 
to perfect the valuable and 
tions in Washington. The presi tent of the 
society is Major J. W. Powell; the recording 
secretary, Mr. Elmer J. Reynolds; the corre- 
sponding secretary, Professor Otis T. Mason. 

it be- 
comes necessary to revive an old principle of 
that the amount of proof demanded in 
any case is proportionate to the strangeness 
of the phenomenon. On 

phanut pipe of Muscatine Cou Iowa, come 
three shell gorgets from Colonel Hilder, of St. 
from Florida shells, and each en- 
graved with a very life-like image of a spider. 


growing ¢ ollee- 


As archeological wonders multiply, 


logic 
the heels of the ele- 
nty, 


Louis, made 


The first was taken from a stone grave in St. 
Clair (¢ ounty, lllinois; the second, from amound 
in the same county; the third, from a mound 
in New Madrid County, Missouri. It 
teresting fact in this connection that the wild 
Indians in the vicinity call the Navajos spiders, 
because they spin and weave. Those are 
fond of spec ulating may conclude that in these 
graves we have the remains of some celebrated 
or, 


is 


an ih- 


W ho 


weavers, perhaps, of distinguished chief- 


tains of the ancient and honorable spider gens, 
In the sixth number of Matériaux for 1872, 
M 


marked with “cup cuttings” in the middle re- 


. Falsan speaks of the presence of rocks 
gion of the Rhone basin. The paper is called 
forth by a remark of M. Desor’s in his deserip- 
tion of the “ It 
seems extraordinary that up to this time none 
of these bowlders have been seen in Italy, 
Austria, or in the east of France.” The paper 
is of great interest to American archeologists, 


cup cuttings” of Switzerland: “ 


and it would be a good work for some one to 
the dist 
of these same objects in our country. 


collect the facts concerning ribution 

In Botany, we have to report a paper read 
by Mr. C. H. Peck before the Albany Institute 
on United States speci sof Lycoperdon, of which 
nineteen are enumerated. The species are de- 
scribed in detail, five being new. 

The American Quarterly Microscopical Journal 
has two papers on botanical subjects, one by 
I’. B. Hine on Saprolegnica, which contains the 
writer’s observations on species found in Cen- 
tral New York, and is illustrated by four plates. 
article, by Rev. A. B. Hervey, re- 
lates to the structure and classification of 
alge. 

The American Journal of Science has an in- 
teresting article, by Professor Tuckerman, on 
Minks’s observations on the development of 
lichens. Professor Tuckerman states that he 


has detected microgonidia in Parmelia tiliacea, 


| var. flavicans, in specimens collected by Mr. 


Charles Wright. 

The British Journal of Botany contains a 
translation of a paper by the late Professor 
A. Braun on the vegetable remains in the Egyp- 
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tian Museum at Berlin, the most important 
plants considered being the papyrus, and the 
different species of grain. Professor Braun 
believes with many others that all the stories 
about the germination of seeds or grains taken 
from mummies or Egyptian remains are false, 
and he states that the great obstacle in the 
way of a study of the ancient flora of Egypt is 
the ease with which deceit and imposition can 
be practiced in the manufacture and sale of 
so-called antiquities. The plants and seeds 
whose antiquity is best ascertained are those 
obtained by soaking bricks until the elay is re- 
moved, and the vegetable remains left behind, 
which can sometimes be accomplished. Un- 
fortunately, however, the plants thus brought 
to view are generally marsh plants which were 
growing wild, and thus little light is thrown 
on the botanical character of the species for- 
merly cultivated in Egypt, as they were rarely 
imbedded in bricks. 

The Botanische Zeitung has of late been prin- 
cipally devoted to an article by Godlewski on 
the “ Change of Form produced in Plants which 
are grown in Darkness.” The subject is dis- 
cussed from a physiological rather than a 
morphological stand-point. In the same jour- 
nal is an article by Stahl on the resting form 
of Vaucheria geminata. When assuming the 
resting stage, the species mentioned divides 
into a number of cells, so that it resembles the 
species of Gongrosira. There then escape from 
the cells amceboid bodies by which the plant 
is propagated. 

With relation to alg, several important 
works must be mentioned. Reinke has pub- 
lished in the Nova Acta of the Leop. Carol. 
Akad. an account of the development of the 
Cutleriacee of the Gulf of Naples, and the first 
volume of the contributions of the zoological 
station at Naples contains two papers on alge, 
one by Falkenberg, on Discosporangium, a new 
genus of Phwosporea, the other by Fr. Schmitz, 
on Halosphera, a peculiar pelagic alga, vulgar- 
ly called at Naples “ punti verdi.” The zoo- 
spores of the last-named species, as figured by 
Schmitz, are very peculiar, having the cilia 
attached at the blunter end. The same bot- 
anist has a paper on the green alge of the 
bay of Athens, at the end of which he de- 
scribes a new order, to which he gives the 
name of Siphonocladiacew. The Botaniska No- 
tiser also contains two papers on alge. The 
swarm spores of Trentepohlia and their con- 
jugation are treated by Wille, and Nordstedt 
describes some new species of Vaucheria. 

Zooloqy.—The literature of zoology has been 
enriched by the publication of Moseley’s Nat- 
uralist on the Challenger—a most interesting 
record of the voyage of the Challenger, by one 
of the naturalists aboard, whose other original 
works have,in fact, been the most important 
thus far of any done by the members of this 
expedition. Moseley’s discovery of the insect 
nature of Peripatus, and of the hydroid nature 
of the Millepora and Stylasteride, are of much 








more importance than the descriptive system- 
atic labors of the other co-laborers, useful 
these have been. 

The first notice of cave infusoria was by 
Tellkampf, who discovered several species of 
monads in Mammoth Cave. Additional forms 
were found there by Packard, but they have 
not been described. Dr. Joseph is, so far as 
we know, the first European naturalist to note 
their presence in European caves. In the wa- 
ters of the grottoes of Krain sedentary forms 
were found to occur on the gills of the cave 
salamander, on the bodies of cave crustacea, 
and myriapods. One of the most interesting 
forms is Peridinium stygium. 

Mr. 8. F. Clark describes in the Bulletin of 
the Cambridge Museum ten new species of 
hydroid polyps dredged in the Gulf Stream 
and Gulf of Mexico by Mr. Agassiz. 

Some new intestinal worms from birds, frogs, 
and turtles are elaborately described by Pro- 
fessor Ramsay Wright in the Proceedings of 
the Canadian Institute. He points out the 
value of the use of picricarminate in rendering 
transparent the different organs of trematode 
worms, and also states that the worm so com- 
mon in the shad last spring is Ascaris adunca 
Rudolphi. 

A fresh contribution to the embryology and 
structure of Brachiopods is Professor Brooks's 
work on Lingula in the Scientifie Results of 
the Session of the Chesapeake Zoological Labora- 
tory for 1873. Many new facts are present- 
ed, all tending, with those already known, to 
prove that Morse’s claim that these animals 
are “worms” was the correct one. Professor 
Brooks, however, infers that the Brachiopoda 
are specialized descendants from Polyzoan an- 
cestors, being simply a higher, specialized 
group of what were originally Polyzoan-like 
forms. He concludes that the Rotifera, Poly- 
zoa, and Veliger (an early phase of mollusks, 
through which nearly all now pass) “seem to 
be three branches which diverged very early 
from a common vermian stem. The Brachio- 
poda are the most highly specialized repre- 
sentatives of the Polyzoan branch, and the 
true mollusca stand in a similar relation to 
the Veliger branch.” The three stems he 
unites as a fundamental division of the ani- 
mal kingdom, which he terms Trochifera. 

A blind crustacean (Asellus cavaticus) of Ger- 
many is described in a comparative way by 
Dr. Fries in the Zoologischer Anzeiger ; while 
Dr. Thomas H. Streets, U.S.N., describes in the 
Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sci- 
ences at Philadelphia a number of pelagic crus- 
tacea collected with the towing net by Sur- 
geon William H. Jones, U.S.N., over a period of 
about four years, in the Pacific Ocean. Many 
of these interesting forms take refuge under 
the umbrellas of jelly-fishes, and a number of 
them are known to be phosphorescent. Dr. 
Streets suggests that the reason that these 
creatures shun the light is because they carry 
their own light about with them. 


as 
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After the examination of about six hundred 
spec imens of eels by Messrs. Packard, Kingsley, 


ing in the coarse and fine anatomy of the male 
elands to those claimed by Syrski, and after- 


ward by Dareste, to be males. Moving sperm- 


atozoa were, however, observed, and as these | 


have not been hitherto detected, the question 
of the sexes and breeding habits of the eels is 
in a way to be definitely settled. 


Engineering and Technology.—It is reported 


that Admiral Ammen, Commodore Selfridge, | 


Commander Lull, and Civil Engineer Menocal 
have been appointed to represent the United 
States government at the pending interna- 


tional conference at Paris, to discuss the ad-| plosive gases in coal mines; the application 


| of efiective indicators of the presence of fire- 


vantages of the several routes proposed for a 
ship-canal across the American isthmus, and to 
decide upon the best. The American Geograph- 
ical Society and the Chambers of Commerce of 
several of our chief cities, it is reported, have 
also sent delegates. 


The Bulletin of the Iron and Steel Associa- 


tion has just published the warmest kind of 
an indorsement of Morrison’s improvement in 


furnaces, adapting them for consuming waste 


fuels without smoke, to which we called atten- 
tion as an important invention nearly a year 
ago. The Bulletin thinks the invention espe- 
cially worthy of the attention of Pittsburgh 
manufacturers. 

An engine of the detachable type, known as 
Pyatt’s steam motor for street cars, has been in 
experimental service on the Market Street rail- 
way in Philadelphia for some time, and appar- 
ently with satisfactory results. 
engine, as we have long since advocated, is 


those of the self-contained type, since the for- 
mer permits the use of the present rolling stock, 
in Which large amounts of capital are repre- 
sented, and which the self-contained engines 
would render practically worthless. 

China is now constructing her first tele- 
graphic line for public business, and an agent 
for the projectors of a Pacific submarine cable 
to connect the west coast of America with 
China and Japan is said to be at present in 


to obtain their aid to the enterprise. The co- 
operation of Japan is reported to have already 
been secured. 

Dr. Kedzie, president of the State Board of 
Health of Michigan, in a just-published report 
to that body, calls special attention to the dan- 
gers of lead-poisoning from the use of tinned 
wares—a state of affairs resulting from the 
almost universal deterioration of the tinned 
goods at present in the market. 


ishing fact that a large proportion of the tinned 


wares in the market are unfit to use because | 


of the large quantity of lead with which the 
tin is alloyed.” The so-called marbleized ware 


he also pronounces to be unsafe for household | 


vessels, for the same reason. The Boston Jour- 


This type of 


Mr. 


This will ap- | 
pear from his statement that “it is an aston- | 


nal of Chemistry not long since called atten- 


| tion to this evil, which appears to be so wide- 
and Minot, three males were found, correspond- | 


spread and serious as to warrant legislative 
interference, 

The difficulties between the Sutro Tunnel 
Company and the mining companies of the 
Comstock, which have threatened to seriously 
cripple the utility of the tunnel, are reported 
to have been compromised to the satisfaction 
of all parties concerned. 

A royal commission, comprising among its 
members several eminent scientific men, has 
been formed in England for the purpose of 
investigating the influence of atmospheric 
fluctuations, ete., upon the liberation of ex 


damp; the employment of explosive agents in 


coal mines; and generally to ascertain wheth- 


|; er science can suggest any practical expedi- 
| ents not now in use for the prevention of acci- 


dents, or for their amelioration. 

Apropos of this subject, we may allude to 
the suggestion contained in a paper lately 
read before one of the leading societies of 
mining engineers in England, to employ com- 
pressed air in mining coal in place of gunpow- 
der. Upon this system, cast-iron “ cartridges,” 
gauged to burst at a certain pressure (say 10,000 
pounds) are employed to break down the coal, 
the power being compressed air furnished by 
powerful air-compressors. The system is warm- 
ly approved by mine inspectors and engineers, 
on the score of safety and effectiveness, and 
the only objection to it is its expensiveness as 
compared with the method in use. This ob- 


| jectic ni, it is hoped, will be obviated. 
better adapted for the street railways than | 


The substitution of steel for iron appears to 


| be going on abroad with the same rapidity as 


in this country. In the item of iron rails, for 


| example, the substitution of steel has reduced 


the production in Wales about ninety per 


| cent., and in the north of England to almost 


nothing. 
Mr. John Halloway, an English metallurgist, 
has excited considerable interest in metallur- 


| gical circles by a suggestion that pyritous ores 
| could be treated directly in the Bessemer con- 
correspondence with the Chinese authorities, | 


verter (the sulphur of the ore supplying the 
fuel for the blast) for the profitable extraction 
of copper. 

A continuous hoop mill, the invention of 
sernard Lauth, and which has been intro- 
duced into several of our largest mills, is at- 
tracting some notice. It is reputed to be capa- 
ble of rolling fifteen hoops sixty feet long in 
one minute, with an unskilled laborer and four 
boys as attendants. The best work on the old 
hoop mill is about eight hoops per minute, re- 
quiring five skilled laborers and four boys to a 
train. 

Valnable discoveries of iron ore deposits 


| suitable for Bessemer pig have been found in 


New Jersey. A description with analysis ap- 
pears in the lately issued report of Professor 


Cook, State Geologist, for 1872. 
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POLITICAL 
( UR Record is closed on the 25th of April.— 


The Army Appropriation Bill was report- | 


ed in the United States House of Representa- 
tives March 27. The sixth clause forbids the 
presence of United States troops at the polls, 
and takes from the United States marshals 


the power to enforce the supervisor law. The | 


bill limits the number of enlisted men to 25,000, 
and appropriates $27,500,000. The clause au- 
thorizing railroad companies to transact gen- 
eral telegraphic business is retained. The 
bill was passed by the House April 5, by a 
vote of 148 to 122, and by the Senate April 25, 
by a vote of 41 to 30. 

The Legislative Appropriation Bill (over 
$15,000,000) was reported in the House April 1. 
An amendment to the bill was adopted, April 
10, providing for the re-issue of $10,000,000 
curreney reserve for the payment of arrears 
of pensions. 

General Wade Hampton, of South Carolina, 
was sworn in as Senator April 16. 

In the House, April 22, were introduced and 
referred 1385 bills.—Mr. Stephens’s bill for the 
exchange of silver and greenbacks was adopt- 
ed by the House April 23. It provides that 
the holders of fractional silver coins, present- 
ing them in sums of $20, or any multiple there- 
of, at the oftice of any Assistant Treasurer, 
may receive lawful money therefor in like 
sums upon demand. 

The Rhode Island State election, April 2, 


resulted in the re-election of the present State | 
officers (Republican), Governor Van Zandt’s | 


majority being 3826. In Wisconsin, April 1, 


the Republican candidate for Associate Judge | 
of the Supreme Court, Orasmus Cole, was elect- | 


ed by 5000 majority. The Republican major- 
ity in the Michigan State election (for Asso- 
ciate Judge of the Supreme Court and Uni- 


versity Regents), April 7, was from 5000 to | 


10,000 over the Democratic and Greenback 
coalition ticket. 

The Kentucky Republican State Conven- 
tion, at Louisville, April 10, nominated Walter 
Evans for Governor. 

The board of inquiry in the case of General 


Fitz-John Porter has made a report exoner- | 


ating him, and recommending his restoration 
to the army. 
The President, March 26, nominated Presi- 


dent A. D. White, of Cornell University, as | 


minister to Germany, and Cornelius A. Logan, 
of Illinois, as minister to Central America. 
The subscription, April 4, of $59,000,000 to 
the United States four per cent. bonds is suffi- 
cient to redeem all the outstanding five- 
twenty six per cents, of which at the begin- 
ning of the year there were $350,000,000, the 
saving in annual interest being $7,000,000. 
On April 18 subscriptions for $150,000,000 four 
per cents were accepted by Secretary Sherman. 


| Subscriptions were also made for $44,556,300 
| ten-dollar certificates of deposit (convertible 
into four per cents), but the Secretary declined, 
preferring first to offer them for sixty days to 
the general public. The subscriptions of April 
18 provide for the redemption of $150,000,000 
of the ten-forty bonds (five per cent.). The 
remaining ten-forties ($44,556,300) have been 
called in by the Secretary. The annual say- 
ing of interest by the refunding of these bonds 
will amount to $1,945,563. 

An attempt was made to assassinate the 
Czar of Russia April 14. This was followed 
by extreme measures on the part of the Rus- 
sian government against Socialism. Govern- 
ors-General have been appointed over six of 
the most populous districts of the empire, 
with despotic powers. The well-known novyel- 
ist Tourguéneff has been expelled from Russia. 

The British garrison under Colonel Pearson, 
for a long time shut up in Ekowe by the Zulus, 
was relieved April 3, after a desperate conflict. 

The motion to censure the government's 
South African policy, March 31, was rejected 
by the British House of Commons by a major- 
ity of sixty votes. 

The German Reichstag, Mareh 27, wnani- 
mously adopted a motion in favor of an an- 
tonomous government for Alsace-Lorraine. 


DISASTERS. 
| April 18.—At Walterborough, South Caro- 
| lina, a disastrous tornado, destroying much 
property, and causing the loss of six lives. 
April 17.—Fire-damp explosion in the 
| Agrappe coal mine, near Mons, Belgium. Loss 
| of one hundred and seventy-seven lives.—Gas 
explosion in the Wellington Colliery, at De- 
parture Bay, British Columbia. Twelve lives 
| lost. 
| OBITUARY. 

March 29.—In Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
| George B. Wood, M.D., LL.D., the eminent pro- 
| fessor and medical author, aged eighty-two 
| years. 
| April 4.—In Baltimore, Maryland, Madame 
| Jerome Bonaparte (née Elizabeth Patterson), 
| in her ninety-fourth year. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


April 12.—In New York city, General Rich- 
ard Taylor, son of President Taylor, and a dis- 
tinguished Confederate general, aged fifty- 
three years. 

April 21.—In New York city, General John 
A. Dix, ex-Governor of New York, in his eighty- 
first year. 

March 30.—In France, Thomas Couture, a 
distinguished painter, in his sixty-fourth year. 

April 5.—In Prussia, Dr. Heinrich Wilhelm 
Dove, the celebrated archeologist, aged seven- 
ty-six years. : 

April 12.—In Paris, Jean Hippolyte de Ville- 
| messant, the French journalist, aged sixty-sev- 
| en years, 
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Chitar’s 


PROPOS of the organization of the pres- 
ent House of Representatives, where par- 

es were so very closely divided, the impor- 
kill in one’s medical attendant 


Is 
illustrated. The physician attending 
Acklen in Washington, Dr. 
,is a stout Democrat. Somebody ask 
him if it true that his patient 
> Dying ?” ejaculated the doctor; “do 
k Cd let a vote die when we have only 
one majority, and no time for a special elec- 
tion to fill the ld 
take his medicine for him and die myself first !” 


resentative 
rnett 
was was 
a 


vu thin 


vacancy ? 


' 
ho. 


Erebus! 
THOSE of our readers who are actively en- 

gaged in promoting the temperance cause will 

appreciate the following: 

far the best thing in Sir Wilfrid Law- 

i's paper in the last 


By 
number of Nineteenth 
Century is its conclusion. It is a story, a witty 
parable, worth all the rest of the article put 
It deseribes a * 
ance meeting,” at which all the clergymen ¢!1 
| 


rinead 


together. species of temper 
O- 
moderate drinking, and lauded Timothy 
model man. An elderly farmer 
md protested that he had heard that sort of 
hing before, and it did no good that he eve 
heard of. It reminded him of the for 
leaving a lunatic asylum. The patients were 
iken to a trough of water, and told to empty 
it, though it was continually supplied by a 
pipe of running water. “ 


as the 


test 


Those who have 
kee p l; 
but them as isn’t idiots stop the tap.” 


not 


regained their senses,” says he, ulling 


away ; 
A PHILADELPHIA correspondent says: 

“In this age of activity and haste to reach 
sults, I desire to cite an instance to 


I prove 
that there remain some easy-going specimens 
of humanity who have no wish to take part in 
the general rush. 
in Philadelphia, who had occasion last year to 
visit South Carolina, was detained a few days 
in one of the larger towns, and took a morn- 
ing walk which led him near a school where a 


A friend of mine, residing | 


large number of colored children were taught. | 


Seeing a colored boy of some twelve years of 


age lounging listlessly about the place, he ac- | 


costed him thus: 
soy, do you go to this school ?’ 
“No; don’t go to any school.’ 
“*Why don’t you go to school ?” 
“*Don’t want to go.’ 
“* Why don’t you want to go ?’ 
“*Oh, caze dey hurries me so !’” 


It’s 
stated, 


all in the way in which things are 

So thinks a Dakota lawyer, who is of 
opinion that the following way of putting it 
may be interesting to lawyers and judges in 
the East’ard. A case was on trial at Sioux 
Falls before a justice of the peace. The suit 


was in replevin, and the attorney for the de- | 


| 
| 


other evening, to witness Les Huquenots. 


Drawer, 


fendant ] 


made a logical argument tending to 
affidavit for re- 


rhe justice, after casting 


show the insufticiency of the 
ylevin. 
houghtfully to the ceiling for a moment, de- 
* Gentlemen, after 
ous retleetion upon this matter, I can’t see that 
th 


\ +} ] 
Siotion de- 


his eyes 


1 
I 
t 
t 


cided the point thus: 


seri- 


this athdavit euts any particular fid 


att the 


tre in Is 


Just 
Call in your witnesses.” 


] 


hiead, 


his stage of game, 


QI 


QUAINT 


world over. 


obituary notices are common 
Less frequent are those announ- 
a wedding. 
us the following, the first three of whi 


published in a New York magazine 


cing A city correspondent ser 


the last is from a similar produ 


MARRIED. 


at Albany, Mr. Hi 


The web th t 
"Tw 
"Twa 
And 


that he wove caugh 
is Hymen bid Henry to 
Cupid that pointed the 


a Ruby that crowned a 


At Savannah, Mr. Samuel Comb to 


rose | he: 


TT) 
We 


1iough Sarah’s head be ne’er 


it will be combed e1 


Re 


hope 
At Halifax, Nova Scotia, the 

Miss Martha Head. 
Mat 


A 


Vv. Ar 
tha has at once } 
i the pair are lit 
r. Tudge, aged fifty-four, who 
hester toa Mrs. Allgreen, age 


Then ne’er the pleasing truth disown, 


wa 

1 forty-fe 
» can live, though youth ha 
a wedded pair is seen 

li dry, in love all green. 

A FRIEND at Washington sends us this 2 
batim extract from the Sundry Civil Appropri- 
ation Bill passed by the Congress recently ad- 
journed : 

“The following sums are hereby appropri- 
ated to pay the widows and heirs of membe1 


a S 


of the present Congress, lately deceased in con- 
formity with the direction of the House of Repre- 
sentatives.” _ 

HOWARD PAUL writes from Paris: 

“T took an aged Hebrew to the Opera, the 
Sud- 
denly my friend burst into a guffaw, as if an 
idea had struck him. 

“Why do you laugh ? I gently inquired. 

““Taugh! the beth game I ever thaw. A 
bloomim’ lot o’ Protethtanth an’ Catholicth 
a-killin’ of each other to music written by a 
Jew. Hatha?” 

A CORRESPONDENT who recently visited the 
Mammoth Cave, under the guidance of “ Will- 
iam,” had not preceeded far through the pas- 
sages of that wonderful place before he was 
forcibly reminded of the presence of a stalac- 
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tite by a stunning blow on the head. “ Look | 
out!” said William; “there’s rules epaines | 
knocking off any specimens.” | 

Farther on they came to a large pillar which 
was formed by the joining together of a huge | 
stalactite and a corresponding stalagmite. | 
“See,” says William, “this is the stalagmite, | 
and this” (pointing to the ceiling) “is the stalae- 
tite; where they join they are mitetite’ (mighty 
tight). 

Proceeding on, they came to the Altar. It 
was here that a young lady was married, who, 
to save her fortune, had faithfully promised 
that she would never marry a certain young 
gentleman on the face of the earth. Accord- | 
ingly she married him under the face of the 
earth. William observed that this was “run- 
ning matrimony into the ground.” 


A GENTLEMAN in Detroit contributes the fol- 
lowing: 

“ Among our best citizens in Detroit is Rob- 
ert ——, wha cam’ here frae Scotland mony 
years ago, and brought wi’ him and still re- 
tains an unco feck o’ the peculiarities 0’ his 
countrymen, Ae day he gae testimony in a 
case which was flatly contradicted by anither 
witness. Smarting under this, he couldna rest 
till he tauld his bosom cronie Willie —— a’ 
aboot it. Willie gae a sly and canny smirk, 
and then said, ‘I dinna ken, Robin, wha o’ the 
twa swore to the truth; but ae thing I do ken 

if it was ye who swore to the lee [lie], yell 
slick till't.’” 





Tue Sixth Michigan Cavalry, of the famous 
Custer Brigade, was commanded by Colonel 
——, formerly a member of the Michigan bar. 
In the early morning of the last day at Gettys- 
burg, while his regiment, with others, was in 
line awaiting orders, the men became noisy in 
their conversation and laughter. Turning 
nervously to them, the gallant colonel sang 
out: “ Keep silence there!” and added, apolo- 
getically: “Not that J care, but it will sound 
better.” 


Our friend Mr. Hovey, the clever editor of 
the Boston Transcript, is thankful to one of 
his friends for a little anecdote of the Rev. 
Caleb Bradlee, of Scarborough, who once in a 
while used to visit Gorham (Maine) Academy, 
and talk to the boys. They always expected 
something funny from him, and always got it. 
Once he said to them, during a certain Demo- 
cratic Presidency: “If you make good boys, 
you will make good men. Some of you may 
make a Washington or a Jefferson, and the 
Lord knows ’most any of you might make a 
Polk.” 


THE anecdote in the April number of the 
Drawer relating to the opening of a court by 
a crier, reminds a Boston correspondent of a 
similar scene which occurred in New Hamp- 





shire some years since. The late Arthur Liver- 


more was the presiding judge, and a crier was 
officiating for the first time after his appoint- 
ment, and was not able to repeat the stated 
form of opening. On his utterly breaking 
down, the judge said: “ Now, Mr. Crier, repeat 


| after me. ‘Oyez!’” and the crier repeated aft- 


er the judge, sentence by sentence, through 
the usual proclamation. Then said the judge, 
“Now say, ‘God save the State.” The crier re- 
peated, “God save the State.” The judge add- 
ed (sotto voce), “ And the erier too.” 


THE same judge represented the State of 
New Hampshire in Congress, and having made 
a brief speech, John Randolph of Roanoke 
commenced a reply with: “ Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Connecticut, who has just ad- 
dressed the House,” ete. When John Randolph 
had concluded, Judge Livermore was promptly 
on his feet, saying, “ Mr. Speaker, I wish to re- 
ply to the gentleman froye Rhode Island.” It 
brought down the House, and the two gentle- 
men became friends. 


Who is it that invents these things? Or 
are they “founded?” This one, for instance, 
which we came across the other day in the 
corner of a newspaper, appears to be not only 
fat with beauty of diction, but covers ever so 
much ground: 


“Ah! Heaven does indeed temper the wind to the 
shorn lamb,” pathetically said old Mrs. Diffendorfer, the 
other evening, at a tea-drinking, after emptying her twen- 
ty-cighth cup of Young Hyson. 

‘*Why, what do you mean 2” 

“You know that young widow, Mrs. Biffen, who lives 
across the street from us? Well, she had nothing but 
sorrow, trouble, and distress for the past five years. 
First her father was killed by a burglar; then her moth- 
er married a minstrel ; after that she had the yellow fever 
and small-pox together; and next her husband failed, 
and she had to take in washing. It was perfectly dread- 
ful. The poor woman nearly went crazy. She was just 
beginning to bear up a little again, when her brother was 
sent up to the penitentiary for life ; and finally, last month 
her husband died in a fit, and the very next day her baby 
choked to death on a gum-drop.” 

“ Gracious! the poor thing !” 

“Wasn't it just terrible? Every body believed she'd 
commit suicide then; and she would have done so, too, 
but last week somebody providentially coaxed her to go 
to a church raffle—and what do you all suppose happen- 
ed? Why, she won a seal-skin sacque !” 

“You don’t mean it 2” 

“She did, though—perfectly splendid; came within an 
inch of the floor. The darkest hour is just before dawn, 
after all, Now isn’t it 2” 


HERE is an experience which our clerical 
friends can apply practically to themselves, 
should a similar exigency arise: An English 
clergyman recently found he had forgotten to 
take his written sermon with him. After a 
pause he said: “I shall preach you a short ser- 
mon to-day from these words: ‘Man that is 
born of a woman is but of few days, and full of 
trouble.” He then proceeded, without any in- 
troductory remarks: “I shall at once divide my 
subject into three parts: First, man’s ingress 
into the world is naked and bare; secondly, 
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his progress through the world is with sorrow 
and care; and thirdly, his egress out of the 
world is nobody knows where. In applying 
my subject I would remind you, my brethren, 
that if you live well here, you will do well 
there. And I can’t tell you better if I preach 
for a year.” 


A “Woman's Suffrage” Convention was held 
several years ago in the town of Washington, 
Litchtield County, Connecticut, by three well- 
known ladies, prominent leaders in the cause. 
After the meeting had proceeded for a while, 
one of the ladies invited any gentleman present, 
who held opposite views, to state them—* it 
might bring up a little debate, and add to the 
interest of the meeting”—to which they would 
endeavor to reply. After a death-like still- 
ness of a moment or two,an old gentleman, 
by the name of Jeremiah Peck known 
throughout that part of the county for the 
he took in reforms of all kinds, his 
somewhat eccentric ways, and keen wit 
withal He didn’t know as he had any 
thing to say on the other side, but in the early 


well 


interest 
a 


—arose. 


part of the world’s history woman was given a 
great many privileges, and it wasn’t long be- 
fore she took advantage of those privileges, 
and got the men into a good deal of trouble. 
“Now,” said he, “if we grant you these ‘new 
rights,” what guarantee can you give us that 
you won't get us into any further trouble ?” 
No “reply” was attempted, except the shout 
from all over the room which greeted him 
when he took his seat. 

OLD Farmer B—— is distinguished for two 
wealth, and 
} He had grown-up 
daughters, and an attachment sprung up be- 
tween one of them and a young minister loca- 
ted in the neighborhood, who, one tine Sab- 
bath, went home with her for dinner. Previous 
to the announcement that dinner was ready 
the old gentleman was duly posted to request 
the minister to at the table. No 
had all around the table 
than the old gentleman, in his usual uneouth 
manner, looked up and said, * Now, Mr. Preach- 
er, go on with your ’ligion !” 


things—his great ignorance of 


iety and books. 


soe 


some 


say grace 


sooner got seated 


RECENTLY a suit was tried before an Indi- 
ana justice of the peace wherein a lady was 
plaintiff, and a bank, defendant. The evidence 
showed conclusively that the fair plaintiff had 
no right to reeover; of this no one could have 
the “shadow of a doubt.” Her learned coun- 
sel knew well that unless he could get the 
sympathy of the “squire,” his client would have 
a “lost cause.” He therefore labored hard in 
applying the “sympathetic process.” He gush- 
ed with eloquence of great warmth in referring 
to his client’s rights, until finally great tears 
came trickling down his cheeks, at the sight 
of which the justice (who was a very tender- 
hearted individual) was also moved to tears. 
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This satisfied the attorney that the sympathy 
of the Court was in behalf of the lady, and he 
ek his argument by 

good to believe that this 
the exer of a sound disere tion, 
will not allow the rights of a pure and noble 
lady to be trampled beneath the cloven feet 


sed saving, “It does my 
heart honorable 
Court, in 


ise 


of a soulless corporation >” and took his se at 
| as confident that he would get a judgment as 
ever poor Miss Flite was. , 

Thereupon the 


ing 
ing 


squire rendered the follow- 
comprehensive and satisfactory decision. 
He said: “ The plaintiff in this case isa woman, 
and her counsel has for the last hour tonched 
the sympathy of the Court in her behalf, and 
I am glad of it; but I think. unde1 
that justice the of the bank I 
therefore in favor of the bank, 
let at Mrs, has 
sympathy of the Court.” 


the law, 
Is On 
find 


cord show t 


side 


will and 


the full 


the re 


at Lynn, Massachusetts, 
s the following epitaphs: 


From a at Wendell, Franklin 
County, Massachusetts: 


A CORRESPONDENT 


sends u 


grave-stone 


Mary Hardy Goss Hill Sawin, 
Providence, R. I., 


Wendell, 1846 to 1870, 


1810 to 1846, 


an of 
} 


Affection and Grief 
Aunt and Grandsir 
their hospital hon 
of Dea. Jo 
of Gratituc 
Thos. E. Saw 


ifsee OL 
and Widow 
Happy 
In rural home of 


Often prisoner of Calamity 


Wife 


wife 


De 
who lo 


Waiter on 
Lover of all 
From a grave-stone at Malden. Massachu- 
Miss Phebe Sprague 
Died in 1805, 
in the 16th year of her age. 
Natively quick and spry, 
As all young peopk 
When God comman 
How 


is 


quick they drop, y 


Tris, from a Cincinnati correspondent, is 
very neat: 

“Apropos of the sayings of the little ones, I 
am reminded of an incident which touched me 
very much at the time, and may find a re- 
sponsive chord in the hearts of some who are 
parents. 

‘I was sitting on my porch of a pleasant 
summer morning, when up runs little five-year- 
old Belle, intent on a visit to a playmate across 
the way. 

‘Papa, she asks, ‘may I go over and play 
with Carrie a while?’ and then, as she seemed 
to discern a dissent in my face, she put her lit- 
tle rose-bud lips to mine, and quickly added: 
‘Please don’t say No—think a minute first’ 

“Was there ever a more charming protest 
against a hasty and inconsiderate answer? 


course the little girl had her wish. We 


Of 
are 
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perhaps all too ready thoughtlessly to deny 
many of the requests of the little ones—things 


that seem trifling to us, but are every thing to 








ticular heir desired immediate attention given 
to his business, so as to enable him to act un- 


| derstandingly after coming to Europe to ef- 


fect a final settlement as 
the representative of the 
sole heirs. Partly owing 
to the standing of thy 
applicant, the consul 
thought there 
might be something in it, 
so he did give it his “ im- 
mediate attention;” and 
after much  correspond- 
ence, delay, and at a cost 


possibly 





of some ten dollars out of 
the consul’s own pocket, 
the final report came from 
the Landgericht 
gate’s Court) having ju- 
risdiction—a formidable- 


(Surro- 
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looking document, witi 
seals, ribbons, ete. After 
the usual compliments 
the royal Bavarian judg 
informed the consul liter- 
ally as follows: “ You ca 
say to your client AB that 
his paternal ancestor C D 
was well known in the 
community where he lived 
and died. During his en- 
tire life he was a pauper; 
he died a pauper, and was 
buried by public charity.” 


THEY are so precocious 
in the neighborhood of 
Worcester, Massachusetts! 

“My little seven-year- 
old girl,” writes a friend, 











A ROMANCE SPOILED. 


“was in the sitting-room 
alone with her uncle, and 


Junier. “ Yes, Georgie dear, I am all ready; only I have a little baggage which dreamily looking from 
I can’t positively do without. Oh, how nice to be abducted thus!” the window. Without 

tomEo (rash/y). “ All right, love; just toss your dear little baggage ot 2 . 

tom Al 1 Q it, ove 5 toss your dear little baggage out of the turning her head, she 
window. I will take care of it! AM: é 5 : 

Which she somehow or other managed to do. (He never told his love. said, ‘Uncle Horace, eight 


them. 
fore letti 
let us think a minute.” 


ng the No rise too quickly to our lips, 


To such of our well-meaning but oversan- 
guine countrymen as bother our consuls abroad 
about their genealogical trees, imaginary fam- 
ily crests, ancestral wealth, etc., ete., the fol- 
and official report 
comes admonition all the way from 
“Nuremberg the ancient :” 

It seems that some months ago a profession- 
al gentleman of no mean pretensions applied 
to our consul at Nuremberg to look up or into 
the present condition of certain ancestral es- 
tates and unclaimed legacies said to have been 
left by the applicant’s grandfather, who had 


lowing decisive incisive 


with 


And when their little appeals come, be- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


and seven make fifteen, 
don’t they? He replied that she was right. 
‘Then,’ said she, in half soliloquy, ‘it is only 
eight years before I shall have a beau, and, 
oh! I dread it.” 


PERHAPS the following, from a Newark (New 
Jersey) correspondent, may have been suggest- 
ed by the recent fine show of dogs at Gilmore’s 
Garden: 

“T have a little daughter of six summers,” 
he writes, “who recently had a slight cold, 
and was kept in the house a day or two as a 
matter of prudence. A few days after, she 
said to her mother, ‘I know why I did not die 
when I was sick: because, when you were out 


| of the room, I prayed to God, and asked Him 


died, many years ago, within the limits of the | 


afore-mentioned consular district. 


to let me live; I told Him I wanted to see 
more of the new pup, and had lots of things I 


This par- | wanted to do.’” 








